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THE ORIENTAL HERALD. 


No. 39.—MARCH 1827.—Vor. 12. 


ON THE INTRODUCTION OF COFFEE INTO EUROPE.* 


THE savage, who subsists on what the small region he wanders 
over produces, knows the history of the means by which his seanty 
bill of fare is furnished, and the spot upon which he finds the roots, 
fruits, and animals which he devours. In civilized countries, there 
are thousands to whom the methods by which the articles they see 
upon their tables are procured, the countries in which they are 
produced, the era when man first added them to the list of his re- 
sources, and the history of that industry and enterprise which con- 
stantly multiply and extend the sources of supply, are utterly un- 
known. Like the Jews in the Desert, they consume the manna 
which commerce rains upon them, but never look up to examine 
the colour or aspect of the sky from which it falls. Yet, what is 
the history of man, but the history of his food, his clothing, his 
furniture ; of the methods he has invented to sustain and preserve 
life, and ward off the attacks of the elements? There are, indeed, 
no records of how the principal articles of human subsistence were 
first discovered ; but we know that each successive inroad upon 
the great domain of nature must have been made at the peril of 
life. For example, the man who first stood beside an ear of corn, 
incited by hunger to put forth his hand and eat, had no oracle of 
which to inquire whether it were the principles of life or the prin- 


* The etymology of the word coffee (Fr. café) is quite uncertain. Gal- 
land derived it from the Turkish word cahveh, which is only a corruption of 
the Arabic infinitive cahouah, ‘to nauseate’’; a term applied originally 
by the Arabs to wine, and all intoxicating liquors.—‘ Voyage to Arabia the 
Happy,’ p. 246, 247. But Bruce contends that the plant came originally 
from an African country called Caffa, which is situated in the south part of 
the kingdom of Nareu, where it is produced spoutaneously every where in 
great abundance, and is almost the only wood of the country, (vol. ii. p. 226.) 
Allowing this to be true, what so easy as to derive coffee, or café, from Caffa, 
the name of the original country ? 
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ciples of death that lurked in tie yellow grain before him. He 
might, or he might not, have seen the thing eaten by other animals ; 
but in either case he would not be sure; for how could he know 
that what fattened the hog or the ox would not poison him? He 
must hazard his being on the properties of an untried substance, 
and either add to the catalogue of the means of life, or lessen, by his 
own death, the number of those who needed them. In the same 
manner every simple article of human food,—the acorn, the olive, 
the eggs and flesh of animals, and tea and coffee, were successively 
reclaimed from nature, and made the prey of man. But the history 
of the steps taken by the first inventors, their names and their 
country, are all equally unknown ; so that, in tracing back the his- 
tory of any single article, we are always compelled to stop at its 
introducer or importer into some particular country, and eternise 
his name for spreading what others had discovered. But, respecting 
the history of their comforts and luxuries, the great majority of 
mankind are, as we have said, incurious in an incredible degree, 
being in general contented to enjoy what they can procure, without 
in the least troubling themselves about the modes of industry, or 
the remote channels by which it is created or transmitted to them. 
On other subjects their curiosity is insatiable and boundless. How 
many learned skulls have ached in labouring to ascertain the pre- 
cise nature of Etruscan pottery, murrhine vases, or the amber found 
in various seas; while, perhaps, the tea or the coffee that refreshed 
them during their researches, was an article of whith they were still 
more ignorant, and were contented to remain so. Perhaps the 
edible birds’ nests of the Indian Archipelago, formed from unknown 
materials, and sometimes sold in China for more than their weight 
in gold, may some day be thought worthy the researches of the 
learned, and excite wonder and curiosity, no less than the marrow 
of lions, upon which Achilles was fed, or the ostrich’s brains of 
Heliogabalus. 

To be sure, it cannot be affirmed that coffee has encountered the 
entire neglect of the learned; various persous have written on its 
virtues and its history, and, among others, one of the contributors 
to the ‘ Westminster Review.’ But certainly this last writer on 
the Arabian nectar, however learned and judicious he may be, has 
acted but a sorry part toward his readers, in giving them a most 
superficial account of the spread of the use of cotfee, and neglecting 
to say where he learned what little he knew, and where his readers 
might inform themselves more fully. We shall not imitate his disin- 
genuousness ; though we shall endeavour to perform what he pre- 
tended to do.* 

* The ‘ Westminster Review,’ after observing that the story of its introduction 
to Aden from Persia rests on very doubtful authority, says: ‘‘ It is certain, 
however, that about the middle of the 15th century, it was generally drunk in 


Arabia.”’ Now there is no authority, however doubtful, for this assertion. On 
the contrary, the only authority we have worth attending to, asserts it was not 
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It is but too common, among periodical writers, to neglect 
pointing out the sources whence they derive their information 
on any particular subject, and for this they have two reasons: 
first, a desire to appear learned; second, a consciousness that 
this appearance cannot be maintained without mystification. But 
in cases where knowledge is to be compiled from others, no- 
thing so surely teuds to excite the suspicion of quackery as an 
unpeopled margin: for when we cast our eyes there for the 


introduced into Yemen wutil about the middle of the loth ceatury.—La Roque, 
p- 251. Weare aware that the historian Ahmed-Eftendi attributes the dis- 
covery of coffee to Sheikh Omar, a dervish o/ the order of Shazilys at Mokha, 
in the year of the Hejira 656, (A. D. 1258.) ‘This man, he says, being ba- 
nished from his convent to the mountain of Kioubh-Eusab, there plucked and 
boiled the coffee-berry, which was all around him in great abundance, and 
subsisied on it, till visited by his friends, to whom he communicated the vir- 
tues of it, and they in theirturn made them knowia to the inhabitants of Mokha, 
which procured the recal of the dervish by the prince.—D’ Ohsson, tom. ii. p. 
123, et seq. But there is nothing here which can assist the Reviewer: no- 
thing which relates to the fifteenth any more than to the fourteenth century ; 
and indeed the whole has that appearance which he himself would denominate 
** doubtful."’ Farther on, the Reviewer says, the attempt to carry the prohi- 
bition of coffee into etiect at Cairo caused such commotions tha! it was per- 
mitted to be drunk with impunity. Itwas never prohibited at Cairo, and, there- 
fore, no attempts to carry the prohibition iato etfect could be made ; on the con- 
trary, it was the zealots who aitempted to have it prohibited . gainst the express 
will of the public authorities.—La Roque, p. 264, 265. In speaking of these dis- 
turbances at Cairo, the Reviewer uses the vague phrase, *‘it preduced intexi- 
cation and excited improper feelings ;*’ exactly the sort of languge generally 
used by a merecompiler. It is in fact borrowed from an article in Dr. Brew- 
ster’s * Encyclopedia,’ which is quite as superficial and unsatisfactory as 
the * Westminster’ itself. The whole of this writer’s knowledge on the 
subject, seems to have been collected from Dr. Brewster, or some such second- 
hand authority ; though he writes with as much confidence as if he had ae- 
tually examined the original treatises on the subject. One original piece of 
information we certainly found in this article, which is, that one Procopius, a 
Florentine, was the second person who fitted up a coffee-house at Paris. This 
certainly is a curious fact, as it escaped the notice of Galland and La Roque, 
who were living (the former at least was) in Parisatthe time. ‘The Reviewer 
then sneers at the French, and says they adopted, in imitation of a Turk of 
‘+ wit and gallantry,’’ what they would have rejected with disgust had it been 
** prescribed ’’ by a Frenchman. The French understood little of the Turk’s wit, 
and had begun to use coffee before his arrival. According to the Reviewer's 
account, the Dutch introduced the coffee tree into Java in 1696 ; but chey had 
introduced it years before, and by that year had raised numerous young plants, 
some of which were sent to Europe. He concludes with observing, what 
Brewster also observes, that De Humboldt computes the quantity of coffee an- 
nually consumed in Europe to amount to 116,971,000 pounds avoirdupois ; and 
the consumption of France to be 230,000 quintals. An Encyclopedia is an 
useful thing. But the reader who desires more information than we can com- 
press into one article, may consult the Historical Account of Coffee, appended 
to the ‘ Voyage to Arabia the Happy,’ 12mo. Galland’s Pamphlet, printed at 
Caen in 1699. Moseley’s * Treatise on Coffee,’ Svo. 1785, in w hich La Roque’s 
relation is largely quoted ; the article coffee (and its authovities) in ‘ Miller's 
Gardener’s Dictionary,’ by Martyn, 1807. A small pamphlet, Arabic and 
English, by Dr. Pococke, printed at Oxford, 1659. The * Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ is not worth looking at on the subject. 
he 
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vouchers of the pleader, and find an empty wituess-box, we are apt 
exceedingly to limit our faith in his averments. Thisis not usually 
the sin of the ‘ Westminster Review,’ which, on the contrary, is re- 
markable for its exactness. But inadvertence and error will occa- 
sionally find their way every where. It is not our intention, how- 
ever, to be very minute in exposing them onthe present occasion, 
as on the history of coffee there are particulars much better worth 
attending to than the mistakes of a review. 


Coffee was not known in Arabia before the middle of the fifteenth 
century. About that period, Gemaleddin, the Mufti of Aden, 
happening to make a journey into Persia, first observed the use of 
it among his countrymen in that empire. Whence they procured 
it he seems never to have inquired, nor did he at the time imitate 
them in the use of it; but returning shortly after to Aden, and 
finding his health impaired from the fatigue of travel or some 
other cause, it occurred to him that perhaps he might find some 
relief from the use of coffee, of which he had heard the Arabs of 
Persia speak very highly. Procuring therefore a small quantity 
of the article, he made trial of its virtues, and had the good for- 
tune to find it surpass his expectations ; as it not only restored his 
health, but likewise enabled him to perform the nocturnal cere- 
monies of his religion with more pleasure and cheerfulness. From 
Gemaleddin the numerous dervishes of Aden learned the virtues of 
coffee; and their united example (for these monks were at that 
time much respected in Arabia) sufficed to recommend the odori- 
ferous beverage, first to the learned and studious part of the popu- 
lation, and immediately afterwards to artisans and travellers, and 
in general to all persons whose occupations required them to be 
much awake during the night. The Arabian author, from whom 
we have this relation, observes, that on the introduction of coffee 
the inhabitants of Aden relinquished the use of a beverage, until 
then common, procured from the leaves of a certain plant called 
cat, which, though the Arabian writer insinuates no such thing, 
may perhaps have been tea. The Mufti Gemaleddin, to whom all 
coffee-drinkers are so much indebted, survived many years the 
introduction of the berry into Arabia, and died in the year of the 
Hejira 875, or A. D. 1470. 


From Aden the use of coffee passed, about the end of the same 
century, to Mecca, still owing its progress westward to the taste and 
exertions of the Dervishes. These holy men, who, according to 
the rites of their religion, always spend a great portion of the night 
in devotion, soon found coffee an indispensable accompaniment of 
watching and meditation, and, when they came from Yemen 
on pilgrimage to the Caaba, were careful to bring with them their 
coffee apparatus, which they used in the great court of that ancient 
temple. It should perhaps be remarked, that the Arabs of Yemen 
have always used, not the berry. but the husk of the coffee : it is 
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said to be the most delicious ; but, as it loses its flavour together 
with its freshness, it is never exported to those distant countries to 
which the berry is conveyed. 


Shortly after the dervishes of Yemen had made known the good 
qualities of coffee to the inhabitants of the sacred city, houses of 
public resort were opened in which this beverage was sold; and 
this, tending greatly to bring the citizens together, and heightening 
their vivacity and disposition to mirth, was soon considered by 
rigid Musulmans a matter of great alarm and scandal. Gambling 
of all descriptions is forbidden by the Koran; but it was found 
that the frequeuters of the coffee-houses outstepped the boundaries 
of legal amusement, and wagged their orthodox beards over chess- 
boards and Marcalah shells.* Mecca was at this time under the 
power of the Mamaluke Sultans of Egypt, who usually maintained 
a Governor in that city. It is well known that all such persons 
carry their authority over the provinces they command to the 
utmost extent, and are glad when any accident enables them to 
manifest their arbitrary power. At the period when coffee was 
introduced at Mecca, Khair Beg (or Bey) was Governor of that 
city for the Mamaluke Sultan. He was a man of austere manneps 
and imperious temper, and coming accidentally to the knowledge 
that coffee was drunk by the devotees who spent the night in 
prayer in the Caaba, he immediately concluded it must be some 
inebriating liquor; and, convoking together the doctors of the law, 
the officers of justice, and the principal inhabitants of the city, 
he informed them of his suspicions and determination to prohibit 
it. ‘This is the oriental way of taking counsel. A man first re- 
solves upon some particular course of action, and then calis toge- 
ther his friends or adherents to hear their opinion, and show how’ 
little he values it. The deliberations of the Meccan doctors, 
assembled to determine the fate of coffee, assumed at first a very 
serious face, as was fit on so momentous an occasion ; the ex- 
pounders of the law decided, very rationally, that the matter ought 
to be submitted to the physicians, who should be desired to ascer- 
tain whether it were in any way prejudicial to mind or body ; for, if 
it were not, they thought it would be sufficient to put a stop to 
the disorders of the coffee-houses, without prohibiting the drink 
itself. ‘This was approved. ‘Two eminent Persian physicians were 
therefore sent for, and questioned respecting the qualities of coffee. 
Unfortunately, however, for the good people of Mecca, one of 
these Galens had written a book against the use of coffee, pro- 
bably, says the Arabian historian, because it lessened his practice ; 


* ‘* Marcalah is a game much in request among the Eastern people. They 
play only two at a time, as at chess, with 72 small shells, or some such 
things, putting them on a piece of wood, of about a foot long, and five inches 
broad, and ranging them in two straight lines in 12 round holes hollowed in 
the board for that purpose, six in each hole, &c.’’—La Roque. 
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and therefore, like honest Sangrado, in Gil Blas, he was bound in 
honour to maintain the principles of his book, whatever might be 
their effect upon the bills of mortality. He assured the assembly, 
in the jargon which passed in those times for philosophy, that coffee 
was cold and dry, “ aud consequently very unwholesome.” One of 
the doctors of the law objected to this assertion, observing, that 
“ Bengiazlah, an ancient and very famous physician of Bagdad, 
had written, in his book of simple medicaments and ailments, that 
the buun (coffee) concocted and dissolved the phlegm, and that 
therefore it could not have the quality the Persian physicians now 
imputed to it. * This remark was very judicious ; for upon this dis- 
pute all the physicians of that time agreed, that according to the 
doctrine of Bengiazlah, the buun or coffee was hot and dry, aud 
not cold and dry. The two Persians, to maintain what they had 
advanced, replicd, that the doctor he spoke of, had never heard 
of this buwn, but of another plant of the same name, which had 
quite ditfere:t effects, and without giving themselves the trouble 
to prove it, maintained, like casuists, that though this duun 
was one of those indifferent things which*every body had the 
liberty to indulge himself in, yet if it disposed people to things 
forbidden lay religion, the safest way for the Musulmans was to 
look upon it as unlawful. This decision carried away all the suf- 
frages ; many even, out of prejudice or misguided zeal, affirmed 
that coffee had disordered their heads; and one assured them that 
it intoxicated like wine, which made the whole assembly fall out 
a laughing, since he could not have been a judge of this, if he had 
not drunk wine. which is forbidden by their religion ; and being 
asked, whether he ever had drunk any, he was so impudent as to 
own he had, thereby condemning himself to the bastinado, a 
punishment inflicted on all such as transgress the law of Moham- 
med.” * 

The resuli of all these ludicreus deliberations was, the total 
prohibition of coffee, though the Mufti of Mecea, who was both a 
divine and a lawyer, stood up with great warmth in its defence. 
To give full effect to his edict, the Governor, now supported by 
many doctors, as well as by general opinion, threatened the dis- 
obedient with those severe punishments which Islamism denounces 
against infringers of the law. An account of these transactions 
yas drawn up, and sent, as a despatch of peculiar importance, to 
the Sultan of Egypt. When men, however, have acquired a taste 
for anything, even the best orgauised laws and ordinances some- 
times fail to make them abandon it ; there was, therefore, little 
hope that the furious decrees of such a man as Khair Bey, how- 
ever pompously issued or rigorously executed, would ever effec- 
tuate a revolution in the habits of a people so pertinacious and re- 
solute as the Arabs. The inhabitants of Mecea continued as be- 





* * Voyage to Arabia the Happy,” p. 258, 260. 
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in ‘4 ’ ne ' s i 
ce f fore to drink coffee in their houses, fully persuaded that the Go- 
,, ; vernor and the assembly had passed aun absurd judgment, and con- 
te i demned it without reason ; and in this opinion they were greatly 
of F fortified by the concurrence of the Mufti. “ However, one of them 
ft being surprised in the fact, was severely punished, and afterwards 
1. led through the most public streets upon an ass. But this rigour 
ss did uot last long, for the Sultan of Egypt, far from approving the 
it a. indisereet zeal of his Governor of Mecea, wondered how he dared 
‘ d to congemn a thing so much approved of at Cairo, the capital of his 
q kingdom, where there were doctors whose opinion was of much 
a i more weight than theirs at Mecca, and who found nothing in the 
d use of coflee any way repugnant to the law.” 
d . Coffee was, therefore, restored to all its former honours at 
d Mecca, and the anti-coffee faction, a kind of high tories, were 
d { thrown into the shade. The Arabian author, from whom, with 
e Galland and La Rogue, we borrow the greater part of this 
n relation, here adds a remark, emphatically oriental. Not content 

with narrating the reinstatement of cotiee in its due eminence 
s among the materia culinaria, he informs us, with a very serious 
" face, that the tasteless Governor, with those Persian Sangrados 
. who abetted his heresy, came, like so many Zoiluses, to a bad end, 
for having abused one of the best of God’s berries; for that the 
t former was tortured to death by his successor, for various mal- 
practices : and the latter was executed in Egypt for having cursed 
the sacred person of Selim the First, the Turkish conqueror of that 
, country. 
» However, like all other good things, the Arabian nectar was 
; constantly the butt of ignorant bigotry, In 1524, about thirteen 


years after Khaia Bey’s persecution, the Cadi of Mecea once more 
shut up tlie coffee-houses, pretending, it seems, that frequent dis- 
orders were committed there. But his successor again allowed 
them to be opened, and from that time no real interruption was 
ever given in Mecca to the sipping of coffee, which still continues 
to refresh the kneelers in the Caaba at every hour of the day. It 
is true, that in 1542, there arrived by the caravan from Damascus 
an order from Solyman IL, prohibiting coffee ; but little or no 
regard was paid to it, as it was quickly knowi to have been pro- 
cured in a soft moment by one of the khatouns of the Seraglio. 
From the history of the spread of coffee-drinking in the East, 
we may learn this fact, among others, that despotism, whatever 
other excellences it may have, is not a sure antidote against tu- 
mults and riots. Where men have not political rights to contend 
for, they quarre] about casuistry and coffee-pots ; and in the warmth 
excited on such momentous occasions, act every whit as irrationally 
as an English mob at an election. This was very happily illustrated 
by a movement among the good people of Grand Cairo. We have 
c already related that the Mamaluke Sultan of Egypt, who it is to 
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be supposed was an orthodox Musulman, had a favourable feeling 
towards coflee, as what man witha palate has not? ‘fo make sure, 
however, that his taste was not in a league with Satan against the 
repose of his soul, he consulted with the most approved casuists 
then at Cairo, on the merits of this infernal potation, which they 
of Mecca had pronounced to be as effective a guide to hell, as 
Eneas’s Sybil. No danger, they thought, could acerue to his 
Highness, or any other true believer, from a dish of cofiee, which 
they declared to be, to al! intents and purposes, an orthodox 
Musulman beverage. Who would have apprehended danger after 
this? Nevertheless, there was a storm brewing. A certain doc- 
tor, one of the righteous over-much, a kind of Mohammedan Pha- 
risee, framed in his wisdom a very cunning question respecting 
coffee, in which he contrived to assert that it was inebriating, pre- 
judicial to health, and the cause of many disorders. This question, 
with his own opinion that coffee was forbidden, he sent round to 
the other doctors, requesting to know what they thought. All 
clergymen are jealous of the reputation of orthodoxy. But the 
Mohammedan doctors of Cairo consented, upon the present occa- 
sion, to hazard the imputation of latitudinarianism rather than 
condemn a beverage with which, in common with the body of the 
people, they were upon very good terms. This threatened storm 
blew over, therefore, without mischief ; but about ten years after, 
a preacher, a kind of Musulman Jrving, raised up his voice 
against coffee, as a fearful abomination, as a thing which threw a 
blight upon all virtue, extinguished even faith, and flew up in a 
steam that closed the golden doors of Paradise. No orthodox 
ear could resist oratory so convincing: his congregation saw the 
gulf of perdition in a coffee-pot, and heard, in its hissing bubbles, 
the roarings of that infernal lake where all unbelievers in the Koran, 
all infringers of the Prophet’s law, all eaters of charcoal, and 
drinkers of bitter drinks, must plunge and tumble to all eternity. 
In a moment out they flew—throwing themselves with rage and 
fury into the nearest coffee-houses, and having demolished the 
irreligious pottery, and other portions of the coffee apparatus, dealt 
true physical syllogisms among the heretical customers. ‘Two 
parties were now formed in the city, “ one maintaining that coffee 
was forbidden by the law, and the other, the contrary. But the 
chief judge having called together all the doctors to consult them, 
they declared that this question had already been decided by their 
predecessors on the side of coffee, and that they were of the same 
sentiments ; and that some check was to be given to the furious 
zeal of the bigots, and the indiscretion of the ignorant preachers. 
The judge who presided, and was of the same opinion, immediately 
caused some coffee to be served up to the whole assembly, and 
drank some himself, which example soon re-united all parties, and 
brought coffee into greater esteem than ever.” 

After this the most scrupulous got rid, by degrees, of all their 
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prejudices, and coffee overcame at Cairo, as at Mecca, the per- 
versity of man, always prone to suspect that which nature intended 
for his benefit. 


From Cairo it passed into Syria, where it was received without 
any obstacle ; at first, says M. Galland, at Damascus and Aleppo, 
and afterwards in all the other cities of that great province ; and 
from Syria it was transported direct to Constantinople. The first 
importers of coffee into the capital were Hakem and Shemss, the 
one a native of Damascus, the other of Aleppo. This happened 
(for we may as well be particular in dates) in the nine hundred and 
sixty-second year of the Hejira, which began the first of November, 
A. D. 1554. But here, as at Mecca and Cairo, coffee had again to 
struggle with the genius of Islamism, a spirit as averse to inno- 
vation as any Tory at this moment in Great Britain. However, to 
the honour of literature be it spoken, the first men in Constan- 
tinople to welcome the stranger were the learned, and especially 
the poets; they flocked, it seems, with unusual enthusiasm to the 
coffee-hotises, which thencefapward became the resort of all men 
of wit and social complexion, and, above all, of the romancers and 
story-tellers, who from time immemorial have constituted the chief 
delight of the Oriental nations. These story-tellers still make the 
coffee-houses their principal resort, says D’Ohsson, especially in 
winter, and there they relate their tales with that grace and energy, 
which are peculiar to the national language. They chiefly con- 
fine themselves to amorous and heroic tales, which they embellish 
with verses, apophthegms, and sentences drawn from the best 
Oriental writers. These assemblies are for those people what 
clubs, concerts, balls, &c. are to Europeans ; but the great seldom 
visit them, unless during an excursion into the country, or a long 
journey. ‘The cups in which coffee is served up in Turkey, are 
very small—scarcely a third of the size of ours—they are always 
presented in saucers, or rather in other larger cups, to prevent 
burning the fingers. These saucers are called zarf, and are ge- 
nerally of copper, silver, or silver gilt. Among the great they are 
of gold, and frequently enriched with jewels. Lady Montague 
mentions, as well as D’Ohsson, the saucers of silver gilt, and gold ; 
and adds, that the cups were of the finest Japan china, “ But the 
piece of luxury,” says she, “‘ which grieved my eyes, was the table- 
cloth and napkins, which were all tiffany, embroidered with silk 
and gold, in the finest manner, in natural flowers. It was with the 
utmost regret that I made use of these costly napkins, which were 
as finely wrought as the finest handkerchiefs that ever eame out of 
this country.” * 


As to the coffee-houses themselves, they are built in many parts 
of Turkey, and especially about the capital, with much taste and 





* Lady Montague’s Letters, ii. 138. 139. 
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elegance. Situated generally near the public promenades, or on 
the sides of the great roads, they are constructed in the form of a 
kiosk, or cool summer-house, and are shaded in the country with 
trees, or trellis-work, covered with vines. Round about, on the 
outside, are low divans, like sofas, upon which visitors sit to sip 
their coffee, and smoke their pipe, or occasionally to play at chess 
or trick-track. Delicate sweetmeats are sometimes served round 
a short time before the coffee, which is always drunk without sugar, 
milk or cream. 

The number of coffee-houses increasing prodigiously at Con- 
stantinople, and their attractions increasing also with the habit of 
frequenting them, it was soon found that the Imams and expounders 
of the law were left to keep company with their beards, the 
mosques remaining nearly empty to answer in learned echoes to the 
declamations of the doctors. Thongh rigid predestinarians, it 
was not to be expected that these Musulman parsons would come 
readily into the notion that Providence had decreed they should 
preach to empty benches; on the qgntrary, seeing the mortifying 
success of their rival jugglers of the Gjffee-houses, they instinctively 
thought, as their craft always do, offfthe strong arm of power, and 
vehemently invoked its aid against the Arabian berry. Accord- 
ingly, for all governments must respect their instruments, the 
Mufti seems to have been directed to favour the zealots, and pro- 
hibit coffee ; and the experiment twals repeated more than once, but 
without success. Governments always fail in a struggle with po- 
pular habits ; for if power is sacred, so is custom: what men have 
been used to, they revere ; and when, as in the case of coffee, they 
have to decide between two good things, obedience to authority, 
and obedience to their stomach, they generally decide in favour of 
that which coines nearest to their business and bosoms. Coffee 
went on, therefore, triumphantly to comfort the heart, as Lord 
Bacon says, of every true believer: and so rapid was its progress, 
that, in the reign of Mourad III. (Amurath, as we call him), there 
were no less than six hundred coffee-houses in Constantinople alone. 
These establishments, however, were often a source of terror to the 
Government, for the most ignorant despots understand that power 
is interested in keeping the citizens as much as possible strangers 
to each other, and in the coffee-houses all reserve and distance were 
usually laid aside. ‘They were accordingly more than once shut up 
by order of the Sultan; but in ene instance the eupidity of his own 
officers defeated his views, for they sold licences to coffee-house 
keepers; and in all, popular perseverance prevailed ; so that in the 
time of D’Ohsson, there was not in the whole Ottoman empire a town, 
village, or hamlet, where there was not a coffee-house to be found. 

Before we dismiss this part of our article, it may perhaps be worth 
while to notice an anecdote told by Galland, of the great vizier 
Kupruli. Before this minister suppressed the coffee-houses, which 
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he did at Constantinople during the war in Candia, he went incognito 
into the principal of these establishments, to ascertain what sort of 
conversation usually prevailed in them, and, to his dismay, “ he 
heard grave people discoursing seriously on the affairs of the em- 
pire, blaming the ministry, and deciding matters of the greatest 
importance. He likewise went into the taverns, where he saw 
people singing, or talking only of their amours or exploits in 
battle, being for the most part soldiers, whom he did not think it 
convenient to deprive of this amusement.” Galland obtained this 
anecdote from M. D’Hermange, who had been physician to the 
last vizier, Kupruli, who was .killed at the battle of Salankema. 
M. de la Roque, who travelled in the Levant in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, but was not at Constantinople, observes, 
that he found coffee-houses in every town and village through 
which he passed, but that the handsomest and best frequented were 
at Damascus. When Galland wrote his little pamphlet, coffee was 
an article of recent introduction in Europe, and therefore he found 
it necessary to enter into many minute particulars respecting its 
use and qualities, which could be of no interest at all at present. 
It may, however, be observedgthat the Turks, who are connoisseurs 
in coffee, always preserve it in leathern bags, hermetically sealed, 
to prevent it from losing its fine scent and flavour. ‘They roast it, 
too, immediately before it is used, and reduce it to a fine powder 
in a mortar of wood, bronze, or marble. It is indeed considered so 
much a necessary of life by those people, that to refuse or neglect 
to give coffee to their wives, is a legitimate cause of divorce among 
them. It enters also into their system of diplomacy, for when the 
Grand Vizier neglects to treat an ambassador with coffee, which he 
seldom does, it is regarded as a sure mark of his displeasure, and 
as the precursor of hostilities. ‘ In the Seraglio, and among the 
great men, they sometimes put in each dish a drop of oil of amber, 
others boil it up with a clove or two, according to the quantity of 
the coffee, and some with a little Indian aniseed, which the Turks 
call Badian Hindi, and some with Cacouleh, which is the seed of 
the Cardamomum minus.” * 


How and when the use of coffee first passed from the East into 
Europe is unknown. It is conjectured, however, with some proba- 
bility, that it was first introduced at Venice, perhaps, by Pietro 
della Valle, since he promises, in a letter, written from Constanti- 
nople in 1615, to bring some home with him on his return.t But 
of this there is not the slightest certainty. M. de la Roque affirms, 
what we see no reason for disputing, that the first coffee ever seen 
in France was brought thither in 1644, by his father, then return- 
ing from travelling with M. de la Haye in the East. Miller, in- 


* * Voyage to Arabia the Happy,’ p. 27S. 
+ * Gardener’s Dictionary,” Art. ‘‘ Coffee.”’ 
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deed, or his continuator, seems to doubt the circumstance ; but 
why admit and copy nearly the whole of his relation, and only 
doubt this one fact, especially as it is given upon the writer’s own 
knowledge ¢ ‘Thevenot, as M. de la Croix asserted, and as La 
Roque allows, was the first who introduced it at Paris, in 1657 ; 
but, says La Roque, ‘‘ my father had made it known to the inhabitants 
of Marseilles, in 1644, thirteen years previous.” He brought with 
him from the Levant, not only the coffee, but all the implements 
jikewise which were used in preparing it in Turkey; and at the 
time when the history of the introduction of coffee into Europe was 
written, those implements still remained in his possession in a little 
cabinet at his house in the country. They consisted of the finjans, 
or dishes, which were of old China, and very beautiful, and those 
small pieces of muslin embroidered with gold, silver, and silk, 
which, as Lady Montague also observes, the rich ‘Turks use instead 
of napkins when they drink coffee. But whether M. de la Roque 
or Thevenot was the first to show the French the use of coffee, the 
example was not immediately followed, either because sufficient 
for extensive consumption was not easily procurable, or because 
men were slow to adopt a foreign custom. However this might be, 
while the French were deliberating or hesitating to adopt a Turk- 
ish fashion, the inhabitants of London seem to have dashed into it 
at-once. In 1652, a coffee-house was opened, either in George- 
yard, Lombard-street, or in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, by 
Pasqua Rosa, or Rosee, a Greek, who was brought to England by 
Mr. Edwards, a Turkey merchant. ‘To reconcile the Cockneys to 
his outlandish drink, Rosa distributed, or pasted up, sundry cu- 
rious hand-bills, describing the virtues of coffee, which, heaven 
kuows, were very numerous, according to his account, since there 
are few disorders which it would not cure. One ef these bills we 
have seen, and wherever Rosa first set up, his domicile at the time 
of this advertisement (which has no date) was in St. Michael’s- 
alley; for it thus concludes: “ Made and sold in St. Michael’s- 
alley, in Cornhill, by Pasqua Rosee, at the sign of his own head.” 
Several other persons soon after set up as Rosa’s competitors, and 
the Greek was shortly compelled to take Mr. Edwards’s coachman, 
who was a citizen, as his partner, as he himself was not free of the 
city. There are sundry other curious advertisements of those 
times, relating to this subject, preserved in the British Museum, 
in which we find the shopkeepers giving as much as they knew of 
the history of tea, coffee, and chocolate, and directing their cus- 
tomers in the country and elsewhere how to use them. 


As the English do not suffer their religion to interfere very much 
with culinary matters, we do not find that our clergy exerted 
themselves to throw discredit on the incipient fashion of coffee- 
drinking ; on the contrary, it was, according to all appearance, 
in an episcopal garden that the nectar-bearing plant of Yemen first 
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struck root in this country, for Bishop Compton, it is said, had got 
a coffee plant in his garden, at Fulham, so early as 1696. It was 
certain Goths and Vandals, among the learned, and even, proh 
nefas! among the poets, who launched the arrows of their wit 
against the Arabian berry in London. Several cutting little 
satires, written by the wits of that age, in very respectable verse, 
both against tea and coffee, still remain ; and we observe, that the 
topic most triumphantly urged was, the absurdity of an English- 
man imitating the Turks. What an abomination, exclaimed those 
wise ancestors of ours, to see Britons sitting in a coffee-house, and 
drinking a filthy bitter beverage, like “the Ottomite!” To be 
sure, we eat bread like the Turks, but this did not occur to the 
wits. Bacon had mentioned coffee, so early as 1624, but it does 
not appear that he had seen it; indeed, it is almost certain that 
he had not, for he says, “ They have in Turkey a drink called 
coffee, made of a berry of the same name, as black as soot, and of 
a strong scent, but not aromatical ; which they take, beaten into 
powder, in water, as hot as they can drink it ; and they take it, 
and sit atit in their coffee-houses, which are like our taverns.”* He 
had read accounts of it in Eastern travellers, perhaps in Rauwolff, 
Prosper Alpinus, or those two Englishmen, Biddulph and Finch, 
who spoke of it in the very beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The former says, “ The Turks have for their most common drink 
coffee, which is a black kind of drink, made of a kind of pulse 
like pease, called coava.” This was 1603. In 1607, Finch 
wrote as follows: “ The people in the island of Socotora have, for 
their best entertainment, a China dish of Coho, a black bitterish 
drink, made of a berry like a bay berry, brought from Mecca, 
(Mocha) supped off hot.” ‘The first mention made of coffee, in our 
Statute-book, was in 1660, 12 Car. IL. ¢.24.t In 1675, in order 
that we might not be behind the Orientals in madness and folly, 
Charles II., the most “merry” and the most profligate of mo- 
narchs, issued a proclamation against coffee-houses, which induced 
the nation to show their scorn of such impotent absurdity by mul- 
tiplying the forbidden thing tenfold; so that, in 1688, Ray was of 
opinion that London might rival Grand Cairo itself, in the number 
of its coffee-houses, which were also to be found in every great 
town in England. 


In France, coffee seems to have been brought into fashion by 
Solyman Aga, ambassador from the Sublime Porte, who arrived at 
Paris in July 1669, and returned to ‘Turkey in May 1670. This 
Ottoman gentlemen, it seems, and his train, brought with them 
large quantities of coffee, and inviting several individuals, both of 
the court and city, to partake of it, they so much accustomed 


* * Natural History,’ Cent. viii. No. 738. vol. iv.. of Basil Montague’s 
Edition. + + Purchas.’ p. 1340. 
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the French to this delicious beverage, that a taste for it was formed 
before their departure, which never afterwards decayed. 'The 
persons who first sold coffee publicly at Paris, were, Pascal, an 
Armenian, who, in 1672, first retailed it at St. Germain’s fair, at 
two sous six deniers a dish; Maliban, another Armenian ; Gregory, 
of the same nation, a native of Ispahan ; Makara, a Persian; and 
a little lame fellow, called the Candiot. Other persons soon 
adopted the same profession; and, improving on their scanty esta- 
ments, sold chocolate, tea, biscuits, sweetmeats, and all sorts of 
liquors, as well as coffee ; they introduced also coffee and chocolate- 
pots of silver; and, in a short time, these establishments amounted 
to 300, when the keepers of them were erected into a company 
afterwards united tothe corporation of distillers of the city and 
suburbs of Paris. 

From this period the use of coffee became general, though many 
French physicians maintained, through ignorance, that it was the 
cause of sundry tremendous disorders, which nobody ever expe- 
rienced from the use of it. But the demand now becoming greater 
daily, it was feared that the plantations of Yemen, from which, ac- 
cording to the Abbé Raynal, 12,000,000 pounds were exported 
annually, would not suffice for the consumption of Europe; and, 
therefore, the enterprising spirit of the Dutch led them te obtain 
one or two young coffee plants from Yeinen, which they carried to 
the settlement at Batavia, where, about 1696, they had raised 
several young ones, some of which they sent to Europe. These 
were planted in the public gardens of Amsterdam, from whence 
most of the gardens of Europe were supplied, One plant was sent 
to Paris from Holland, in 1714. In 1718, it was planted by the 
Dutch colony of Surinam, from whence, M. de la Motte Aigrom, 
obtaining a plant, by artifice, transported it to Cayenne, where many 
thousands were produced in 1725. In 1727, the French sent plants 
out to Martinique, though others say it was in 1720. It had been 
cultivated in the Isle of Bourbon as early as 1717. It was first 
planted in Jamaica in 1728, from whence, in 1782, 60,000 lbs. weight 
was exported. It is now raised in the Dutch colonies in the East, 
at Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, and in the continental territories of the 
East India Company ; in various islands of the West Indies; in 
the gardens of the curious all over Europe ; and a plant may be 
seen in a shop-window in Old Bond-street. In Yemen it has been 
known to reach the height of sixteen or eighteen feet; but in 
Europe it rarely rises above ten feet. It is an ever-green tree, and 
blossoms ; and unripe and ripe fruit may be seen upon its beautiful 
branches at the same time. It has been found to be a native of St. 
Domingo, of Abyssinia, of the island of Mozambique, of the coast 
of Zanguebar, and of the great forests of Orapu, in Guiana. 




















EXCURSIONS ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 


Ne.. I. 


Journey from Alexandria to Rosetta, by Aboukir and the Lake 
Etko—and Voyage up the Nile to Cairo. 


HAvInG seen all that was deemed curious or interesting at Alex- 
andria, I had begun to prepare fora visit to Grand Cairo, the great 
capital of Modern Egypt, and from thence still farther up the mys- 
terious Nile. On the 22d of September, all being ready for our jour- 
ney, I took a cup of coffee with my English friends, and was mounted 
before sun-rise, having with me two small portmanteaus and a 
mattress, which, with the servant’s baggage, made a sufficient load 
for one of the horses procured for us: and on three others, myself, 
my servant, and the guide who was to xecompany us, rode. In 
leaving the town of Alexandria, by a road strewed with fiagiments 
of the ancient Greek city, the Saracen town, and the more modern 
Arab dwellings, recently demolished by the French, we were 
assailed by innumerable packs of dogs, who make their holes like 
foxes, amidst these ruined heaps, and from thence sally out in 
troops on all who pass near them. Tnsignificant as this annoyance 
may seem, it is rot easy to convey a faithful picture of their wolf- 
like appearance, and hideous yelping ; which is certainly sufficiently 
disgusting to justify the classification that has been given to it, 
of ‘ the sixth plague of Egypt.’ Among all the confused wreck 
of ancient and modern remains, there are only three granite pillars 
now standing erect, and these appear to have formed the portico of 
a building of some magnificence ; the columns being from four to 
five feet in diameter, and the shaft in one entire piece of the finest 
rose-coloured granite. 

At the Rosetta Gate, which is guarded by a Saracan tower, the 
Bey’s passport was demanded of us: but on answering that I was 
an Englishman, it was deemed sufficient. From the walls to the 
shore of the Lake Maudie, where we intended embarking, we passed 
over the ground on which the armies were encamped during the last 
campaign, the lines and advanced works of which are still remain- 
ing ; but not finding our boat at the place appointed, we pushed 
on to Aboukir, under the hope of finding her on that side the lake, 
as it would be more than a day’s journey to Rosetta by land, and 
we had made no provision for a night’s halt, having confided in our 
boatman’s punctuality. 

In treading the ground consecrated to British valour, by the 
blood of the gallant Abercrombie, and on which may be yet seen 
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the bleached bones of his victorious followers and defeated enemies, 
indiscriminately mixed in the equality of death, I was so absorbed 
in the reflections which such a scene is caleulated to excite, that I 
rode for upwards of an hour unconscious either of our pace or di- 
rection. The jackalls, with which all this part of the country 
abounds, had torn the buried bodies of the slaughtered troops from 
their loose sandy graves ; while the shattered fragments of their bones, 
now dispersed by the wind, and whitened by the sun, inspired a 
train of feeling which left me in doubt whether [should tread the 
ground with exultation, as the field of victory, or trace it with sad- 
ness as the ensanguined plain of carnage, cruelty, and death! 

We drew near to Aboukir, and while my servant went in quest of 
the boat, I made an excursion to the castle, which was now insight. 
In the way to this, | passed the site of the ancient Canopus, which 
is not so near to the sea-shore as it is placed in the latest maps. A 
few scattered blocks of granite, fragments of columns, and detached 
capitals, broken and defaced, with large masses of brick work, 
amid heaps of rubbish, are all that remains of this superb and 
luxurious city. Not a vestige is to be traced either of its magni- 
ficent temple or renovating baths, in which, if ancient records may 
be believed, disease was changed to blooming health, and the tide 
of youthful vigour made to flow again through the exhausted veins 
of decrepitude. T would willingly have prolonged my stay on this 
spot; but the return of my servant, who brought intelligence of 
his success in procuring another boat, allowed me but just time to 
ride towards the castle,—into which the guards were unwilling to 
admit us. Its external appearance, however, was not such as to 
excite a very strong curiosity to examine its interior, as it had the 
air of a building fast crumbling to decay. 


The shallowness of the lake on which we were about to embark, 
would not allow the boat to approach within a hundred yards of 
the shore, and to reach her I had mounted on the shoulders of a 
naked Arab, who bore me part of the way with great ease and 
safety ; but this circumstance being perceived by the crew of ano- 
ther boat, two of them hastened toward us ; and meeting us about 
mid-way, unseated me from my elevated position. Knowing at this 
time only .a few words of Arabic, I could not communicate with 
them in this tongue; and all I could utter in French, Italian, and 
Greek, was to as little purpose as if it had been Hebrew or even 
English. It was a contest between rival boatmen for a fare ; and 
after being almost stunned with their vociferations, and narrowly 
escaping a cold and muddy bath, I was at length borne, by the 
strongest party, on board a different boat to that which we had en- 
gaged. The rest of the crew soon followed us ; and before we made 
sail, the matter was compromised between the Arabs of the re- 
spective boats for a few paras distributed among those who were 
thus deprived of their expected benefit. 
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A fresh northerly breeze drove us rapidly through the ancient 
Canopic mouth of the Nile, into the bay of Aboukir. If the plain 
of Alexandria, and the name of Abercrombie, could awaken national 
and patriotic associations, the bay of Aboukir and the name of Nel- 
son were calculated to excite them in a still mere powerful degree. 
While I traversed the one, however, I was permitted to indulge my 
reflections in uninterrupted silence ; but, in crossing the other, it 
was impossible to answer the multiplicity of questions which the 
inquisitive Arabs proposed to me, They spoke much of the war 
were astonished that two nations should come so far off to fight 
their battles; and wondered that the English did not remain here, 
after they were masters of the country, and extirpate the Turks 
from Egypt. I was amused with the singular ideas which they ex- 
pressed on many subjects, and this lessened the tedium of our coast- 
ing voyage along the bay, from which we entered by a narrow mouth 
into the lake Etko, crossing over a dangerous bar, and continuing 
an easterly direction till we disembarked about three o’elock upon 
the sturdy shoulders of the boatmen at the village of the same 
name. 

This village, though agreeably situated, and preseuting an inte- 
resting appearance from the lake, in its white minarets, and dome- 
built cemetries, contains only a few wretched houses inhabited by 
the poorest fishermen and peasants. The lake, to which it gives its 
name, abounds with fish; and the eatching of these furnishes oceu- 
pation to nearly all the residents. The odour sent forth by putri- 
fied masses lying exposed to a burning sun, was such as to make us 
hasten to prosecute our journey. 

‘or a mile or two beyond Etko, the road lies through date-trees 
and reeds growing out of the sand. This is in some places collected 
into large hills, and forms a very novel appearance ; for while these 
hills possessed all the roundness and smoothness, which is natural to 
heaps of small particles of any kind, the wind had given to their 
surface all the breezy rippling of a gently-agitated sea, just as if 
the heavy swell of the ocean had, after a long gale, begun to be 
ruffled by flying airs, called, in maritime language, “‘ cat’s paws,” 
and the whole sea transformed into a sandy desart. 

On leaving this, we entered on an extensive plain, without a blade 
of verdure to be seen on it as far as the eye could reach ; and hav- 
ing an unintercepted horizon on all sides, it was like riding on the 
surface of a lake. Rosetta was in sight; but we approached it so 
slowly, that I thought we were likely to be compelled, against our 
will, to observe the fast of Ramazan, as the sun was rapidly de- 
clining ; but soon after sun-set, the wild shout of joy issuing from 
the crowds within, and the illuminated mosque of the town itself, 
announced our near approach to its now festive walls. 

When we reached the town it was nearly eight o’clock, and so 
dark that we could scarcely grope our way through the narrow 
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streets, except where they were lighted by the glare of bazars, or 
mosques, which were now all decorated with lamps in honour of the 
Ramazan. 

Alighting at the house of the English Consul, who was an Italian 
long resident here, to whom the Consul at Alexandria had given 
us letters, he procured for us lodgings at an okel or tavern, where 
we partook of an excellent supper, and retired early to rest. 


Being desirous to reach Cairo during the feast of the Bairam, I 
proposed to make a very short stay here ; and wishing, at the same 
time, to improve that stay as much as possible, I left the okella at 
day-light, and made a complete circuit of the town before break- 
fast. We walked first along the banks of the Nile, and returned 
round the fortifications toward the land. Nothing can be imagined 
more beautifully picturesque than the view of the Nile and the op- 
posite shore of the Delta from the houses which here occupy its 
western bank. Early as the hour was, every one was in motion ; 
and the crowded bazars, and busy wharfs, gave an air of active in- 
dustry not generally witnessed in Oriental cities. The sun had 
hardly risen when we passed through the extensive burial-grounds 
without the walls; and yet at almost every grave were to be seen 
female figures so closely enveloped in their singular dresses, as to 
conceal every feature from the view, strewing leaves and flowers 
over the tombs of their departed friends, and offering up their 
prayers to heaven for the eternal welfare of their souls. This was 
a trait of character calculated to excite admiration ; but this feel- 
ing was arrested, and our attention excited by an incident that 
displayed other qualities in a remarkable degree. We drew near 
to a crowd of people who were assembled round some noisy dancers, 
celebrating, as we learnt, the Feast of the Dead; and, gaining the in- 
terior of the circle, we saw several figures, decked in the most gaudy 
finery, seated round a new made grave, on the top of which were 
two Arabs dancing and singing, with all the graceless violence of 
barbaric festivity, to the harsh sounds of a discordant reed and a 
kind of toneless tambourine. The friends of the deceased joined 
in the chorus of the song, and between every stanza, money was 
collected, but for what purpose we could get none of the crowd to 
explain. As we returned by the fortifications, it was a matter of 
no surprise to me to find them, like every other ‘Turkish work that 
I had yet seen, miserable in the extreme, and incapable of offering 
the slightest resistance to almost any description of besiegers. 


The Consul having waited on me after breakfast to express him- 
self at my service for the day, I joined him in a walk through the 
interior of the town, visiting every street and avenue, which occu- 
pied us until nearly sunset. ‘The streets are irregular, narrow, and 
unpaved ; the houses from six to eight stories high, each story 
successively projecting over the one below it, till they almost touch 
at the top, and thus darken the passage below. They are built of 
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old bricks, in a worse manner then even at Alexandria, and so 
loosely put together, as to threaten the passenger with destruction. 
We saw several of these houses in ruins from mere age and the 
badness of their materials, although all these were again collected 
out of the rubbish to erect other equally imperfect buildings 
upon the same spot. There are no ancient remains in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Rosetta ; but small granite pillars, Co- 
rinthian capitals of marble, and other fragments of antiquity are 
frequently to be seen employed in the coustruction of the modern 
buildings, and must have been found on er near the spot. We learn 
from Leo Africanus that the town was first founded in the time of 
the Caliphs, whose subjects might have brought the fragments in 
question from Alexandria, comparatively a short distance off, though 
this is an effort which the present race would assuredly never make. 


Of the wretched beings who crowded these streets, and seemed 
to linger out a weary existence in patient waiting for the moment 
that is destined to terminate it, my opinions were so unfavourable 
that I would willingly distrust their accuracy ; but as opinions are 
the involuntary effect of impressions irresistibly made upon the mind, 
one cannot choose their character ; and the opinion with which every 
thing in Egypt had inspired me was, that the combined evils 
of tyranny, superstition, and disease, inflict on its miserable inha- 
bitants the severest scourges of human wretchedness. 

Taking an early breakfast on the following day, I joined the 
Consul in a visit to the western shore of the Delta, landing at a 
village nearly opposite to the town. As we crossed in a small 
boat, a fresh northerly breeze but barely enabled us to stem the 
current of the river, which was then ruuning at the rate of six or 
seven miles an hour in mid-channel, and about five near the shore. 
The breadth of the Nile, abreast of Rosetta, appeared to me to be 
about a third of a mile ; the water was comparatively more muddy 
than the foulest water I had ever seen, and of a reddish yellow 
colour. Our walk through the gardens and rice fields of the 
Delta was delightful in the extreme. At present, although many 
parts are under water, from this being the season for the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, (September,) the verdure and fertility which 
everywhere displayed itself was equally beautiful and surprising. 
The delicious shade formed by the wild and luxuriant union of 
date trees, sycamores, orange bowers, lemon walks, and the leaves 
of the broad banana,—the delightful solitude which invited to re- 
pose, and the silence which reigned around, broken only by the 
waving foliage of the trees, and the chirping of birds—the perfect 
calm, the balmy temperature of the air—every thing in short that 
belonged to Nature, invited to love and happiness ; but, amidst 
these pleasing dreams, some wretched peasant, or some miserable 
hut, destroyed the charm of the illusion, and proved how much 
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despotic governments eould mar the greatest blessings both of 
nature and of art. 

It was past noon when we re-embarked to return to Rosetta, and 
the wind was still fresher than when we came out. As we con- 
tinued to sail up the river, the boatmen, to avoid the strength of 
the current, kept so close to the Delta, whose banks were now level 
with the water's edge, that the tall rushes frequently hung over the 
mast and entangled their tops with the cordage. It was, in short, 
like sailing in analley of verdure, and the novelty of the scenery 
increased the effect of its natural beauty. 

We landed at a mosque called Aboo-Mandoor, about two miles 
above Rosetta, and ascending its tower, enjoyed a rich and extensive 
view of all the surrounding country. ‘To the north west was 
Aboukir and the Mediterranean ; to the south the serpentine wind- 
ings of the Nile ; to the east, the verdant carpet of the Delta; and 
to the west,a dreary desart of sand. The effect of this contrast 
was very Striking, and although, from the flatness of the scenery and 
the uniformity of the horizon, it would not form a subject for the 
canvass, yet, as a picture of Nature on a grand scale, it was a 
charming view. 

In endeavouring to trace the foundations, which are yet to be seen 
on this site of the ancient Bolbitinum, no plans could be taken, on 
account of its being, at present, used as a Mohammedan cemetry ; 
but, in the exterior of the mosque below, several fragments of white 
and veined marble pillars had been used, the capitals of which 
were in high preservation, aud those, we learnt from the old priest 
of the mosque, were found upon the spot, with some others, forty or 
fifty years since. After extending our walk until nearly sunset, we 
returned again by the Nile, and dined at the okella in Rosetta. 


In the course of the day, my servant had procured the cabin of 
a jerm, or large boat, for our voyage to Cairo. This was appointed 
to sail.to-morrow ; the morning therefore furnished us sufficient 
occupation in procuring provisions and completing the necessary 
arrangements for our voyage. 

The noise of the cannon which this morning (Sept. 26) announced 
the commencement of the feast of Bairam awoke me at day-light, and 
I took an early walk through the town to witness the festivities of the 
occasion. Eventhe grave and phlegmatic countenancesof the Turks 
wore the smile of holiday, and among the lower orders all was 
licentious merriment. In one part was to be seen bearded age 


swinging on a rope suspended between date-trees ; in another, a 
party of silent smokers ; in a third, devotees at prayer on carpets 
in the middle of the streets ; and not ten paces distant, crowds of 
all ages and conditions assembled round juggling Arabs, lost in 
admiration of their clumsy tricks, graceless attitudes, and still more 
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barbarous music. The multiplicity of objects so strange and so 
various, unfavourable as they were to calm examination, left im- 
pressions not highly honourable to human nature in general, and 
still less so to Oriental wisdom. 


At noon I waited on the Consul to take leave, and after receiving 
coffee and a pipe at his hands, he accompanied me on board the 
jerm, preceded by two slaves, and dressed in his Consular uniform, 
a mark of respect he always paid “ les voyageurs Anglais,” with a 
view, as he observed, to support the dignity of the nation in the 
estimation of the Turks! They must have seen then with very dif- 
ferent eyes from myself this caricature of dignity. When I beheld 
beside mea tall, meagre skeleton, arrayed in a scarlet coat, with 
blue facings and gold epaulets; white breeches and knee buckles ; 
a waiscoat not more then ten inches deep; the waist of the coat 
reaching nearly as high as the shoulders, and the skirts crossing 
each other in sharp points below, like the overlapping of a pigeon’s 
wings ; and this towering column of a man, upwards of six feet six, 
surmounted by a cocked-hat, 41’ Espagnol, the height of which 
was nearly double the length of its base, I hardly knew whether the 
smile was most excited by the whimsicalities of the dress, or the 
inconceivable vanity of the wearer. 

At two p. m. we sailed from Rosetta for our voyage upon the 
Nile, and as my servant had made all the necessary arrangements, 
I found the cabin of the jerm furnished with conveniences and pro- 
visions for a much longer voyage than to Cairo. In the small 
apartinent abaft us, were a Turkish family, the father of which was 
busily employed in stopping with bits of cotton every crevice in the 
partition that divided us, to prevent the possibility of our seeing 
them. ‘The boat was from thirty to forty tons ; the cabin we oc- 
cupied six feet by ten, and the after one not more than five feet 
square. The cargo consisted of bale goods, on which three other 
Turkish passengers occupied the uncovered part of the boat in com- 
mon. As the breeze was fresh from the northward, we made a 
rapid progress under the large blue striped lateen-sails which they 
use here ; and keeping always so close to the Delta, as to touch 
the rushes from the deck, wherever the ground was sufficiently 
solid to walk, five or six naked Arabs jumped on shore, and track- 
ing us with a tow-rope fastened to the mast, considerably accelerated 
our progress, plunging into the water when they met the interpo- 
sition of a canal, and swimming through its muddy stream with an 
almost amphibious pleasure. The serpentine windings of the river 
presented at every turn delightful prospects of fertility, and its 
effect was considerably heightened by the innumerable villages 
which rose in every direction of the view. 

Through the medium of my servant, who spoke Arabic perfectly 
well, and with whom I communicated in Italian, the passengers were 
desirous of conversing with me, a wish that I very readily indulged, 
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as it opened a source of amusement which proved abundantly pro- 
ductive. Without transcribing the whole of our dialogue, it would 
be impossible to convey an idea of their profound ignorance of every 
thing beyond their own country, or the strange opinions they en- 
tertained on geographical subjects especially. I embraced the op- 
portunity of putting their credulity to the trial ; and finding that 
the relation of remarkable facts had too much of probability to in- 
terest them, branched into the marvellous ; but, strange as it may 
appear, although they very readily credited the story of beautiful 
women growing on trees in the West Indies, as quoted from one of 
their Gazeteers by Dallaway ; and the existence of people in Ame- 
rica, whe, combining both sexes, were a male before and a female 
behind, having two separate faces on one head, separate bodies on 
one trunk, and capable both of becoming a father and a mother at 
the same time ; though they believed all this, and stories even more 
absurd, nothing could prevail on them to credit that there was a 
part of the world where the empire of the year was divided by a 
six months’ light and six months’ darkness, although they declared 
themselves even more disposed to admit this than the absurd and 
laughable opinion that the world was a globe! In disproof of the 
former, they urged the necessity of prayer at sunrise and sunset, 
which would theu be only twice in the year; but, while they reasoned 
amongst each other with all possible gravity on this subject, the 
rotundity of the earth diverted them excessively, and when to this 
was added its diurnal revolution, they could not suppress their 
laughter at the idea of our being thrown into the air like flies. To 
talk to them of gravitation confining us to our seats, was idle ; they 
bid Giovanna tell me, that what I first talked of was rational 
enough, but this last was beyond all belief. Such were the senti- 
ments of mercantile men, in rather affluent circumstances, and resi- 
dent in the well-frequented metropolis of Grand Cairo, 





We continued our progress until an hour after sunset, when the 
wind having died away, and the current gathered fresh strength 
from the calm, the boat was moored to stakes of wood driven 
into the marsh, for the night ; and the Turks inviting me to join in 
their evening meal, I knew their manners too well to refuse their 
hospitable offer. They intended it as an honour; I, therefore, 
drank their thick coffee without milk or sugar, and puffed their long 
pipes with as much apparent pleasure as they could wish. 

An angry mother and her erying infants on one side, noisy Arabs 
on the other, and the hosts of flies and mosquitoes, with still more 
offensive vermin, which seemed to dispute the empire of our cabin— 
added nothing to the sweetness of my repose. I watched with 
anxiety the slow progress of the stars, which were not more numerous 
than the enemies that tormented me, and waited for the dawn 
with an impatience known only to the restless. The planets had 
searcely begun to fade before I was dressed, and, jumping on shore, 
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Isaluted the rising sun amidst the rice-fields of the Delta, while the 
scattered peasants, with their faces turned toward his rays, were 
paying their morning homage to the deity in the humblest attitudes, 
touching the earth with their foreheads, and kissing his footstoo! 
with reverence. One would be tempted to admire all this apparent 
fervour of devotion, and to view with pleasure the indulgent bounty 
of Nature on the one hand, and the gratitude of her children on the 
other, did we not, in turning from the fields to the villages, see how 
blessings so inestimable are misapplied. 'Thronghout the whole of 
Berimbal, where there are upwards of two hundred dwellings and 
five or six mosques, there is not a house in which an European 
peasant would lodge his cattle. A square space of ten or twelve 
feet, enclosed with mud-walls, and covered with loose straw spread 
on branches of trees laid across, with no other opening either for 
light or air than a door through which they crawl rather than walk, 
serves a whole family, whose entire furniture consists in a few 
earthen-vessels, which they use for all the purposes of cooking, 
eating, and every other household duty; chairs, tables, beds, plates, 
knives or forks, are articles unknown to them; rice is their constant 
food, which they eat out of the earthen pot in which it is boiled, 
with wooden spoons, sitting round a cow-dung fire in the middle of 
the floor, and inhaling at every breath sufficient smoke to suffocate 
any one else. The noon repast finished, the father dozes over his 
pipe, the mother sits at the door muffled in blue cotton rags, and 
the children roll in the filth as though it were their native element ! 
The women, more ugly than can be described, covered their faces 
most scrupulously at my approach, though I had often seen enough 
of them to disgust me before I was perceived ; but, as a proof of 
their singular ideas of modesty, I saw several, whose rags were not 
sufficient to conceal their sex, conversing with men absolutely naked, 
and, at the same time, covering their faces so completely that no- 
thing but their eyes were visible. 

After rambling until nearly noon, alternately charmed with the 
beauties which Nature every where presented, and disgusted with 
the pictures of wretchedness with which they were contrasted, I 
returned to the boat, which was now preparing to sail, having been 
detained by the morning’s calm and strong current. 

At four p. m. we passed between Fazzhana and Shimsherree ; at 
five, between Sindihour and Deheirout ; and at sunset were abreast 
of Foua, the ancient Metelis, but said to contain no antiquities. 
This reach of the river lying in a N. E. direction, and besides being 
very short, having an island at each angle, the current runs here at 
least seven miles an hour, from the combined effect of those cir- 
cumstances, to which was now added the influence of astrong N. E. 
breeze. Our Arab boatmen, however, soon leaped overboard, and 
stemming the stream, like crocodiles, conveyed a tow-rope on shore, 
to which the villagers clapped on,and, witha song precisely like those 
I have heard sung by African slaves in the West Indies, towed us, 
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against wind and current, as high as Surroumbey, from whence we 
made sail, and moored at midnight between the Delta and the small 
islands opposite to the town of Rahmaniah. 


The bed had certainly no temptations for me, and I continued 
very willingly on deck, although the dew fell heavily, and the night 
air is considered dangerous; but I was disposed to defer until the 
last moment my entry into certain torment, from which, however 
I might temporarily escape by the strong inclination to sleep that 
time and fatigue had given me, I was sure to be prematurely dis- 
turbed, and to arise bitten, swollen, and unrefreshed. 


Before sunrise on the following day, I had walked over Cafr 
Ibrahim, the small village at which we were moored, and intexded 
visiting Rahmaniah, to see the commencement of the Alexandrian 
canal which leads from thence ; but an early breeze obliged me to 
be on board, as we made sail at six o’clock. The boat making a 
short stay at Mehalet Aabaala, where a multitude of Arabs were 
assembled at a bazar of cattle, | went on shore for an hour; and 
mixing in the crowd, was diverted with the jockeying intrigues and 
disputes of the dealers. The cattle were numerous, and of excel- 
lent quality: sheep and goats in abundance; young camels of a 
finer shape than those of Turkey; asses of a strength and spirit 
unknown to eur climates; and herds of buffaloes, which, immersed in 
the muddy river with nothing but their eyes above the surface, 
horns, ears, and even nostrils, being covered by a horizontal posi- 
tion of the head, seemed to enjoy the luxury of the bath with all 
the characteristic indolence of their keepers. Hogs, so plentiful 
with us, aud who would enjoy this delicious mud with so peculiar 
a zest, are nowhere te be seen. 

At ten o’clock we passed Shibaghtee, opposite to the ancient 
Nauerates, a wretched assemblage of mud huts, with only one 
mosque, and that appearing ready to fall. Near this village, and 
romantically situated amid a cluster of trees on the banks of the 
Nile, was a dome of good masonry, highly ornamented and sur- 
mounted by a erescent, rising from amongst a number of tombs 
arched over with brick-work. On inquiry [ learnt this was the se- 
pulchre of a poor individual, who, being a naked, helpless idiot while 
alive, was honoured as a saint after his death, and his sepulchre 
visited by the devout for proteetion on all oceasions of danger. 

At Cafr Jousar, the ascent of the stream lying in a north-east 
direction, the Arabs took their tow-rope on shore, and as I was de- 
sirous of exercise, the boat was steered close enough for me to jump 
on the bank. Although Europeans frequently pass this way, yet, as 
they seldom land, there are many villages in which they have never 
been seen, as appears to have been the case with the present. While 
the boatmen tracked along the edge of the shore, I passed through 
the inner streets alone, and caused apparently as much alarm as a 
lion or a hyena would have done in a civilized town. Mothers 
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caught their children in their arms and fled, half closing the door of 
their hut, and gratifying their curiosity by peeping through insecurity. 
Naked boys and girls scampered in all directions until they gained 
some place of shelter, and even the men stood aloof with a stupid 
stare, until a lad about eighteen came running towards me, and, 
bowing, kissed my hand, put it to his forehead, and laid his own on 
his heart, the accustomed mode of respectful salutation in the 
East; when, pronouncing the word “ Rasheed, Rasheed,” the 
Egyptian name of Rosetta, he gave me to understand, that he had 
before seen Franks at that place, and had reason to respect them. 
Some of the children acquired confidence from this example, and 
approached a little nearer, but fled the instant I held out my hand 
to them, although the paras it contained were a great tempta- 
tion. So much had every ,thing the aspect of savage life, that I 
could scarcely believe myself to be on the banks of a great com- 
mercial river; and should have fancied that I was treading the 
wilds of America, did not the squalid misery and diseased appear- 
ance of those infant natives convince me how superior is the healthy 
freedom of unshackled nature to the double slavery of despotism 
and superstition. After an hour’s walk, I returned on board 
with an improved appetite, and dined very heartily on roasted 
quails and rice, each of these abounding at the present season in the 
country. 

The wind continued fresh from the northward, and we passed 
rapidly by Shaboor, the ancient Andropolis ; Salamoon, the ancient 
Gynzcopolis, were abreast of Tonuop, the ancient Taua, at sunset, 
where the natives were dancing and making merry ; and about 
midnight we brought up at the entrance of the Nadir reach, from 
its being too dark to tow through it. 

We were safely through the reach at sunrise on the 29th, and I 
had benefited by the opportunity of taking an early walk through 
the fields of the Delta, and embarking again from the village of 
Nadir. On both sides of the river the country now began to assume 
a different appearance. In the upper parts of the Delta, the soil 
being, at the present moment, three or four feet above the water’s 
edge, irrigation is no longer performed so simply as it is nearer the 
sea; the water being here raised by wheels turned by buffaloes, or 
dipped up from the river by two naked Arabs, with a sort of bas- 
ket slung in cords, exactly as represented in the Fig. 2. of Plate 
XLVI. in Denon’s Travels. The soil, however, is still the black 
loam or alluvial deposit of the Nile, and every where equally fer- 
tile. On the western bank, a greater portion of the land is ap- 
plied to pasturage; herds and flocks are more numerous; the 
villages are smaller and fewer in number; nor are mosques so 
thickly strewed ; date trees are less abundant ; the flat line of the 
horizon is sometimes broken by hillocks of rising ground, and groups 
of plane, sycamore, and other trees, more frequently relieve, by 
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their fuller and more luxuriant foliage, the monotony of the scene. 
Pigeons and other birds are in such numbers, and so tame, that whole 
flocks of them would alight on our boat, and feed ou the rice 
which was thrown to them—a confidence they acquired from their 
never being molested by the natives, who abstain from doing them 
injury, rather from motives of superstition than humanity. 

Above Terreny, the ancient Terenthis, from which the route to 
the Natron Lakes and valley of the Dry River is generally taken, 
the sandy Desart begins to appear, and encroaching more and more 
upon the fertile borders of the Nile, as we advance upwards, at 
length reaches to the water’s edge on the eastern side, continuing 
as high up as Benisalahmy, a village built entirely on the sand, 
without the least verdure about it. From thence it again improves, 
and the number of fine spreading trees that are scattered on 
the banks, give a great beauty and novelty of effect to the change. 

A group of naked children of both sexes having gathered round 
the boat, as we kept close to the weather shore ; some bits of bread 
were thrown into the water, into which they immediately plunged, 
and after a contest, in which it was surprising to see how well they 
supported themselves in the water, the successful ones swam to the 
shore without the use of their arms, which they held up out of the 
water, to prevent losing their prize; among these was a girl at 
least ten years old, an age at which females are often married, and 
sometimes become mothers in this country ; she seemed as familiar 
to the element as any of the party, and was superior in strength 
and agility, most of the others being much younger. 

Towards sunset, as we approached the apex of the Delta, at the 
junction of the Damietta and Rosetta branches of the Nile, we de- 
scried, in the southern horizon, the towering pyramids of Ghizah. 
Their western face receiving the sun’s almost horizontal rays, con- 
trasted with the dark sides of the opposite quarters, produced a 
beautiful effect, and I had an opportunity of bearing testimony to 
the accuracy with which Denon has described their well-defined 
angles, notwithstanding the blue mist of distance that surrounds 
them. It would be almost writing a history to give utterance to 
the thousand associations that took fnreible possession of my mind, 
when my eye caught the first glance of those stupendous monu- 
ments. Ages appeared to pass in review before me ; the volume of 
Time seemed open to my perusal, and obscure as were its early 
pages, the permanency of the characters that were visible in these 
stupendous efforts of human labour, seemed to triumph over the 
mutilated and blotted fragments of later records. 

The next morning’s fog, from the extreme humidity of the air, 
completely obscured our view of the country for several hours after 
sunrise, but when the atmosphere cleared up we were very amply 
repaid for this privation by the rich prospect which the approach 
to Cairo presents. ‘The city itself, seated at the foot of the Mokat- 
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tam hills ; its dome-topped mosques and countless minarets ; the 
forests of lateen masts on the shores of Boulac ; the swelling Nile, 
covering whole islands and provinces with its abundant waters ; the 
fleets of boats sailing through branches and canals in every possible 
direction, appearing to skim along the surface of the fields them- 
selves, from the verdure intercepting the view of the narrow chan- 
nels ; the towns and villages that studded this variegated carpet of 
nature ; the busy hum of commerce, which could be already heard ; 
on the one side the silent desolation of the Desart, and on the other 
a splendid city, seated at the foot of imposing hills, and full of life 
and motion; with the endless diversity of figures, dresses, com- 
plexions, countries, religious, manners, and even languages, of the 
crowds who passed in review before us, all contributed to form a 
picture more resembling the effect of fairy enchantment than reality. 
Neither London nor Lisbon, the only two metropolitan cities that I 
had yet seen seated like Cairo on the banks of a commercial river, 
and with both of which I was familiar, have nothing like this East- 
ern capital. Both on the Thames and the Tagus almost everything 
is characteristic of the prevailing national taste and manners ; but 
at this emporium of Oriental opulence on the Nile, the diversity 
is so endless, that it is almost impossible to point out any one style 
or character which prevails above another: and if I experienced 
strange sensations on landing at Alexandria, | felt infinitely more 
on entering Cairo, to which even Europeans have attached the 
epithet ‘* Grand,” and which the Arabs dignify by the expressive 
title of “« Mother of the World.” 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT ALEPPO. 
Caco is the midnight scene—the cooling hour 
Wafts on its wings the dew’s refreshing shower, 
And, borne from cedar groves, a gentle gale 
Breathes a soft fragrance through Aleppo’s vale: 
No awe-inspiring voice, no sound invades 
The death-like stillness of the gloomy shades ; 
Save where clear Sanga’s streams in num‘rous rills 
Gurgling descend from yonder palm-crown’d hills ; 
Save where the Moslem guards, at th’ Antioch gate, 
Carouse, and curse the Christians as they wait 
The day’s return, or pace with thund’ring tread 
The turret’s steep, that rocks its lofty head ; 
Save where Mohammed’s sons their orgies hold, 
And sherbet quaff on carpets frmged with gold. 
Thy sons, Aleppo, lull’d in soft repose, 
Their senses steep, nor dream of future woes. 
Oh! sleep, unhappy victims, while ye may ; 
Death hovers nigh to gorge his destined prey. 
No more shall pleasure’s cup, the festive dance, 
Or midnighi revel all your souls entrance. 
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Thousands no more the light of Heaven shall see, 
Sunk in the womb of vast eternity. 

Lo! ona sudden darker horrors low’r, 
And omens strange portend th’ eventful hour. 
No more soft zephyrs through the casements shed 
Their cooling influence o’er the weary head ; 
But hot, and stifling, as Sirocco’s blast 
Blown o’er the regions of the sandy waste, 
A noxious exhalation stops the breath, 
The fatal harbinger of woe and death. 
Borne on the sultry gale, what rumbling sound 
Flings to the troubled air its peal profound ? 
Th’ alarm is hush’d—again that sound of fear 
In hoarser cadence strikes the astonish’d ear. 
Hark ! the loud watch-dogs, with portentous yell, 
Howl through the frightened streets a dismal knell, 
And warning give, by wond’rous instinct led, 
That dangers hover o'er Aleppo’s head. 
Hark! how the temples and the mosques declare 
Th’ approaching shock of elemental war! 
The conscious bells electric impulse feel, 
And simultaneous ring a thund'ring peal, 
Which seems to cry, O impious race, beware ; 
The God of Vengeance comes ; he will not spare. 
Grasping Omnipotence, his awful form, 
Wing’d with red lightning, rides upon the storm. 
What rocking shakes again the palsied earth, 
Like Chaos struggling in primeval birth! 
Not half so loud, through fields of ether driven, 
Thunders the dread artillery of Heaven. 
Fly, hapless victims! fly, where safety calls ; 
Your bulwarks totter, and your city falls. 
In vain ye fly! the demon Death behind 
Speeds swifter than the sightless pinions of the wind ; 
Quick as the lightning’s glimpse the cleaving ground 
Expands her jaws, and in the vast profound 
Mosques, towers, and streets, with hideous wrack uptorn, 
And down the chasm precipitately borne, 
Descend, and disappear. One general doom 
Despatches thousands to a living tomb. 
For them, alas! the sun’s reviving light, 
The matin breeze, the balmy dews of night 
Shall ne’er return. No friends shall close their eyes, 
Or bathe with tears their funeral obsequies ; 
In icy slumber bound beneath they lie, 
Entomb’d in one wide gulf of misery. 
Thy sons, Mohammed, to their mosques repair, 
And, ‘* Allah’’ ery, with unavailing prayer. 
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Earth’s entrails heave; the waving turret falls, 
And ’whelms the prostrate crowd beneath its walls : 
Escape is vain—in one short moment more 
Each suff’rer’s doom, each dying pang is o’er, 
Eternal God, could not thy temples save 
Meek Israel’s offspring from the yawning grave? 
Jehovah speaks, ‘** Repentance comes too late ;"" 
Jehovah wills, and what he wills is fate. 
But must they die? Will God, their guardian power, 
Forsake his people in affliction’s hour? 
That God, who oft for Judah’s sons display’d 
The stretch’d out vengeance of Almighty aid? 
Yes—he rejects their prayers ; the suppliant’s groan 
Flies up unheeded to th’ eternal throne. 
Weep, hapless Israel! desolate, forlorn, 
*Reft of thy sons, afflicted Sion, mourn. 
The morning dawns, and with returning light 
Surveys the horrors of th’ eventful night. 
Weep, Syria, weep! for o’er thy sunken plains 
The withering fiend of Desolation reigns. 
Unhappy city! is no vestige seen 
To tell to future times the tragic scene? 
Thy doom is past—but o’er thy mould’ring stone 
Black Ruin rears his solitary throne. 
Thou too, O Sanga, startled from thy course, 
Refluent didst feel disorder’d Nature’s force ; 
Aleppo’s walls no more thy streams shall lave, 
Or join its waters with Euphrates’ wave: 
No more along thy banks shall virgins stray, 
Bathe in thy flood, or sport the live-long day ; 
But sunk, or whelm’d beneath th’ uplifted plain, 
The weary pilgrim seeks thy streams in vain. 
Yon mourners mark! upon each haggard brow 
Sit clouded grief, despair, and frantic woe ; 
They, hapless band, denied Hope’s cheering ray, 
Through falling masses grope their darksome way, 
Or crawl o'er bleeding heaps of kindred dead, 
Whilst pendent tow’rs hang trembling o’er their head. 
Here turn your eyes, and view yon loosen’d wall, 
Which nodding frowns, and totters to its fall. 
Ah! whence that groan, which struck my startled ear? 
What mangled forms beneath yon pile appear! 
Oh! sight of woe! and could not Mercy save 
These tortur’d remnants from a ling’ring grave ? 
The die is cast—Jehovah will’d to see 
Aleppo drain the dregs of Misery. 
See there immur’d alive in caves of stone, 
Convuls’d with pain, unheeded, and unknown, 
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A mother groans ; o’erarch'd by tumbling tow’rs, 
(Whilst Death in ev’ry unduiation low’rs, ) 
Beneath a cumbrous mass half crush’d she lies, 
Midst Desolation mourns ; ’midst Darkness sighs ; 
She clasps, with agony and distraction wild, 

Of many kill’d her last surviving child: 

Iler blood-stain’d breast scarce folds her mangled boy, 
So late the author of its parent’s joy ; 

He faintly asks, with meek-imploring eye 

That aid, O wretched state of Misery, 

Which the fond parent can no more supply. 
Exhausted Nature fails—A ling’ring doom 
Amidst this horric scene consigns them to the tomb, 
What heart of stone this tale of grief can hear, 
Nor drop from Pity’s eye one tender tear ? 

Ill fated city ! happy hadst thou been, 

If these disasters clos’d the death-fraught scene. 
The fiend, dire Pestilence, whose noxious breath 
Spreads foul infection, and whose frown is death, 
Uprears her form ; amidst the sulphurous blast 
She scowl’d, and wither’d Syria as she past. 
Dread Queen of Terrors, stay thy murd’rous hand, 
Nor add fresh horrors to a prostrate land. 

But see! where outeast on the desart wild, 
Mourns widow’d Syria, Sorrow’s humbled ehild, 
And cheerless at the sad remembrance sighs 

Of friends, of kindred lost, and dying agonies. 
Her mangled sons, bereft of food and home, 
Wishing to linger, yet compell’d to roam, 

Faint, meagre, wan, encamp beneath the sky,— 
The earth their bed, the heav’n their canopy. 

O! hapless state ! e’en these are doom’d to feel 
The blood-stain’d vengeance of the bandit’s steel ! 
Ruthless as prowling wolves an Arab horde, 
Whose trade is plunder, and whose wealth the sword, 
Complete that havoc Nature had begun, 

And close the scene in blood—The work of Death is done ! 
OQ! more than Demons in a human form, 

Fiercer than scorpions, and the sweeping storm, 
Soft Mercy’s path your footsteps never trod, 
Gold is your Idol; Avarice your God. 

The pride of cities, as the pride of man, 

Endures not longer than the shortest span 

If God so will—Thus, chang’d by his command, 
The fairest realms become wide wastes of sand : 
Thus serpents hiss, where goodly cities stood, 
And streams like Sanga turn to pools of blood. 
Thus fell Imperial Tyre, great Ocean’s queen ; 
No remnant lives to tell that she has been. 
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Thus fell proud Babylon ; such Aleppo’s fate ; 
Sad proof! what judgments on the guilty wait. 
Ye, sages, say, who skill’d in mystic lore, 

Whence Earth’s convulsions spring, each cause explore ; 
Does Nature’s law, does subterranean breath 

Kindling supply these magazines of death? 

Does wild uproar convulse the womb of earth, 

When vapours pent within contend for birth? 

Does steam volcanic boiling under ground 

Burst the firm earth, and deal destruction round ? 

Or does Heav’n’s rratchless king, whose awful might 

All being owns, who spake, ‘‘,and there was light,’ 

Wield the destroying elements, design’d 

To humble guilty states, and scourge mankind ? 

But whence these frightful visitations flow 

God’s wise decree permits not man to know : 

Aim not, O man, beyond the limit giv’n ; 

Submission learn, and leave thy fate to Heav’n. 

O thou Supreme, whom awful glory shrouds,— 

Array’d in light, and curtained in the clouds,— 

Almighty king, arrest thy vengeful hand ; 

Oh! spare the sad remains of Syria’s land. 

Bid Britain, prompt Misfortune’s cause to aid, 

Heal the sad wound Affliction’s dart has made ; 

Bid her uplift a fallen state, and save 

The few survivors from the destin’d grave. 

But lo! what white-robed Cherub quits the sky, 

Attended by her sister Charity ? 

*Tis Mercy’s self, the messenger of love, 

Vouchsaf’d to wretched man by God above ; 

To sad Aleppo’s sons she whispers peace, 

And bids their sorrows and afflictions cease, 

Inspir’d by her, Mohammed's realms unite, 

And hail with joy the Gospel’s purer light: 

She comes, and Pheenix-like, new tow’rs arise ; ~ 
Aleppo strikes again th’ admiring skies, 

And wonders at her new-born destinies. 

What mean these visions bursting on my sight ? 
Whither does Fancy wing her rapt’rous flight? 
She draws aside, before my ravish’d eye, 

The mystic curtain of Futurity : 

The night of Error fades ; the Gospel’s ray, 
Flashing conviction, dawns with brighter day ; 
Dispels the Koran, and its sensual plan, 

To brutes degrading all the pow’rs of man ; 
And Syria’s sons, where first the Gospel shone, 
Messiah hail again, and Moslem faith disown. 
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Turnin@ now to other parts of India, we find that, even before 
the commencement of the war with Hyder, the resources of the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal had been exhausted. In 
August 1780, General Goddard, carrying on operations on the 
western side of the Mahratta country, informed the Bombay Go- 
vernment that, in consequence of irregular and scanty pay, the 
army under his command could no longer be relied on. To such 
representations the Presidency was incapable of lending due atten- 
tion; the supplies from Bengal were insufficient; loans had been 
contracted, and proved inadequate; there seemed to be no hope 
from financial expedients, and therefore those sage politicians ap- 
pear to have abandoned themselves to chance. 








When the Bengal Government received intelligence, in Sep- 
tember 1780, of the irruption of Hyder into the Carnatic, they came 
immediately to the resolution, that advantageous terms of peace 
should be offered to the Mahrattas, through the Rajah ef Berar ; 
engaging, among other things, that, should the fort of Bassein 
(against which a force was then proceeding) be reduced while ne- 
gociations were on foot, other equivalent territory and revenue 
should be given up in its stead. Nizam Ali, Scindia, the Peishwa, 
and the Poonah ministers, were apprized by letter of these terms, 

Bassein was taken by General Goddard, in December 1780 ; and 
immediately afterwards, upon the General’s return to Bombay, an 
attack against the Mahratta dominions was planned. The army 
marched from Bassein in January 1781, intending to occupy the 
passes of the mountains, and threaten the capital, the more ef- 
fectually to dispose the enemy for peace. The Mahratta army, 
then in the Concan, under the command of Hurry Punt Furkea, 
amounted, it was supposed, to about 20,000 men; and was posted 
on the road leading most directly to the capital. Retreating 
through the plain country as the English advanced, the Mahratta 
army ascended the hills ; and there, being now joined by Holkar, 
seemed determined to repel the invaders. By a sudden and vehe- 
ment attack in the night, General Goddard succeeded, however, in 
driving them from the pass, and in the morning found himself in 
possession of the summit, and within forty-five miles of Poonah. 
Here he received offers of peace from an agent sent to meet him by 
the Mahratta minister, and agreed to suspend for eight days all 
military operations, to allow all parties time for negociation. The 
overtures of the English were rejected, however, by the Mahrattas, 
who hoped, in consequence of Hyder’s invasion, to extort terms 
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still more advantageous than those now offered them: and as Ge- 
neral Goddard anticipated no great result from attacking Poonah, 
which the enemy had determined, in case af danger, to reduce to 
ashes and abandon, he left his position on the hills, and marched 
back towards the sea-coast, harassed all the way by small parties 
of the enemy, and losing many lives in repelling them. After this 
unsuccessful expedition, General Goddard withdrew his forces to 
Cullian, there to pass the period of the monsoon. 

The operations of the English on the eastern side of the Mah- 
ratta country were af first disastrous, the army under Colonel Car- 
nac being actually in danger of falling into the hands of the enemy, 
or submitting at best toa shameful retreat. An enterprize ori- 
ginating in despair rendered them victorious. ‘They attacked the 
enemy during the night, who, expecting to take them prisoners on 
the morrow, entertained no apprehension of such an event, and were 
therefore easily thrown into confusion, dispersed, and defeated. 
Before this daring exploit was contemplated, Colonel Carnac had ap- 
plied for aid to Colonel Muir, then stationed at Futtyghur : but long 
before Colonel Muir could arrive with any reinforcement, Colonel 
Carnac had been compelled to have recourse to desperate policy, 
which fortunately succeeded. On the arrival of Muir, he used all 
his endeavours to eifect a peace with Scindia; but not possessing 
the power to command any thing, many months were passed in 
fruitless attempts, and it was not until Seindia perecived the rapid 
diminution of his own resources that he listened to terms. A treaty, 
however, was at length concluded in October 1781; by which it 
was agreed that the English should restore all the territory they 
had conquered on the further side of the Jumna; while Seindia, on 
his part, was not to molest the chiefs enjoying their alliance, and 
was, if possible, to effect a peace between the English and Hyder 
and the Peishwa. 

While these transactions with the Native powers were going on, 
a contest of greater moment still was actually maintained between 
the Governor and Council, and the Supreme Court of Caleutta. 
The Supreme Court, according to an Act passed in 1773, consisted 
of a Chief Justice and three puisné Judges ; the power of this Court 
emanated not from the Company, but the King, who likewise no- 
minated the Judges; and it was entrusted with the administration 
of all branches of English law in India. Its power, in civil cases, 
extended over all claims against the Company or any British sub- 
ject, and over all such claims against Natives, as the latter, at the 
time of entering into any contract, had agreed to submit to it. In 
criminal affairs, its powers extended oyer all British subjects, and 
over all persons directly or indirectly in the service of the Com- 
pany, or of any British subject. The Judges of this Court received 
a fixed salary, but no fees ; yet, as they possessed the patronage of 
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certain officers depending on fees, they were not wholly removed 
out of the sphere of corruption. 


To this Court the Parliament, with that ignorance and incapacity 
it so commonly displays, intrusted powers which every moment 
brought it into collision with the Governor and Council ; and thus 
two supreme authorities were created in India, which at first con- 
tented themselves with slight expressions of hostility, but grew em- 
bittered by degrees, and at length closed in deadly conflict, and by 
the fury of their animosity, spread uncertainty, suspicion, and 
terror through the provinces, and went near to endanger the sta- 
bility of our power in the East. It is not the business of history, 
and much less of a sketch so rapid as the one we profess to give of 
Indian affairs, to trace with a minute pencil the detail of such a 
Court’s proceedings. It is sufficient, for all useful purposes, to cha- 
racterize them ; leaving such persons as can digest endless docu- 
ments, whose analysis would swell the history of our country to the 
size of the Statutes at Large, to have recourse to the original 
papers, published by the command of Parliament, at the Company’s 
charge, and as accessible as such a chaos can be said to be. No 
writer who has to describe such transactions can do more than 
speak of them succinctly, if he indulges the hope of being read: 
posterity can have little to do with the details of a petty lawsuit 
in Bengal, although, if men possessed infinite patience and immortal 
life, it is possible they might derive some assistance from the mass 
of evidence that has been accumulated on this subject. 


So soon as this creature of the “ wisdom of Parliament ” began 
its operations in India, darting out writs, like fearful missives from 
a catapult, the minds of the ignorant and timid Natives were be- 
yond conception agitated and alarmed. They saw the most re- 
spectable of the Zemindars arrested in their houses by bailiffs, 
hurried away, frequently from a distance of five hundred miles, to 
Calcutta, and there, if not prepared with immediate bail, a thing 
they had perhaps never before heard of, buried alive in a loath- 
some and pestilential dungeon. Sometimes venerable Musulman 
magistrates were arrested for discharging their legal duties, now 
disputed by the Supreme Court ; and though, from age and infir- 
mity, incapable of long journeys, driven away to Calcutta. In one 
instance, an upright and impartial magistrate, arrested by the offi- 
cers of this Supreme Court, and dragged away on the usual jour- 
ney, expired on the road, thus escaping, by death, the contumely and 
dishonour, which must have been far more terrible to an ingenuous 
mind. 


By the removal, ruin, or flight of the Zemindars, (for many» 
possessed by an indefinite dread of the Supreme Court, actually 
fled away,) the proper collection of the revenue was rendered im- 
possible. The ryots, always disposed to evade the exactions of 
the Company, eagerly availed themselves of the present confusion 
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to escape the payment of their rents ; and thus, by the proceeding 

of the judges, all the operations of Government were impeded. See- 
ing affairs taking this disastrous turn, the Governor-General and 
Council, alarmed for their own sakes, as well as for the Company’s, 
hastened to lay a true representation of the case before the Court 
of Directors in England. The Directors, who act generally as 
though they were a college of despots, experienced some hesitation 
to proceed, in this instance, on their usual principles; as the judges, 
deriving their power from the King, assumed in their proceedings a 

tone of superiority over every thing connected with the Company. 
which overawed and subdued the pride even of the Directors 
themselves. ‘Therefore, not venturing to interfere with the preten- 
sions of King’s judges, this court of sovereigus condescended hum- 

bly to petition the ministry to interpose their authority between the 

majesty of the Company ard the prerogatives of the Supreme Court. 

They represented that, according to the intention of the legislature, 

the zemindars, farmers, and other occupiers of land, who, at the 

suit of Natives, had been tormented with writs, were by no means 

subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; that in arresting, 

removing to a great distance, and imprisoning in the common gaol, 

persons thus legally exempt from their power, the judges had been 

guilty of injustice and violence; that, in consequence, the Natives 

were highly exasperated, every man feeling himself exposed to 

suffer from the mysterious action of a Court at Calcutta every ima- 

ginable evil; and that this state of alarm and suspicion menaced 

the total destruction of the revenue. 

They, moreover, represented, that the Supreme Court not only 
thus indirectly impeded the collection of the revenue, but that it 
actually disputed the authority of the regular revenue courts, and 
usurped over them an absolute power : releasing persous whom they 
had confined, entertaining suits properly cognizable by them alone ; 
prosecuting judges for acts dove in Court in discharge of their 
duty ; indirectly supporting farmers of the revenue in fraudulent 
proceedings ; and thus annihilating, or, at least, suspending the 
Duannee Courts, and terrifying, by furious menaces, the Governor- 
General and Council, from the proper discharge of their duty in 
their capacity of a Court of Appeal. 

The Directors also represented, that the Supreme Court had per- 
tinaciously and absurdly demanded the production in Court of 
papers which might contain the most secret acts of government ; 
and, upon the seeretary refusing to produce them, had threatened 
him, and such members of council as had voted against their pro- 
duction, with an action, &e. 


And they further represented, that the Supreme Court, in direet 
contradiction to the intentions of the legislature, and with an inso- 
lent disregard, not only of the laws and customs of the people of 
India, but also of common justice and equity, had put in foree, 
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against Maha Rajah Nuncomar, the English law against forgery ; 
thus committing murder under pretence of fulfilling their duty, 
forgery not being a capital crime by the laws of India, where the 
offence was (or was said to have been) committed. The Directors 
very forcibly illustrated their position, that English law was never 
intended to be put in force against the Natives, by inquiring whe- 
ther every man convicted of bigamy, “ which,” said they, “ is 
allowed, protected, nay, almost commanded by their law, should be 
burnt in the hand if he can read, and hanged if he cannot read”? 
<« These,” they proceeded, “ are some of the consequences which 
we conceive must follow, if the criminal law of England be suffered 
to remain in force upon the Natives of Bengal. If it were legal to 
try, to convict, and execute Nuncomar for forgery, on the statute 
of George IL., it must, we conceive, be equally legal, to try, convict, 
and to punish the Subahdar of Bengal, and all his Court, for 
bigamy, upon the statute of James 1.” 

While the Court of Directors in England were making these 
alarming representations of the injustice of the Supreme Court, 
that Court, far beyond all immediate control of King, Company, or 
ministers, was proceeding triumphantly in violence and iniquity. 
We have already observed that details of such proceedings are be- 
side our purpose; it will, we apprehend, be quite sufficient to re- 
mark, that in a suit instituted by a nephew against his aunt at 
Patna, for the purpose of recovering from her a very large inherit- 
ance, which he contended she had possessed herself of by forged 
testaments the Supreme Court developed its whole policy, crush- 
ing the provincial council, and punishing the Mohammedan magis- 
trates, as before stated, for performing their legal functions. 

In 1777, another instance of the indecent and furious spirit of 
the judges of the Supreme Court oceurred at Dacca: one of the 
attorneys of this Court, which were now multiplying in the pro- 
vinces, like locusts in the desart during a mild winter, had that 
year taken up his residence in this ancient city ; (in India the mo- 
tions of an attorney were then watched with more solicitude than 
the symptoms of the plague would have been;) and, in order sub- 
stantially to extend the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and in- 
crease his own gains, he obtained from one of the judges a process of 
arrest against the Duan, or principal public officer of the Phousdar’s 
Court . The attorney attempted to seize, in open Court, the Duan, 
or principal agent of the Phousdar, but not being permitted to do 
so, he proceeded to the Phousdar’s house, broke down the gate, en- 
tered it forcibly, and was proceeding to violate the sacred walls of 
the harem, the most unpardonable outrage that could be offered to 
a Musulman, when the Phousdar, now roused to ungovernable in- 
dignation, resisted, and an affray took place in the court of the 
house. The father of the Phousdar was wounded in the head with 
a sword by one of the attorney’s attendants, and the Phousdar re- 
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eeived a pistol-shot from the hand of the attorney himself. ‘These 
proceedings were highly pleasing to the Supreme Court ; and Mr. 
Justice Hyde, one of the judges, immediately wrote to the military 
officer commanding in Dacea, to afford their attorney whatever as- 
sistance he might require, adding, that undoubtedly the Court 
would support him in what he had done. The conclusion of all this 
was, the Provincial Couneil bailed the Daan, and then transmitted 
an account of the transaction to the Governor-General and Couneil, 
adding, in forcible language, a representation of the dreadful conse- 
quences of such proceedings upon the execution of the laws. 

Other examples of the tyranny and intemperate interference of 
the Supreme Court might be easily adduced ; their system was to 
perplex and terrify the Natives by process and arrest ; to encourage 
paupers and others to justitute proceedings against wealthy zemin- 
dars, in ofder to ruin them by exorbitant fees and damages, if east ; 
to enhance toan enormous amount the costs of an action, sometimes 
to treble the sum recovered ; to pretend that individuals had been 
rescued from the hands of their officers, and under such pretext to 
break open houses, and carry their wanton researches even into the 
secret apartments of the women, No matter whether individuals 
were legally nnder the power of the English or not, provided they 
were unable to defend themselves from oppression; the Naib 
Nazim, a person owing no allegiance to the King, nor obedience to 
his laws ; deriving neither security nor benefit from the administra- 
tion of those laws ; this person, we say, had, in one instance, a pro- 
cess of contempt, and in another, a civil process issued against 
him. 

In the month of August 1779, a ease occurred which brought the 
disputes of the executive and judicial powers toa erisis. This was 
a suit in the Supreme Court, commenced against the Rajah of 
Cossijurah, by Cassinaut Baboo, his Calcutta agent. The Rajah, 
io avoid submitting to the decisions of the Court, which all men 
had now learned to consider with dread and hatred, absented him- 
self from his home ; and upon this, an order was issued to sequester 
his property. ‘To execute this order, a sheriif was despatched with 
an armed force, headed by a sergeant of the Court. Arriving at 
the Rajah’s palace, and attempting to make forcible entry into the 
apartments of the women, they were withstood for a time by his 
faithful servants, who were at length, however, beaten and wound- 
ed, and compelled to retire; the party then foreed their way into 
his zenana, plundered his effects, burst into his place of religious 
worship, and committing various outrages, stripped it of its orna- 
ments. A stop was also put to the collection of the revenue, and 
the farmers prohibited from paying him their rents. 





No sooner had the Governor-General and Council heard of this 
procedure, than they despatched orders to the military commander 
at Midnapore to intercept and detain in custody the party of the 
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sheriff. These orders came too late to prevent the outrage; but 
the whole party were afterwards seized ; and affairs having once 
come to this extremity, a notification was issued to all Zemindars, 
Choudries, and Talookdars in the three provinces, that none, unless 
they were British servants, or bound by voluntary agreement, were 
to be considered subject to the Supreme Court, or bound to obey its 
process. Provincial chiefs were likewise commanded to afford the 
Court no aid in carrying its orders into effect. 

But this by no means quelled the licentious spirit of the Court. 
Por, in spite of the counter-mandate of the Governor-General and 
Council, the Company’s attorney was committed to the common 
jail of Calcutta for contempt, and harassed with a criminal prose- 
cution. And, to carry their insolence as far as it would go, they 
next proceeded, as if actuated by a spirit of lunacy, to have the 
Governor-General and Council individually served with a summons 
to answer to Cossinaut Baboo, in a plea of trespass. These sum- 
monses, issued against them for acts performed in their collective 
capacity, as the executive power, they naturally refused to obey. 

This last act took place in March 1780; and, in the meanwhile, 
a petition, signed by the British inhabitants of Bengal, against the 
authority exercised by the Supreme Court, and another from the 
Governor-General and the Members of the Supreme Council, toge- 
ther with a third from the Company itself, were prepared and pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1780, and referred to a select committee. 
In defence of the Supreme Court nothing was brought forward ex- 
cepting three letters from the Chief Justice to Lord Weymouth, 
then Secretary of State. But from these, and from every thing 
that appears, it is clear that the Supreme Court, perceiving dis- 
tinetly the intention of Parliament, but remarking, at the same 
time, the vagueness of its language, determined to follow the inter- 
pretation which would allow them most power, and the amplest 
sources of profit. It is, in fact, virtually confessed by the Chief 
Justice, that he regarded nothing in the administration of justice 
but the profit of the lawyer; and we supect that his opinion has 
been that of many an English judge. 

From the year 1773, the Provineial Councils, sitting as Duannee 
Adaulut, er court of civil jadicature, had wholly administered the 
civil department of the native law; but now, in April 1780, a new 
arrangement was adopted at the motion of the Governor-General, 
approved by the Supreme Council. The business of these courts 
was divided into two parts; that which concerned the revenue ; and 
that which concerned individuals ; and the latter was referred to a 
separate Court, denominated Duannee Adaulut ; while the former 
continued to be transacted in the provincial councils. 


In order to mollify the animosity of the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Hastings, about the same time, conceived the plan of creating a new 
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Court for the Chief-Justice, which should at the same time gratify 
his avarice and ambition. Such a Court, under the name of Sudder 
Duannee Adaulut, had in fact been projected in 1773, and was to 
have consisted of the Governor-General and Council in person ; but 
as its functions had never been discharged by them, it could not 
properly be said to have had any existence. Now, however, a 
Sudder Duannee Adaulut, that is, a court to receive appeals from 
the provincial Adauluts, was actually created, and Chief-Justice 
Impey was appointed Judge, with a salary of nearly 8000/. a year, 
dependent on the Governor-General and Council. For seven vears, 
therefore, the Provincial Councils had operated without control ; 
their decisions for so long a period were final: injustice, cruelty, 
corruption, if any thing of the kind took place, triamphed in im- 
punity ; there was no one to whom the oppressed could look for 
equity. And now, when a court of appeal was instituted, it sprung, 
not from any desire on the part of Government to create a check 
on the Provincial Councils, not from any regard to the principles of 
justice, not in the least ; but simply to purchase the co-operation 
of the Chief-Justice and the Supreme Court, of which the Chief- 
Justice was the informing and directing soul! The Governor-Ge- 
neral’s motion in Council respecting this new court, was, indeed, 
opposed with strong arguments by Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler, 
but quite in vain; the majority carried it ; and Sir Elijah Impey 
became Judge of the Sudder Duannee Adaulut. 

When intelligence of this arrangement between Mr. Hastings 
and the Chief-Justice reached England, the Directors regarded it 
as a matter of the highest importance, and immediately procured 
the opinions of the most respectable lawyers in the country on the 
subject. ‘These opinions were contradictory. Some thought the 
office of Judge of Appeals perfectly compatible with the duty of 
Chief-Justice. Others came to a decision directly the reverse. 
The question was then brought before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, which, judging more wisely, decided that the 
powers conferred on Sir Elijah Impey were exorbitant and danger- 
ous, as they affected the fortunes of every man in Bengal by holding 
out to Mr. Hastings the ability of perpetrating any atrocity he de- 
sired, under the name and with the sanction of the law. 

In consequence of these discussions, an act of Parliament was 
passed to re-organize the Supreme Court, and deprive it of powers 
which it could not exercise with safety. And in May 1782, the 
King was petitioned by the House of Commons, to recal Sir Elijah 
Impey, to answer to the charge of having unlawfully accepted an 
office incompatible with his duty. 

In the meanwhile, various changes were effected in the judicial 
system in Bengal, as well as in the mode of collecting the revenue. 
But so constant were the vicissitudes to which the mode of operation in 
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every department of Government was at that time subject, that the 
bare enumeration of changes would occupy a volume, though nothing, 
we conceive, could be less instructive than a lengthened picture of 
the miserable attempts at political arrangement which those ig- 
norant Governors imagined. The permanence of our power in the 
East has been undoubtedly the gift of chance, and in no way the 
effect of profound poliey, or benevolent administration of govern- 
ment; for we think the most hurried reader of British-Indian his- 
tory must every moment be struck with the disproportion between 
the empire and the talents of its rulers ; so vast and splendid is the 
former, and so weak, and, with very few exceptions, so contemptible, 
have the latter always been. ‘The secret is to be explained by the 
character of the Hindoo people. No other nation could be made 
to wear for ten years so contemptible a yoke. Affghans, ‘Tartars, 
Persians, though governed by despots, have despots of their own 
faith and race, who respect their national character, and yield be- 
lief to the same superstitions. The Hindoo beholds himself and his 
gods equally the jest and disdain of his rulers. Fettered by the 
odious contrivances of his legislators, subdued by strangers, bound 
by chains of prejudice which nothing short of a miracle seems ade- 
quate to break, he is the most degraded and the worst governed 
human being on the face of the whole earth. 


THE FAREWELL. 
(From the Arabic of Abu Mohammed.) 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAY. 


Tue anchor rises; merrily resounding 

Along the shore is heard the seaman’s lay ; 

Then first 1 knew, my arms my love surrounding, 
Ifow much more looks, than any words, can say ;— 
Her gaze, that dwelt upon the cliff, discover’d, 
*Twas there that first she to my vows replied ; 
On her pale lips a languid farewell hover’d— 
That was not yet half-spoken ere it died. 

By deep-conflicting passion wildly shaken, 

She sank within my arms, distracted, pale,— 

As sinks the forest by the blast o’ertaken, 

So shook my bosom with a kindred gale. 

Her passionate embrace enclasp’d me stronger, 
As now the vessel on her voyage held ; 


And swooning, she exclaim’d, sustain’d no longer— 


** Would that each other we had ne’er beheld !”” 
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LETTERS FROM A CONTINENTAL TRAVELLER. 


An Indian friend, who is at home on furlough, having determined 
to pass the winter in a journey over the continent, through Ger- 
many to Vienna, and thence by Venice into Italy, has permitted us 
to have access to most of his epistles written en route; and as 
they appear to us to contain new and agreeable pictures of meh 
and things, communicated in that unreserved familiarity which 
forms the great charm of friendly correspondence, yet, at the same 
time, sufficiently removed from all trifling and common-place, to 
delight more eyes than those for which alone they were originally 
intended, we have given them a ready place in our pages, where, we 
doubt not, they will form an agreeable relief to the graver subjects 
to which the attention of our readers is so frequently called. We 
give the letters in the order of their successive dates, with scarcely 
an omission beyond the mere compliments to friends honoured with 
remembrance. 

Frankfort on the Mein, Nov. 30, 1825. 

Having got so far on my way, I make use of a little leisure to 
inform you of some of my adventures hitherto. Since leaving Brus- 
sels we have been in almost perpetual motion, seldom stopping any 
where longer than was necessary to see the curiosities coutained in 
the various places which fell in our way. The truth is, we are 
considerably too late in the season to enjoy the very fine scenery to 
be found in this country, without the disagreeable accompaniments 
of frozen toes or dripping garments. Had we been aware of the 
fogs, rain, and snow, we should have had to encounter, before 
reaching Vienna, probably we should have been dectdement pro- 
noncé (as your uncle would say), for the more mild and unambi- 
tious route, which the South of France offered, to Italy. Yet every 
step I advance makes me more and more rejoice in the choice we 
have made. For what are soakings or shiverings, compared with 
the beautiful churches we have seen—of which even Prout can give 
but a faint idea! or who would not encounter cold and hunger, if 
an opera was to be the reward! Even rising before the sun, and 
dressing (oh, horror!) by a dim lamp, on a cold November morn- 
ing, may be compensated by seeing the sun rise from behind some 
of the romantic mountains on the’ Rhein. 

Now for a little detail. From Brussels we went by Louvain, 
Liege, and Aix-la-Chapelle, to Cologne, where we first fell in with 
the Rhein. These places are all of them curious in their way; some 
of them possess good pictures, and all of them contain fine speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture. [am sorry to say their taste in music 
is of Gothic character also, that is French; for nothing is to be 
heard in them but Parisian trumpery, imported from the Feydeau 
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or the Veaudeville. Cologne, I need not tell you, is the source 
from which the unrivalled eaw flows. The people here seem to 
have no idea that travellers can come to Cologne for any other pur- 
pose than that of procuring a supply of the precious stream. I 
was persecuted out of my life by clamorous and importunate 
dealers, who were nearly tearing each other in pieces for my cus- 
tom; and there was no persuading them that I came to see the 
Rhein, and not to buy essences. The cathedral at Cologne is the 
finest fragment of architecture IT ever beheld; but, alas! it is but 
a fragment--never to be completed. The design was gigantic, but 
not so the funds of the projectors ; and it has been calculated that 
to complete it, according to the original plan, would take 120 mil- 
lions of dollars and 120 years. So you may judge of the nature of 
the edifice, allowing, of course, much for the exaggeration which 
usually accompanies such calculations. 


From Cologne up to Mayence, we followed the river closely, and 
nothing that I could say could give you even a faint idea of the ex- 
traordinary grandeur of the scenery. It is a combination of all that 
is perfect in landscape. Nothing is so unsatisfactory as descrip- 
tions of scenery, so I will leave you to form your beau ideal of the 
banks of the Rhein, being sure you never can come up to the reality. 
Coblenz and Mayence are both garrison towns, and contain little 
worthy of notice. All the way from Cologne (indeed from Aix) to 
Mayence is in the Prussian dominions. At the latter place we 
crossed the Rhein on a fine bridge of boats, and bade adieu to it 
with no little regret. By singular good fortune, the weather, which 
had been almost uniformly rainy and dull since we left England, 
became clear and dry when we got to Cologne, and we had three 
as beautiful days for going up the river as we could have wished 
for. We travelled leisurely in a carriage hired for the trip, and 
altogether enjoyed it exceedingly. The foliage was a little scanty, 
the frost having nearly stripped the trees; but the tints of what 
remained were such as to throw burnt sienna and yellow ochre, aye 
and brown pink too, completely in the shade. After crossing the 
Rhein, we passed through a part of the little Duchy of Nassau, 
and got to Frankfort, which is the largest and finest town we have 
yet seen, excepting Brussels. 

Since leaving the Netherlands, we have been able to hold little 
communication with the natives of the country. French is hardly 
at all spoken in Prussia; and though in all great towns there are 
people at the inns who speak French, yet at the intermediate 
places where we halted for refreshment, or rest for the horses, we 
were often obliged to make known our wants and wishes by means 
of signs, and some dozen or so of bad German words, which we 
happened to know. In Switzerland I had picked up some jargon, 
but it was patois, and ‘ mio rispettabile conjiunto’ had learned 
somewhat of Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope; but we found that 
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neither Swiss nor Cape German was current amongst those who 
piqued themselves on the purity of their dialect. Here we find a 
civilized and French-speaking people, and [I do not suppose we 
shall find much difficulty between this and Vienna. 


It is now time that I should say something of what I have met 
with in the musical way. Not much, until coming here, for, as I 
before hinted, the Netherlanders have the bad taste to prefer 
French music to German. At Brussels there was no opera, at least 
ouly a French one, though they had a singer here, a Mad. Dorus, 
who has a voice and execution such as 1 have seldom heard sur- 
passed, and a degree of Italian gusto, which might be made to 
produce much, if properly cultivated. It has been my fate to be 
haunted by ¢ La Dame Blanche,’ a poor opera, by Boildieu, which 
is I believe now making the tour of Europe. Wherever I have been, 
this music has been in representation, and I should have been 
heartily sick of it, even had it been much better than it really is ; 
but it is really trumpery. At Paris it has excited a perfect furor, 
and succeeding the Neige and Jocko, has given its name to every 
thing ; thus roves are “ a ladame blanche,” and so are coiffures, &c. 
At Coblenz, heard a grand church service, with Beethoven’s 
music, and a full orchestra, which was really a treat. The 
Prussian military music is also very fine. At Mayence also I 
had the good luck to come in for a concert, where there was 
some tolerable singing, and most excellent instrumental music ; 
but here, I have enjoyed a treat such as is not often to be met 
with, viz. the ‘ Flauto Magico,’ in German, as composed by 
Mozart. I need hardly say that it was most excellent. The com- 
pany was one of the best I have ever met with any where; all the 
parts were well filled, and some of them, particularly the prima 
donna and basso (Papageno), were first-rate singers. I never heard 
Mozart so well sung. The orchestra was by far the most perfect 
lever witnessed; about forty in number, and in such admirable 
order that it seemed like one immense Apollonicon, producing an 
astonishing effect in forte passages, and the utmost delicacy in ac- 
companiment, 

T had long wished to hear one of Mozart’s operas in the original ; 
but here was a gratification beyond what I thought possible. The 
German words harmonize better with the music than I expected ; in 
the airs, particularly in the bravura parts, they contrive to soften 
and liquify the gutterals which grate on our ears so much in prose, 
ina manner of which I did not imagine the language would admit. 
In recitative, it is very unpleasant. On the whole, it is, next to 
Italian, the language best suited to operatic music, but falls incon- 
ceivably short of the sweetness and softness which Italian alone can 
communicate to music. One peculiarity of the German mode of 
giving operas is, that all the recitative, which in Italian operas is 
accompanied in chords with the piano forte, double bass and vio- 
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loncello, is with them given in simple dialogue, that part only being 
accomponied by the orchestra which is termed recitativo obligato. 
This I do not like, and certaialy your papa would not like it, for 
it would deprive him of the Lindley and Dragonetti chords, in 
which he so much delighted. Munich is admitted to be the best 
opera in Germany, next to it Vienna, and then Frankfort and 
Darmstadt, which dispute the palm. [hope to be able to judge 
of all their merits, and if they all only equal what I have heard, I 
shall be well satisfied. 

We go to-morrow to Darmstadt, which is only about fifteen miles 
from this; then to Heidelburg, Carlsrouhe, Stutgard, Augsburg 
and Munich, and thence to Vienna. We shall hardly get to Vienna 
before the middle of next month, nor to Venice before the end 
of it. 

Munich, Dee. 10, 1826. 

I resume, in the present letter to you, the thread of my narrative, 
if such unconnected communications may be so termed, continued 
in an epistle to your sister, from Frankfort, (which [ hope arrived 
safely,) and commenced in one to your aunt from Brussels. This, 
then, may be considered as the trotsieme lirraison, which suits 
you well, that being your own standing in the family bibliotheque. 
So much for preface, short enough [ hope ; now for the text. From 
Frankfort hither we followed exactly the route which I mentioned, 
and stopping occasionally a day where tere was any thing remark- 
able to see, such as the great tun at Heidelberg, which is 24 feet 
high, 30 long, and takes 15 days to fillit. Do not suppose, how- 
ever, that our curiosity was confined to such ignoble wonders, more 
calculated to excite the amazement of ale-drinkers like Beppo, 
than to awaken the sympathies of refined conoscenti like us. But 
really there has been no want of attractions in most of the towns 
through which we have latterly passed, and had we not been eager 
to advance, we could most agreeably have sojourned a few days in 
each of them. 

Darmstadt and Carlsrouhe are perfect models of beauty, the 
prettiest little pocket capitals in the world, just such fairy towns 
as Mr. Burton, if he had taste enough, might plan and lay out in 
the Regent’s Park. Of the theatre at Darmstadt, I shall say 
somewhat hereafter. Stuttgart, the capital of Wurtemberg, is a 
very fine city, containing numerous fine pictures and statues. 
Dannecker, the sculptor, who is by many esteemed the firsc, since 
Canova’s death, resides there, and his studio is one of those rich 
treats which I thought were confined to Rome. Ulm and Augs- 
burg are both large places, but destitute of any very remarkable 
objects, excepting the cathedral at the former, which is one of the 
purest and most beautiful pieces of gothic I have yet seen. With 
respect to this place, its curiosities and attractions are so numerous 
that it would require weeks, instead of the days we can afford to 
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bestow on it, to see them properly. [tis a most noble place, and 
comprehends every thing which ean beautify a eapital. IT talk, of 
course, of what meets the eye, for the Government is detestable, 
full of suspicion and illiberality, toa degree that renders a residence 
under it almost intolerable. Without performing the office of a 
gnide-book, for which [ have neither time nor room, I merely men- 
tion, that the pieture-gallery, which, next to the famous one at 
Dresden, is considered the first in Germany, contains a vast num- 
ber of inestimable works by the best [talian masters; at whieh I 
could gaze for hours, were it not that the King of Bavaria is so 
stingy of his fire-wood, that he allows no stoves, consequently the 
gallery is like an ice-house, and perpetual motion becomes indis- 
pensable to those who are at liberty; and the very sight of the 
unfortunate students copying pictures, and the keepers watching 
that they do not put them in their pockets, with their blue noses 
and chattering teeth, is enough to give any one a fit of ague. So 
much for towns, now for country. 

Since we left Frankfort, the winter has fairly set in. Heavy 
falls of snow have taken place ; hills, plains, and trees, no longer 
** in verdure clad,” have put on their winter garments, and are all 
strictly in the fashion, @ la dame blanche. Sledges are more com- 
mon than wheeled-carriages, and women drag their children after 
them in little sledge-cars, instead of carrying them in their arms, 
and carry their fruit and vegetables to market in the same manner ; 
in short, every thing is as wintery as frost, snow, and cold, can make 
it. Insuch a state of things, scenery is out of the question ; and 
we have abandoned ail search after the picturesque, aud think only 
of getting as speedily as possible from one town to another. The 
want of public conveyances renders this sometimes a matter of 
difficulty, and we have frequently been obliged to resort to voi- 
turier travelling, a mode fraught with all the miseries which slow- 
ness, early rising, and late arriving, can inflict. We have often 
been obliged to get up at four in the morning in order to be off by 
five, (the widest yawns may be excused under such circumstances, ) 
to travel all day at the rate of three miles per hour, making fre- 
quent and long stops to refresh the horses, and to arrive at our 
sleeping place at seven or eight at night, having, after all, accom- 
plished perhaps only thirty miles. 

Our knowledge of German has, I fear, but little improved; but 
we contrive to get on tolerably well, by dint of phrases culled from 
a vocabularly, and assisted by much gesticulation. I really begin 
to consider French almost as my native language, and feel myself 
as if quite at home when I meet with any one who speaks it. The 
Germans appear to me a very affable and good-natured people, full 
of politeness towards strangers, and not at all disposed to extortion ; 
but these are surmises founded in a very superficial knowledge of 
the people, and an almost total ignorance of their language. Of 
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one peculiarity, there can be no doubt,—that is, that they are a 
smoking nation. Every mortal has a pipe in his mouth, so that it 
may almost be considered as a part of the man. ‘The waiter who 
answers your call, the coaghman who drives you, the tailor who 
measures you, thé cicerone who shows you the sights, all and each 
are furnished with the customary appendage, and it is only in the 
intervals between the whifls that responses are extracted. I have 
not yet had occasion to cousult a physician, nor have I seen a priest 
mount the pulpit, but [ should almost expect the former to feel my 
pulse with his pipe in his mouth, and the latter to draw inspiration 
from the favourite tube, and to pulf during the periods of his dis- 
course. 

At Augsburg there happened to be a société held at the inn, where 
we put up for the night ; that is, a sort of conversazione, where the 
gentry assemble to talk, play cards, and to hear music. The land- 
lord of the hotel introdueed me, and the scene was really most 
characteristic. Imagine to yourself, a fine large saloon, with 
tables ranged along the sides, at which ladies and gentlemen were 
seated in easy conversation, regaling themselves with beer, coffee, 
and liquears. In the middle of the room, a round table, at which 
were seated nine or ten amateur musicians, who, at short intervals, 
performed the overture and other parts of the Frieschutz most ex- 
quisitely. Having imagined all this, you have the general design 
of the scene ; but it would not be quite German without the pipe, 
which, as usual, was in general use, and dense clouds of smoke arose 
from all quarters of the room indiscriminately, which seemed in no 
way to discompose the ladies. Hardened as I am in those matters, 
it was almost too much for me, and brought tears into my eyes, 
which were probably ascribed to the melting nature of Weber’s 
music. Iwas treated with great politeness by several of the party, 
and was very well pleased to have so good an opportunity of seeing 
the sort of society which a German town exhibits ; observe, they 
were not low people, but persons of rank and consideration in the 
town. 

We make a point of always dining at the ‘ table d’hotes,’ as well 
with a view to see the manners of the country, as to avoid being 
served with the relics of the table—a rechauffé of that description 
being usually the lot of those who are too fastidious to accommo- 
date themselves to the hours and ways of the people. The hour 
of dinner varies from twelve to one ; sometimes we have dined at 
half-past eleven. The fare is extremely good, though we seldom 
know of what it is composed ; indeed, all such inquiries ought to 
be abandoned as extraneous, though it is impossible to avoid sur- 
mising, from the number of cat-skins seen in the shops, that the 
slaughter of these animals must be considerable, at the same time 
that hare is a very favourite dish. Snails are sometimes produced 
as a great delicacy, but they are very scarce, and we have not often 
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such treats. Some persons, who cannot take those things so phi- 
losophically, abuse the ways of the people as unchristian and 
gothic, and lose all patience with them, because they force others 
to eat their meat with the same knife and fork which they use 
for fish, and because they are such barbarians as to hand about 
pudding during the middle of dinner. 


At Darmstadt I had the good fortune to witness a scene, which 
was almost worth a pilgrimage to Mecca. It was the Grand Duke 
conducting his own orchestra. This he always does in person at 
rehearsals, though his royal dignity will not admit of his doing it 
at public performances. He is an old man of seventy-three, and 
was an excellent violin-playes himself, and a real funatico he is. 
Such is his passion for music, and the pride he takes in bringing it 
to perfection in his capital, that he has succeeded in rendering the 
Opera there one of the best in Germany. ‘The orchestra is perhaps 
unequalled in Europe, being eighty in number, with seven double 
basses, twelve violoncellos, and a profusion of brass instruments. 
He spares no expense in collecting the very best performers, and 
superintends them with the most paternal anxiety. It was really 
a sight to see this old veteran, though nearly bent double with 
infirmity, hobble on the stage in pieno fico, with sword, uniform, 
&c., and, placing himself at the desk set for him, immediately over 
the orchestra, seize the directorial truncheon, and beat time, and 
direct the corps, with all the anxiety and energy of a composer on 
the first night of the production of his opera. His expressions of 
approbation were oftener murmured forth when any thing particu- 
larly pleased him ; he was equally on the alert, however, when any 
thing was carelessly executed, and on one or two occasions he made 
the orchestra repeat passages which were done without due atten- 
tion to expression or effect. He often harrangued the choruses, 
(which, by the way, are the most numerous, and the best I remember 
to have heard,) going up and explaining to them when they were 
wrong. Throughout the whole he attended with the most unre- 
mitting solicitude ; and when it was all over, the actors and ac- 
tresses passed in review before him to take leave ; the former he 
shook by the hand, and the latter he favoured with a salute. On 
acrut remarquer somewhat more than ordinary warmth in the 
embrace he bestowed on one who happened to be the handsomest 
of the set, doubtless because she sung the best; the instrumen- 
talists were dismissed with a simple bow. The singing was very 
good, though the singers were not individually so excellent as those 
I heard at Frankfort; but the orchestra was all that could be wished ; 
and as the opera was one of those instrumental works in which 
the orchestra plays first fiddle, it had full scope for display. The 
opera was Gluck’s Armida, esteemed his chef d’ceuvre, and cer- 
tainly a grand and scientific composition, deficient as usual in 
melody. As it was the last rehearsal, it differed only from the 
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first representation in the want of scenery and dresses, which was 
amply made up for by the novelty of secing the Grand Duke en 
directeur. ‘The theatre is worthy of the establishment. It was a 
matter of favour to get a sight of the whole; it is only granted to 
strangers and favourites, and there were few besides ourselves 
there. 

I have left myself no room to speak of the opera here, farther 
than to say, that the glory has in a great measure departed with 
the late King, who was its patron. The present King patronizes 
ballets and pantomimes, and has disbanded the fine Italian corps 
which his father maintained. ‘The orchestra, however, remains in 
all its original excellence. I heard it, though put to the ignoble 
use of playing to dancers; but the music was selected from Italian 
composers, and was admirably executed. The military music here 
is unrivalled, and also the music in the King’s chapel. 

We start to-morrow in the diligence for Vienna, where we shall 
arrive on the 15th, sleeping one night at Lentz, and three nights 
in the carriage ; but we are sick of voituriers. I hope to find a 
letter from some of you at Vienna. We shall stay a week there, 
and then push on for Italy; getting to Venice by the end of the 
month, 

Vienna, December 20, 1826. 

I know it is unnecessary to apologise to you for writing to your 
daughters first. My letters, such as they are, are intended for you 
all jointly, and the chief object I have in addressing them to the 
girls in preference, is to familiarise them with the receiving, and 
haply the answering of letters which relate not exclusively to 
“ fashions of the month,” and the worship of the Graces. My last 
epistle was from Miinnich, or Minkin, as it is pronounced by the 
Germans, and hoping that it reached its destination safely, (a thing 
which cannot be taken for granted hereabouts,) I shall now bring 
up my narrative to the present date. 

Our journey hither was very tiresome and slow beyond measure, 
though performed in a vehicle they have the impudence to call a 
diligence, 'The distance from Munnich is about 310 miles, and we 
were four nights and three days on the way. One night we were 
permitted to go to bed, as the contrivers of this sadly misnamed 
vehicle rightly judged that human nature could not sustain three 
consecutive nights of jelting, squeezing and suffocation, such as the 
six unfortunate beings must endure, who enjoy the dearly-bought 
distinction of travelling in the Royal carriage. The banks of the 
Danube are very beautiful, and we were fortunate enough to have 
fine weather, but there is no scevery near. it which will bear 
comparison with what the Rhein exhibits. All the obstacles we 
had experienced before getting to Munnich, from difficulty of mak- 
ing ourselves understood, were greatly multiplied between that 
place and Vienna, as that route is much less frequented by stran- 
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gers, most of whom come only as far as Bavaria and then turn into 
Italy through the Tyrol—those who go to Vienna taking the more 
direct way thither by Ratisbon. Fortunately we had little occa- 
sion to communicate with the natives, as we were always in motion, 
though slowly enough ; but at Linz where we stopped for one night, 
all our attempts to make ourselves understood failed, though we 
called in the aid of a grave-looking old gentleman with a surpris- 
ingly long pipe in his month, who sat in a corner of the room, and 
who professed to understand Italian and Latin, and volunteered to 
be ovr interpreter ; he looked the very picture of wisdom as he sat 
enveloped in clouds of smoke, and was evidently regarded by all 
around as a miracle of learning, so that we approached him with 
a sort of awe. He was however, after all, an arrant pretender, 
with the merest school-boy smattering of the languages he affected 
to be familiar with, which he instantly applied to pumping us 
as to our condition, destination, object, &e.—so that we could get 
no assistance from him, and were obliged to eat, drink, and sleep 
exactly as the people of the inn pleased. 'This adventure discon- 
certed my companion more than all former ones put together, and 
he has been railing at Germany ever since. I think if it had 
happened earlier he would have turned back. 


We arrived at this famous city on the 15th, at six in the morning, 
and established ourselves at anexcellent hotel, which bears the name 
of the Empress of Austria. Vienna does not answer the expecta- 
tions I had formed of it. In regularity and beauty it is greatly 
inferior to Brussels, Munnich, and many other towns of less pre- 
tensions. ‘The streets are narrow and dirty, like the Rue de Riche- 
lieu at Paris, and there is no accommodation for unfortunate 
pietons, who are in momentary danger of being run over by the 
aristocrats who roule. I ought to mention, however, that the 
weather has been wretched ever since our arrival, perpetual rain, 
great cold, and fogs such as would astonish even you. In fact 
the climate, from what I have seen and heard, unites all the humidity 
of the London atmosphere with a greater degree of cold than is 
usually experienced in England. It is said also to be subject to 
very sudden changes, and to give samples of the whole four seasons 
in one day—we, however, have found nothing but winter. Under 
such circumstances, every thing of course looks dirty and dismal, 
and perhaps, should I see Vienna in a fine clear day, my opinion of 
it might be greatly altered. It is a vast place, fortified and sur- 
rounded by a ditch on three sides and bya branch of the Danube 
on the fourth. The ramparts form a fine promenade all round the 
town, and command a fine prospect of the neighbouring country ; 
the number of equipages which fill the streets is immense, and give 
one a great idea of the wealth of the inhabitants; and the shops, 
particularly the jewellers and marchandes de modes, make a most 
dazzling display, such as might vie with the Palais Royal itself. 
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The young Napoleon is here, but is kept so secluded that I 
have not been able to get a sight of him yet. By what I can learn, 
he appears to be a very ordinary youth, and to show no decided 
sharacter ; that, however, may in a great measure be owing to the 
system under which he has been brought up. ‘The police are 
the most violent and domineering set of people I ever came in con- 
tact with: you should come here in order to appreciate duly the 
modesty and courtesy of the English’ tax-gatherers. On entering 
the vity, you are served with a notice to appear before the police 
within twenty-four hours to answer interrogatories. ‘There, besides 
undergoing a strict chronological examination as to age, and othei 
matters which men have no objection to, the place of nativity, 
profession, religion, means of subsistence, reasons for leaving home, 
condition, name, widower or bachelor, (they do not ask whether 
or no the person has been refused, which is wonderful,) are all 
extracted from the examinee, and a multitude of impertinent 
questions are asked which can have no object but that of harassing ; 
a minute description is then taken, and permission to remai for a 
limited period is granted, but not without paying heavily for it. 
Nothing can more completely show the weakness and alarm of the 
Government, than this jealousy of strangers, who are regarded with 
a sort of instinctive antipathy by the rulers of these countries, as 
beings who cannot possibly come into their territories for any good, 
and yet, with all their precautions, it would require a very moderate 
portion of effrontery and tact to overreach thei completely. 

The people here are all music mad. I never was in a place 
where music seemed to be more completely the occupation of the 
inhabitants ; but especially instrumental music, and the more in- 
eomprehensible and impracticable a thing is, the greater is its 
merit with the Viennese. There are fantasias and sonatas ex- 
hibited in all the shops, composed by persons of unpronouncible 
names, of sable huc and demisimequaverable texture, such as would 
make the most accomplished pianiste shudder with horror. I was 
the other day at a concert given by a Mr. Slawjk, a celebrated 
violinist, and it really was worth coming this distance to hear him. 
Talk not to me of your Kieswetters and Moris, and stars of such 
dim lustre hereafter. Here is a man who “ struggles with impos- 
siblities—nay overcomes them.” The instrument in his hands was 
not a fiddle, it really was something supernatural! He executed 
a concerto composed by himself, (and which no other man could 
either have composed or executed,) full of the most fantastic freaks, 
and occasionally interspersed with the tenderestand most touching 
passages, and I am at a loss to say in which he was most excellent. 
Withal, he was a youth (apparently not thirty) of the most uncom- 
mon modesty, seemingly overwhelmed with the praises he received, 
and never courting admiration by any of the tricks and coquetry 
which such stars are apt to exhibit. When the enthusiastic ap- 
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plause of his auditors forced him for an instant to lower his instru- 
ment and make a bow, his only anxiety seemed to be to escape as 
speedily as possible from applause, and to plunge again into the 
mazes of his concerto. In short, ] never yet heard the violinist 
who was worthy of rosining his bow. He was well repaid by his 
audience. I never saw such attention or such interest exhibited 
by any assembly : they hung upon his accents with mute admiration, 
or burst out into involuntary exclamations; some even capered 
with delight. It was truly gratifying to behold. 

The Italian Opera here is at present, unfortunately, in 2 state of 
repose, but they are to commence shortly with Semiramide, and a 
corps of the elite of Italien singers, such are Lablache, Davide, 
Dardanelli, unequalled in their several departments. [Tam sorry 
they are here, as T shall have no chance of hearing them where | 
am going. ‘The national opera (German) is extremely good ; they 
give the operas of the best living composers, Italian as well as 
German, and the singing is the best T have yet heard. The 
orchestra is of that excellence which might be expected where 
Hummel directs and Myseder leads. Myseder’s playing is such as 
his musie might induce you to expect, very perfect, and full of fine 
execution ; but even herein my friend Slawjk leaves him infinitely 
in the background. Your daughter will be concerned to hear that 
her favourite Weber is held very cheap in Vienna ; they say he had 
no taste and was mad. Mozart holds his empire with people of 
judgment, though there are not wanting flippant pretenders who 
say with a shrug that he has begun to ‘ monter la perruke.” In 
fine, the Dame Blanche is all the rage, and Rossini the prime 
favourite. Next to Mozart, Spontini is, with some persons who 
lay claim to great judgment in such matters, considered the most 
fautless composer in operatic works, a sentence which has sur- 
prised me much. From the above facts, I leave you to fdrm your 
own opinion as to the justice of the claim the Vienna crities lay to 
being considered the best judges of music in the world. 

I have inquired here of marchandes de modes, and other persons 
cunning in trimmings and garnitures, and they say the Swiss ribbon 
you wish is not made in Germany; and that the enlightened 
Kmperor here, will allow nothing Swiss, French, or English, to 
enter his dominions; perhaps somewhere in [taly Pinay meet with it. 
The silks, velvets, and ribbons here are the most beautiful E have 
ever seen, and are all made in Vienna. 

We would fain set off instantly for Venice, for we are sick of this 
ever rainy climate, but the public conveyances go so rarely that we 
are forced to wait till the 23d; we get to Trieste on the 26th, and 
Venice on the 28th. Thence our route is uncertain, but we shall 
certainly be at Florence, and thither letters may be sent to the end 
of January. 
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Vienna, Dec. 23, 1826. 

I must trust to your indulgence to forgive my so ill performing the 
promise I made of writing to you frequently ; though I believe I 
had the prudence to qualify it in some way, anticipating that my 
opportunities of writing might not be so frequent as could be de- 
sired. 

My journey hitherto has been one of almost unmixed satisfac- 
tion. Every thing was new to me ; language, manners, and scenery 
and my attention was kept constantly fixed. No description 
that I have ever seen has done justice to the truly sublime scenery, 
of the Rhein, especially that part near Coblenz; there is an ever- 
varying but never-failing grandeur about it, such as must give in- 
finite delight to every person who has a spark of sensibility in his 
composition. ‘These beauties are no doubt rendered doubly strik- 
ing, after emerging from the flat and uninteresting country of the 
Netherlands, which contains little to detain the curious, excepting 
the splendid Gothic structures which abound in it. The multitude 
of ruins which rise on both banks of the Rhein, and which are all 
most unmercifully aseribed to the Romans, would afford employ- 
ment and interestjto an antiquary for years. I care, however, little 
for researches of that description, and such objects are valuable 
in my eyes only in so much as they enhance the beauty of the pic- 
ture. ‘The towns are all plentifully garnished with soldiers; and 
the vexations and delays which harass the traveller at every stage, 
require a large stock of patience and philosophy, for which the 
only consolation is, that it is very evident the holders of the coun- 
try are very ill at ease. 

I am almost compelled to become a Napoleonist, contrary to my 
better judgment, by the perpetual contrast which has been forced 
upon my mind, between his enlightened despotism, and the chilling 
and jealous sway now exercised. Wherever he has been, he has 
left in roads, bridges, seminaries, and institutions of public utility, 
proofs that he had at least some sympathies with the people over 
whom he ruled, and that their happiness was in some degree his 
study. The present rulers construct only fortifications, and the 
only public institutions they have bestowed on their subjects are 
custom-houses and a most vigilant police. It is difheult to believe 
the degree to which Napoleon has contrived to endear himself to 
the people of Germany, and the enthusiasm with which his memory 
is cherished. I used to think that this feeling was confined to the 
French, and I ascribed it to the love of military glory, which is 
supposed to predominate with that nation; but I have found it the 
same in Italy, Germany and the Netherlands. 


I would fain hazard some remarks on the character and habits 
of the people amongst whom I have been travelling ; but how can I 
venture to pronounce even an opinion, with any confidence, ona 
nation with whom my ignorance of their language has prevented 
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my ever coming in contact? My communication with them has been 
confined to monosyllables, or expressions of the commonest and 
most unintellectual nature; and all my information respecting them 
has been drawn through the medium of a hired servant, or a casual 
encounter with seme one who could converse in Freuch or Italian. 
Even Hazlitt, with all his self-sufficiency, would hardly venture 
to condemn a nation, without better means of unmasking their fail- 
ings. Here let me counsel you, before you undertake a journey 
into this part of the world (an event which I trust you may, ere 
long, be able to bring about), to put your contempt for the lan- 
guage aside, and apply yourself to the acquisition of so much Ger- 
man as would enable you to elbow your way through the country, 
without the aid of an interpreter, who is seldom a trust-worthy 
person. From my own observation, I would undertake, with three 
weeks of moderate application, to gain such an acquaintance with 
German as should suffice for all purposes of ordinary utility, and 
should put it in my power to study the people with advantage— 
and all this without the aid of either Mr. Hamilton or Professor 
von Feinaigle. For want of this, I have encountered numerous 
minor disasters, have been obliged to submit to the insolence and 
exactions of official harpies and unauthorised plunderers, have 
missed the opportunity of making agreeable acquaintances and of 
acquiring useful information, and, as a suitable climax, I have 
even occasionally been compelled to put in requisition my sad rem- 
nant of Latinity, and, thanks to my Scotch extraction and to a re- 
tention of the vocal system of my alma mater, I have been able to 
make myself understood, where the classical lore of even Mr. Gif- 
ford himself might have been uuavailing. Forsyth’s remark about 
the heaviness and scholastic affectation of the English Latinity, 
contrasted with the neatness and point of the Italians, appears to 
me equally applicable to the Latin of the Germans. All of their 
inseriptions that I have seen seem laboured and pedantic. 

‘I am a great enemy to the way in which many people ge- 
neralise on nations, and ascribe to them some physical or mental 
charaeteristic. In almost all eases, such dicta are laid down 
on every insufficient grounds, and are taken on trust by mankind 
merely because they are uttered with an air of authority. We 
are told, for instance, that the Italians are a deceitful and re- 
vengeful race ; that the Germans are dull plodding animals; the 
French frivolous and incapable of feeling, (or haply they are 
menkeys.) All these canons, which are generally held to be un- 
questionable truths, I take upon myself to pronounce entirely false. 
I have heard that the women of some particular town, are remark- 
ably handsome, and on going thither I have seen none that were 
not dowdies ; or that the men of some cther place were remarkable 
for the politeness of their demeanour, and I have found them 
boors. In the former case, the generaliser had the good fortune 
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to see one or two good-looking women in his walk, and in the lat- 
ter he received « civil auswer to some question; but future tra- 
vellers may search for the beauty or civility in vain. Do not suppose 
that these remarks are occasioned by any such disasters having 
happened to me—on the contrary, they arise from the agreeable 
surprise of finding the Germans so very different from what they 
are usually described. Were I to commit the offence of which I 
have just been complaining, my character of them should be that 
of alively and mirthful race, rather addicted to smoking and beer- 
drinking, fond of reading and of music, and displaying the utmost 
courtesy and attention to strangers. Does this correspond with the 
notions you had formed of them ? 

This has been a long and very unprofitable dissertation, but 
what else have T to fill my paper with? Descriptions are tire- 
some, and are never, I think, satisfactory, particularly to the de- 
scriber. IT have seen a multitude of magnificent churches, many 
excellent pictures, and much beautiful scenery, and above all, the 
quantity and quality of the music I have heard would of itself 
endear Germany to me for ever. This is a vast, and in many re- 
spects splendid capital, but the streets generally are mean and 
narrow, and accord ill with the display of riches and finery which 
every where meets the eye. The suspicion and jealousy of the 
police pass all bounds, and give incontestible proofs of the weak- 
ness of the Government. We set off for Trieste to-day, and expect 
to be at Venice on the 28th. Our route after that,is not fixed. 
I hope your health is good, and that you compel yourself to take 
exercise ; consider that all the good you may hope to accomplish, 
depends upon your preserving your health, and exercise 1 am per- 
suaded is indispensable. I trust the good work advances, and that 
our Utopia is nearly completed. I shall join in the deliberations 
with no ordinary relish, after the abstinence which my travels 
have imposed on me. My life has been a perfect blank, as far as 
regards English polities, since I came abroad, and I hardly regret 
it, for the base spoliation of the poor Grecks has nearly sickened 
me for ever with British patriots; the disinterested and unosten- 
tatious eiiorts of ¢ the tyrant-ridden’ Germans in behalf of their 
fellow-slaves, might teach those traders in liberality a useful 
lesson. Were sympathy for the Greeks is deep and universal. 





Venice, Jan. 9, 1827. 

Here [am established once more, presso Danielli. We are in 
the rooms ris avis to those we occupied in 1825. Our visiting 
room is large enough to feast the livery of London in, and presents 
a spectacle of faded grandeur, like the city itself. The prospect 
in front is beautiful, and the situation altogether is, I think, the 
best in Venice. The drawbacks to these advantages are, great 
cold, for there is no possibility of heating our Guildhall-like salon, 


which is constructed, like all the houses here, to guard against heat, 
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and not cold: then, again, such accommodations are, of course 
rather costly—and it is impossible to get any drinkable wine ; for 
the Emperor, with his accustomed tenderness for the comforts of 
his people, suffers no foreign wines to be admitted into the country, 
and there is no choice between the sour potations of the country 
or the scarcely less unpalateable mixtures imported from Hungary 
and Istria. This annoys my companion very much, and sometimes, 
in the bitterness of his indignation, he wishes that the Emperor 
_ himself were compelled to swallow a bottle of the villanous com- 
pound—and, truly, an appeal of this sort might not be without its 
effect. 

Our journey from Vienna to Trieste was somewhat fatiguing, as 
we had to sleep three nights in the carriage, but the rate of going 
was extremely good, and the conveyance was the best regulated 
and the most comfortable vehicle I have ever met with out of 
England and France. We had not a single good day all the time 
we were at Vienna, so that we experienced no great regret in 
leaving it; but no sooner had we crossed the range of mountains 
which divide Styria and [lyria, than we found an almost magical 
change of climate ; the snow had vanished, and we exchanged the 
foggy and humid air of Germany, for the clear sky and bracing cold 
of an Italian winter, At Laybach (of Congress-al memory) Italy 
begins, as it were, to dawn. Gasthouses begin to assume the name 
of locandas—si signore disputes pre-eminence with ja myn-heer ; 
the detestable German stoves are supplanted by hearths with blaz- 
ing wood fires--macearoni triumphs over sour crout ; and the fre- 
quent corpo di Bacco, ejaculated by the postillions, leaves no doubt 
of the vicinity of Italy. 

The whole of the journey, for the last 200 miles, presents an 
almost uninterrupted succession of beautiful mountainous scenery, 
very much of the same description as the Appenine country between 
Florence and Rome. The descent upon Trieste is unique. IT can 
recollect nothing which has struck me as so splendid as this view. 
Nothing is seen till you reach the summit of a mountain imme- 
diately over Trieste, when the whole expanse of the Adriatic, with 
the romantic and lovely shores of Istria and Dalmatia, with the 
lofty and snowy mountains of the Tyrol, burst at once on the view 
and delight the eye as you wind down on Trieste. The situation 
of this town bears a considerable resemblance to that of Genoa—of 
course there is no comparison between the towns, for Trieste is a 
very ordinary place, and destitute of anything approaching to mag- 
nificence, but in situation, I think, it has the advantage of the city 
of marble. It is much more Italian than German, both in the lan- 
guage and manners of the people ; indeed German is hardly spoken 
there. There is a great appearance of trade in it, and the variety 
of costumes and people of all nations who throng the streets, give 
1 a very gay appearance, whilst the multiplicity of languages which 
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assail the ear would puzzle Mezzofanti himself. The motley group 
which fill the pit of the theatre—Turks, Greeks, Jews, Sclavonians, 
and Armenians, besides the infinite variety of natives—is a sight 
which, perhaps, no other town in the world can exhibit. Trieste 
has risen on the ruins of Venice ; the policy of the Austrian Go- 
vernment being to annihilate the commerce of Venice, it has loaded 
trade there with the most fatal shackles, whilst irresistible encou- 
ragements and temptations are held out at ‘Trieste. The conse- 
quence is, the latter has become the most extensive port in the 
Mediterranean, and one of the principal marts of Europe. There 
you see a harbour full of shipping, extensive warehouses, new 
buildings rising in every direction, bustle and activity in the streets, 
and care and business in the faces of all you meet. At Venice all 
is decay and desolation, empty harbours, ruined palaces, unoceupied 
shops, and an idle and lounging population. 

Had I remained at Trieste it would have given me great pleasure 
to have cultivated the acquaintance of your friend, from whom I 
received great kindness; but there is nothing absolutely in the 
town to detain one more than a couple of days at furthest, and we 
are anxious to depart by the first vapore. ‘This unworthy emulator 
of the Spitfires and Medusas, however, was at its old tricks, and 
kept us hanging-on at Trieste for four days with the constant pro- 
mise of sailing “ to-morrow,” with that most convenient qualifica- 
tion tempo permettendo—such are the blessings of a steam mono- 
poly! At length, however, we did get over, and arrived on the 
31st ult., making as smooth and pleasant a passage as could be 
desired. Twas very happy in receiving your letter, and one from 
each of the girls, which were waiting for me here. 

It is very hard that when you have been doing so much for me, 
all my endeavours to serve you have been inetlectual. I have no 
where been able to meet with the Bernois trimming you wished to 
have. Indeed, with the Austrian regulations, which are in foree 
against all foreign manufactures whatever, it is next to impossible 
that it should be found within the Emperor’s dominions, any more 
than claret or Havannah segars. I shall keep a look out, however, 
as I go on, and possibly may meet with it at Florence; or should 
we return by Geneva, that is a likely place. I have not been more 
fortunate in my search for the ornaments which you saw here, nei- 
ther in any of the shops in the neighbourhood of St. Marks, nor in 
any of those on the Rialto, ean I see anything at all approaching to 
the things you describe, and yet I do not think they could have 
escaped me had they been there, for I have examined carefully the 
windows of most of the shops in the town, more especially those who 
deal in antiques and curiosities. I am concerned at any want of 
success, but I fear some curiosity-hunter has made a prize of them, 
er that they have been removed from their conspicuous situation, 
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and consigned to the recesses of some dealer like our friend Car- 
nesecca at Rome. 

Venice is almost destitute of strangers at present: besides 
ourselves there are only three or four stragglers; the grand 
map being now, according to custom, far advanced to the south. 
This circumstance gives us no great concern, aud we have heard 
so much of the gaiety and festivities which will prevail here about 
a fortnight hence, that we have some idea of setting off now on a 
tour through the north of Italy, Milan, Parma, Cremona, Verona, 
&c., returning here again fer a few days, to see some of the follies 
of the Carnival, and then guing direct to Florence. The Carnival 
began on the 5th, and being this year what is termed the long Car- 
nival, it will not end till the 27th of February. This is almost the 
only place where the festivities commence in the early part of the 
period, at most others the last fortnight only is extraordinary. The 
above plan is, however, by no means matured, and may or may not 
be put in execution according to eireumstances. Until further no- 
tice, then, it is best to address any letters which may be bestowed 
on me to Florence, as that is a sure method of my receiving them, 
though perhaps late. 

This is the best time for music in Italy. During Carnival all the 
theatres are in their glory, and put all their resources in acquisi- 
tion to produce something attractive and good. Accordingly, there 
is scarcely a town in the country where a good opera is not to be 
found during this season. Even Rome, austere and sanctified as 
she is, unbends a little during this period of universal holiday, and 
suffers her children to inhale the pestilential atmosphere of those 
sinks of iniquity, play-houses. Here the Fenice is now open, which 
is only the case during Carnival. They have a very good company, 
of which the gems are Tosi, Crivelli, (one of the best tenors in 
Italy,) and Cecconi, a very delightful contralto, or musico, of the 
Pasta school. Their Opera is one of those solemn heroic pieces, 
which can only be made to go down by the aid of very good music 
and very good execution. It is called Mithridate, the musie by 
Tadolini, and is not without merit, though neither very striking nor 
original. They have a splendid ballo, entitled “ Maria Stuarda,” 
in which Elizabeth figures in the most odious light, and da Stwarda, 
as the programmes have it, is invested with somewhat more of per- 
fection than history gives her credit for. The orchestra is magni- 
ficent, and the theatre superb. Velluti is here, I met him the other 
day in the gardens, but he is quite en particulier, and has, I be- 
lieve, bid adien to the stage. "They say that he has enriched himself 
immensely in England, but that he does not enjoy his wealth. He 
has purchased a fine place on the Brenta, between Venice and 
Padua, and generally lives there in great seclusion. Pasta has 
created a great furore in the south, and has been received by the 
Neapolitans with the must enthusiastic applause, especially in a 
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new opera, by Paccini, entitled Niobe. I hope I may fall in with 
her somewhere, to see how she wears her laurels; for, after all, 
such a reception from the Labitués of San Carlos even for a single 
night, is worth whole years of the tasteless encores of the muddle- 
headed critics of the King’s Theatre. 

The girls will ¥e amused to hear that at Trieste I recognised, in 
the prima donna, our old Parisian friend, Demeri, notwithstanding 
the transformation of the name into De Meric. She has, however, 
descended from the tragic stilts, and figures away in the dramma- 
giocoso, with considerable success : she really treads the stage with 
an air, and displays much of what your brother calls ease and 
affiuence. She has been very favourably received in Italy, even at 
‘the Scala’ Her voice, always very powerful, has increased to an 
astonishing degree, and she sends forth a volume of tone, which is 
wonderful, if not pleasing, and which is vastly effective in the 
bravura ; but, after all, she is a mere executioner, and the defects 
of her singing remain as glaring as ever—want of taste, or anything 
approaching to expression—what she has gained is manner 

The weather, since we have been here, is as fine as possible, with 
the exception of two days when there was a storm, which laid most 
of the streets under water. The effect of a high wind, particularly 
when it blows on the town from the sea, is to raise the water three 
or four feet, which is enough to inundate all the streets ; and gon- 
dolas are to be seen plying in the streets and squares, and even, I 


believe, in the theatres. 


SONNET.—TO OPPRESSION. 


Oppression !—I have scen thee, face to face ; 
And met thy cruel eye and cloudy brow, 

Which, ere I saw, I fear’d—but fear not now, 

For dread to prouder feelings doth give place 

Of deep abhorrence ! scorning the disgrace 

Of slavish knees, that near thy footstool bow, 
Lalso knecl—but with far other vow 

Do hail thee and thy herd of hirelings base: 

I swear, while life-blood warms my throbbing veins, 
Still to oppose and thwart with heart and hand 
Thy brutalizing sway—till Afric’s chains 

Are burst, and Freedom rules the rescued land, 
Trampling Oppression and his iron rod: 


Such is the vow I take—so help me God ! 








PHEORETICAL AND VRACTICAL VIEW OF THit LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 


No. X. 


Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 


In 1787, Lord George Gordon was tried on an information 
tiled by the Attorney-General, and found “ guilty” of two 
libels : the first, reflecting oa the Judges, and the administration 
of the criminal laws, was, in the form of a petition, addressed to 
himself by the prisoners in Newgate, full of incoherent Serip- 
tural language and quotation, and tending to recommend that 
reduction in the number of capital punishments which Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly began to effect. The second libel was on the 
Queen of France, and on the French Ambassador, the Count 
d’Adhémar.* In delivering the judgment of the Court, Mr. 
Justice Ashurst observed, upon the second libel, ‘‘ that the ob- 
ject of the publication being to rekindle animosities between the 
two nations, by the personal abuse of the Sovereign of one 
of them, it was highly necessary to repress an offence of so dan- 
gerous anature. Other nations (who do not know how much 
that greatest of all blessings, Liberty, and particularly the 
liberty of the Press, may be perverted in the fons of wicked 
men,) can hardly be induced to believe that such daring and 
atrocious publications as your’s could ever go forth into the 
world, without the connivance, at least, of that state in which 
they are published. And well might they think so, unless the 
author were dragged forth into public punishment.” That 
greatest of all blessings, the liberty of the Press! the liberty of 
declaring your bona fide sentiments, under that moral respon- 
sibility which necessarily attends such a declaration—can there 
be a more shameful mockery than the use of such language un- 
der such circumstances? If there had really existed such a 
liberty—if there had been no jurisdiction, no temporal penalties 
for mere words—these foreign nations might have been con- 
vinced, and could not have resisted the conviction, that ‘ such 


* Sec ‘ Mem. sur la viede Marie Antoinette, par Madame Campan,’ vol. 1. 
p. 250. Sa Majesté continuant 4 me parler des inconveniences qu’elle avait 
rencontrés dans la vie privée, me dit que les ambiticux sans merite trouvaient 
la des moyens de tirer parti de leurs importunités, et qu’elle avait a se re- 
procher d’avoir fait nommer M. d’Adhemar 4 \’Ambassade de Londres uni- 
quement parcequ’il éxcedait chez la Duchesse (de Polignac). KUe ajouta 
cependant a cette espece de confession, qu'on etait en pleine paix avec les Ang- 
lais; que te Ministre connaissait aussi bien qu'elle ia nullitede M. d’Adhemar 
et awil ne pouvait faire ni bien ni mal 
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daring and atrocious publications” weut forth ewithout the 


connivance 


of Government. Nay, there is no other mode 


of satisfying foreign nations that such publications are not 
connived at; for if the Attorney-General may file an in- 
formation against whom he pleases; and if the Jury follow 
the direction of the Bench, no publication that is offensive to 
a foreign sovereign can possibly escape except those connived 
at by Government. The possession of such a power over 
the Press affords to foreign governments a most inconvenient 
ground on which to address representations and solicitations 
to our Government ; and a no less inconvenient temptation 
to give a favourable ear to such applications from motives 
of friendship or fear, and to refuse it from no better motives 
than aversion or contempt. Thus, from personal regard to 
the Queen of France, was Lord George Gordon punished for 
a libel on her, which had not the slightest tendency to interrupt 
the good understanding between the two nations, nor to prejudice 
her character in the estimation of the intelligent and candid part 
of the world ; and for fear of Bonaparte, whom we hated, Peltier 
was prosecuted, in 1803, for a libel equally harmless ; but soon 
after the trial, war having been renewed, which might have 
seemed to confirm its alleged tendency to ‘ interrupt, disturb, 
and destroy the friendship and peace subsisting between our 
Lord the King and the said Napoleon Bonaparte,” he was for 
that reason only, because war had released us from the fear of 
Bonaparte’s importunities and resentment, never called up to 
receive the judgment of the Court. The case of John Vint, 
found guilty, in 1801, of a libel on the Emperor Paul of Russia, 
was similarly circumstanced in all respects. Since the date of 
the trial of Peltier, how many ‘“ daring and atrocious ” libels 
against the Sovereigns of Russia, France, Spain, and Portugal, 
have been connived at? 


For the first libel, Lord George Gordon was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment, for the second, to ¢wo years, and to pay 
a fine of 500/., in all FIVE years, and to give security for his 
good behaviour for fourteen years, himself in 10,000/., and two 
sureties in 2,500/7. each!! January 18, 1793, the term of his 
imprisonment having expired, he was brought into the Court of 
King’s Bench to give bail, accompanied by the keeper, two men 
as his bail, and several Jews. He had aslouched hat on his 
head, and an enormous beard. As he retused to take off his hat, 
the Court directed the crier to do it. He presented a petition 


from Israel 


Abraham George Gordon, commonly called Lord 


George Gordon, containing an apology for keeping on his hat, 
having entered into the holy covenant of circumcision. His 
fortune was an annuity of 500/.a year. His brother, the Duke 


of Gordon, had lent him 500/., with which he was ready to pay 
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his fine. The Attorney-General objecting to the two men pro- 
posed as bail, and producing affidavits to their incompetency, 
his Lordship was remanded to prison, where he died, on the Ist 
of November 1793. 

In 1793, the Reverend William Friend was expelled the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge for refusing to subscribe a retraction of 
the errors contained in a pamphlet published by him, entitled, 
‘ Peace and Union,’ recoimmended to the associated bodies of 
Republicans aud anti-Republicans. Proceedings against him 
were first instituted, and sentence pronounced in the Court of 
the Vice-Chancellor, and were subsequently affirmed in the 
Court of Delegates, and Court of King’s Bench. In the prin- 
ciple of such a prosecution there is nothing vicious or objection- 
able, for men who voluntarily enrol themselves in a society 
whose business it is to teach certain opinions, who subscribe tests 
declaring their concurrence in the established doctrines, and 
contract engagements not to impugn them, eannot complain if 
a defection trom those engagements should be held an abdication 
of all the privileges and benefits to which they had been condi- 
tionally simitted. To controvert the fundamenial articles of 
the society’s creed, would necessarily amount to a renunciation, 
or work a forfeiture of the author’s place as a member of the 
society ; but the just treatment of such cases requires the ex- 
ercise of more candour and charity than is often found in human 
nature, the presumption being, that when he who has avowed 
himself an adherent of certain opinions, apparently promulgates 
different opinions, such appearance of discrepancy is occasioned 
by the contracted views, or erroneous inferences of the observer, 
and is not irreconcilable with the professional conformity to 
which the party was pledged. 

On the present occasion, Mr. Friend complained that certain 
heterodox sentiments were erroneously imputed to him, and that 
instead of being required to disclaim such sentiments, which 
he would not have hesitated to do, he was directed to sign a re- 
cantation in general terms, of the errors in his book, implying 
a confession that the opinions imputed to him in the articles of 
accusation were contained in * Peace and Union.’ He was ae- 
cused of having defamed the liturgy of the Church of England ; of 
having called the Church of England idolatrous ; of having said 
that all ecclesiastical courts, ranks, and titles are repugnant to 
the spirit of Christianity ; and of having profaned the most holy 
offices of the church, all which he solemnly denied, and disavowed 
that he had ever maintained or thought. Yet the prescribed 
recantation was as follows: ‘* I, William Friend, &c. do ac- 
knowledge that by writing a pamphlet entitled, &c. I have of- 
fended against the latter part of the statute De Conscionibus, 
&e. Ido therefore, by the direction of the Vice-Chancellor, 
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with the assent of the major part of the heads of colleges, retract’ 
and publicly confess my error and temcrity as the statute 
requires. 

In the same year, Daniel Holt, printer of the ‘ Newark He- 
rald,’ was found guilty on two ex-officio informations ; the first 
for republishing Paine’s ‘ Address to the Addressers ;’ the 
second for republishing Major Cartwright’s ‘ Address to the 
Tradesmen, Labourers, and Mechanics (of Newark) on Parlia- 
mentary Reform,’ which had originally appeared without ob- 
jection ina Leeds newspaper in 1783. He was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 100/., and to be imprisoned in Newgate FOUR 
vears!! He died inprison. tis to be observed, that Holt 
had never sold a publication which a jury had previously pro- 
nounced to be libellous or seditious. 

In the same year, John Frost, an attorney, for seditious words 
—as ‘ Lam ior equality, no King,” &c.—was sentenced to be 
imprisoned six months in Newgate: to stand upon the pillory 
at Charing-Cross ; to find sureties for his good behaviour for 
five years, and to be struck off the roll of attorneys of the Court 
of King’s Bench. . 

In the same year, William Winterbotham was found guilty 
on twe indictments for seditious words, uttered in the course of 
preaching two sermons, on Nov. 5, and Nov. 18, 1792. 

Mr. Serjeant Rookr.—(Counsel for the prosecution ).—- 
‘« There are men whose hearts are open ; who wear their hearis 
upon their sleeves: if such a man comes forth and says openly, 
{do not like your constitution, I do not like your Government 
{ could rather shake hands with that man than I could with the 
insidious character who equivocates and dares not avow those 
principles which are lurking in his heart.’-—So that, if, like Mr 
Frost, and so many others, he speaks out plainly, he must suffer 
imprisonment and pillory for his frankness ; and if he does noé 
dare to avow principles at variance with those which are pa- 
tronised by Government, he must be imprisoned for equivocation, 
besides being amerced of the honour and comfort of shaking 
hands with Mr. Serjeant Rooke ! 

Mr. Bacon Penryn, in his charee to the jury, said it ap- 
peared to him that this sermon might have been preached 
without any intention of exciting sedition; but it was certainly 
a discussion which was improper, as it was delivered to some of 
the lowest class of the people: and that it was also ill-timed, 
for his Majesty had lately issued a proclamation, which ought 
to have cautioned the defendant, and he should have waived any 
such discussion at that period. And the jury should consider, 
that if the defendant was found guilty by them, his punishment 
would be his utter ruin, and iheretore they would put the best 
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construction they could upon the matter, and show the utmost 
lenity in favour of the defendant. After being locked up two 
hours and a half, the jury brought in a verdict of gud/ty. 


On the trial of the second indictment, next day, the same judge, 
after showing that the evidence of all the witnesses for the pro- 
secution, except that of one youth, was unworthy of credit, ob- 
served, that on the part of the defendant, many respectable adult 
persons had been examined, persons who were in the constant 
habit of attending on the defendant’s ministry. Under the cir- 
cumstances he said, he could not think the defendant guilty ; 
but the jury were to determine for themselyeves,—only they 
should remember that after the verdict of yesterday, if the de- 
fendant were again found guilty, ¢¢ would be his utter ruin. 
The jury withdrew, and after being locked up for five hours and 
a half, returred a verdict of guilty / 

For these two sermons, of which the judge thought so favor- 
ably, that he directed an acquittal, the Court sentenced Mr. 
Winterbotham to pay a fine of £200, and to be imprisoned FOUR 
years in the new prison Clerkenwell!! At his own request, 
Newgate was substituted. 


Similar prohibitions bad with impunity been violated in 1817.* 
On the case of Clement, the Edinburgh Reviewt observes : 


‘Some remarkable circumstances attended the imposition of this fine. 
The Court which published the interdict, did not originate the proceeding 
for the notorious act of disobedience to it; nor did any of the prisoners 
complain of what was done ; nor did any one of their numerous and able 
counsel bring the matter to the knowledge of the Court ; but the motion 
was made by the counsel against those prisoners—the counsel for tho 
prosecution—his Majesty’s Attorney-General, acting on bebalf of the Govern 
ment in a state trial. Let it be observed, as we pass, that it is only in state 
trials, where the feelings of existing ministers are always on the alert, that 
such prohibitions appear to have been even thought of. No actual injury to 
either side was once insinuated. Nay, it happened that these very trials fur- 
nished a singular example of the benefit to be expected from publicity. One 
of the witnesses produced by the Attorney-General was one Robert Adams, 
an informer. When it was made known that he was a witness, several per- 
sons came forward, and facts were disclosed, to prove him wholly undeserv- 
ing of all credit. Now, if he had been the sole witness, or one absolutely 
essential to the proof of the charge, the facts so elicited respecting him might 
have rescued the accused from the hands of the executioner ; and the conceal- 
ment of those facts, by a successful prohibition, might have delivered over to 
judicial death men who did not deserve it. 

‘ But a twofold danger was apprehended—/irsf, lest the minds of jurymen 
appointed to try a succeeding prisoner might be poisoned by reading the evi- 
dence given on the trial of the first. The amount of that danger may be esti- 


* State Trials. vol. 32, p- St, tll, 766 
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mated, by considering that all the jurymen destined for the subsequent trials, 
were bound to be in Court during the first. Could their minds be poisoned by 
reading a correct report of what they actually heard? The other danger was 
that a witness who had once been examined, if inclined to commit perjury, 
might do so with less hazard, from having the opportunity of seeing in print 
what he had himself previously sworn. This is surely to suppose him gifted 
with a much shorter memory than is ordinarily found to belong to persons of 
his description ; nor has any reason been assigned, why a written copy of the 
short-hand writer’s notes should not be equally effectual witha printed news- 
paper to revive his recollections. 

‘The imposition of this heavy fine was questioned afterwards * in the 
Court of King’s Bench, where the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Best, 
who had, as Commissioners at the Old Bailey, concurred in imposing it, found 
in that circumstance a reason for not supporting it by any arguments. They 
severally stated, however, that they had no doubt of the legality of the order. 
So did the other two judges, Bayley and Holroyd. From pure respect to 
those learned persons, we abstain from all examination of their reasonings, 
more especially as both declared the proceeding not to be final, and it now 
appears to be underzving a farther examination.+ We may however re- 
mark, that their decision derived slender support from the Crown lawyers, 
who were driven to cite, in fayour of this exercise of power, the two cases in 
1817, in which, though the prohibition was openly violated, no fine was im- 
posed ; and that nothing like an earlier precedent for the order could be pro- 
duced, 

‘The legal discussion then being waived, the obvious practical consequence 
of establishing such a claim is this—that the public can obtain no accurate 
knowledge of what is done in any court of justice which may think proper to 
refuse its imprimatur to an accurate statement of their own proceedings. 
The time has been, when the least reluctance to make them generally known, 
however veiled by supposed inconveniences, would have justly excited sus- 
picions as to the motives for concealment. Some security may be found 
against abuse in the character of the judges and the spirit of the age—the lat- 
ter far more important than the former, but in some degree liable to be affected 
by it, as it reacts upon it. If, after the trial of Thistlewood and Ings, the 
Court had adjourned the trial of Brunt and the others for a month, the two 
first condemned might have been executed without the evidence against them 
having been ever made public. Nay, if any one of those jointly indicted had 
not been apprehended, the proceedings might have been kept secret to this 
hour. The Court, if allowed to exercise its discretion to this extent, on its own 
view of possible inconvenience, might have found some good reason for ‘not 
making known the order imposing this very fine ; and the publisher might have 
been ruined by paying it, or imprisoned for life for his inability, without the 





* 4 Barnewall and Alderson’s Reports, p. 218. 

‘+ In the Duchy Chamber of Lancaster, where it happens singularly that 
the two judges who sit to assist the Chancellor, Lord Bexley, being the two 
last judges of assize for the county of Lancaster, are Mr. Justice Bayley and 
Mr. Justice Holroyd. They will, therefore, be required to revise their own 
formerly declared opinion, as their venerable brethren were in the King’s 
Bench.’ 
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babbling world knowing what had become of him. We firmly believe that 
if such a claim had been set up and established a few reigns back, general 
warrants would have been at this moment in full legal operation. 

‘ We are really encouraged, however, by the immensity of the danger, and 
might feel more alarmed if the consequences were less strikingly injurious. 
For the honour of the law of England, we hope it will not be found to sanc- 
tion a claim so inconsistent with the due administration of justice, and so 
destructive of all just confidence in it. But if this should turn out differently, 
the Legislature itself, we trust, will for once interfere for the protection of 
the liberty of the subject.’ 

In the same year, Thomas Briellat, for seditious words, was 
sentenced, though recommended to mercy by the jury, to pay a 
fine of £100, and to undergo twelve months’ imprisonment. 


In the same year, Thomas Hudson for seditious words, was 
sentenced to pay a fine of £200, and to be imprisoned rwo years 
in Newgate. 

In the same year, John Lambert, James Perry, and James 
Grey, were tried on an information filed ea officio for a seditious 
libel, published as an advertisement in the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ 
of Dec. 25, 1792. This libel was an address declaratory of the 
principles of the (Derby) society for political information, and 
written by Dr. Darwin. The‘ Morning Chronicle’ was, at the 
same time, daily crowded with declarations in support of the 
King’s Government. 

Lord Kenyon.—(In his charge to the jury. )—** Lam bound on 
my oath to answer, that I think this paper was published with 
a wicked malicious intent to vilify the Government, and to 
make the people discontented with the Government under which 
they live, to infuse into the minds of his Majesty’s subjects a 
belief that they were oppressed ; and on this ground I consider 
it a gross and seditious libel.” After being locked up five 
hours, the jury found a verdict, “ guilty of publishing, but with 
no malicious intent.” Being told by Lord Kenyon that this was 
no verdict at all, they withdrew, and after sitting in discussion 
nearly den hours more, they found a verdict of nor euttry ! 

Two other instances of similar verdicts, were given in the 
same year, on two trials of Daniel Isaae Eaton, for publishing 
the second part of Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man’; and his letter ad- 
dressed to the addressers on the late proclamation. On the first 
trial, the jury found the defendant guilty of publishing, but not 
with a criminal intention. On the second, they first found 
him guilty of publishing ; and after again withdrawing, they 
returned in about forty minutes with a verdict, guilty of pub- 
lishing that book. The verdict was then recorded, ‘* guilty of 
publishing the pamphlet in question.” The first steps were taken 
towards farther proceedings, grounded on the ambiguity of these 
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verdicts, but they never took place, and the defendant was con- 
tent with being out on bail. 

In the same year occurred, at Edinburgh, the remarkable trials 
of Muir and others for sedition. 

August 30th and 31st, Thomas Muir, Esq., the younger, of 
Hunter’s Hill, was tried for seditious speeches, attending meet- 
ings of societies for reform of Parliament, and circulating se- 
ditious books. He had practised as an advocate in the court 
before which he was now to plead his own cause ; but sentence 
of fregitation and outlawry, having been pronounced against 
him in the beginning of the year, his name had been expunged 
from the list of the faculty of advocates in the month of March. 

By not disputing the “ relevancy of the libel,’ Mr. Muir 
prevented an argumentative prejudication of the criminality of 
his conduct by each individual judge ; and reserved himself en- 
tirely till he came to address the jury, who were judges both of 
the law and the fact, but whose attention is (most injuriously for 
the prisoner in cases of libel, sedition, and treason) too much 
confined to the fact, in consequence of the pleadings on the 
“relevancy,” that is, the Jaw, being addressed to the Court, be- 
fore the jury are sworn. 

* The Lord Justice CLerk (Mac Queen) proceeded to name the jury, and 
called Sir James Foulis, of Collington, Bart, and Captain John Inglis, of Au- 
chindinny.* 

Captain ING is, before being sworn, mentioned that he was a servant of 
Government ; that he understood Mr. Muir was accused of a crime against 
Government ; and that he did not consider it as proper, that Mr. Muir should 
be tried by a jury composed of servants of Government ; that his mind felt 
scrupulous, laboured under much anxiety, and he begged leave to decline being 
a juryman. 

Captain Inglis was informed, by the Court, that there was no impropriety 
in his being a juryman, although belonging to the service of Government.+ 

The Lord Justice Crerk, in the usual form, asked Mr. Muir if he had any 
objections to state to the first five gentlemen, whose names he had selected 
from the list of assize. 

Mr. Muir said :—Of these gentleman I have no personal knowledge. Their 
situations in life are respectable, and I believe them to be men of truthand of 
honour; yet my situation and theirs is so peculiar, that [am obliged to ob- 
ject to their being upon this jury. The question of parliamentary reform has 
agitated deeply, in proportion to its magnitude, the minds of men in this 
country ; different opinions have been adopted, and different parties have been 
formed. These Gentlemen belong to an association, which assembled in 
Goldsmith’s-hall, calling themselves the Friends of the Constitution, united to 





* For the mode in which a Scots jury is appointed, see the note to the case 
of James Stewart, anté, ‘ State Trials,’ Vol. 19, p. 11. 
+ As to this see ‘State Trials,’ Vol. 22, p. 1088. 
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support it against republicans and levellers, and expressing their zeal to sup- 
press tumult and sedition. 1 belong to the association of the Friends of the 
People. Viewing a reform in the representation of the people, as a measure 
the most conducive to the stability of the constitution, and to the felicity of 
the people, we united our common exertions, by legal measures, to accomplish 
that object. 


To the constitution, in its genuine principles, we have solemnly pledged 
ourselves—Never have we professed to be its enemies, yet the association in 
Goldsmith’s-hall, by a deliberate and public act of their's, have declared, that 
we were the enemies of the constitution. Equally zealous in our declarations 
to the -world—in our reprobating riot and sedition, and sincere in our hearts, 
that association has denounced us to this country, as attempting to kindle the 
torch of civil war, and to lay it in blood and destruction. The fact upon 
which I found this charge is notorious, and cannot be denied. A convention 
of delegates, from all the societies of the Friends of the People, in Scotland, 
assembled in this city, upon the 11th day of December last. Of this conven- 
tion [ had the honour of being a member. The convention accorded with the 
association at Goldsmith’s-hall, in their zeal to support the constitution, in 
their abhorrence of sedition, and in their determination to concur with good 
citizens in the suppression of riot and of tumult. To testify then to this asso- 
ciation, their principles and their object, the convention ordered a number of 
its members to repair to their hall, and to subscribe the book they had opened 
of adherence to the constitution. In this number I was included. We did 
so. And, what were the consequences? The association erazed our names, 
and published in the papers of the day their proceeding. Was not this an act 
of public proscription against us all? Accused this day of sedition, of an at- 
tempt to overthrow the constitution, shall those men be my jurymen, who 
have not merely accused me, but likewise judged and condemned me without 
knowing me, without leaving me the possibility of the power of vindication ? 
This trial is no trivial matter. It affects me, but it affects the country more. 
The noise of it will pass down to other times, and posterity may fancy their 
most valuable rights connected with its consequences. 

A respectable gentleman of the five to whom T now object, has felt the de- 
licacy of his situation, and has honourably avowed his scruples. Such senti- 
ments, so respectful in themselves, I trust are common to all his colleagues. 


This is not the only objection f state to the gentlemen of Goldsmith’s-hall 
being of my jury. I am accused of circulating the works of Mr. Paine. Tha! 
association has publicly advertised their horrors at the doctrines contained in 
these books. Nay, more, they have offered a reward of five guineas, to any 
one who will discover a person who may have circulated them! If this is not 
prejudicating my cause, I demand to know what prejudication is? 


Upon these two objections, I shall make no farther observations. ‘To sup- 
pose the not well founded, would be to insult the common sense and the 
common feelings of mankind. 


I demand justice. Let me be tried fairly, not by a jury of the Association 
of Goldsmith’s-hall, not by a jury of the Association of the Friends of the 
People, but by men unconnected with either, whose minds cannot possibly be 
supposed warped with prejudices. 1 therefore solemnly protest, that no per- 
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son who is a member of the association in Goldsmith’s-hall should, or can be, 
of the jury in my trial. 

t The Soriciror-Generat (Blair) replied, that he considered this objection 
to be of the most extraordinary nature. The panel is accused of forming as- 
sociations contrary to the constitution, and he presumes to object to those 
gentlemen, who formed associations in its defence. With equal propriety 
might the panel object to their lordships on the bench, to be his judges in this 
trial; their lordships had sworn to defend the constitution. 

Mr, Muir.—This day, I will not descend into the quibbles of a lawyer. 
object to these gentlemen, not because they associated in defence of the con- 
stitution ;—I too, as well as they, have associated in defence of the constitu- 
tion ;—but my objection is, that they, by an act of their's, have publicly ac- 
cused me of being an enemy to the constitution, have already pronounced the 
sentence of condemnation, and have imposed upon my name the seal of pro- 


scription. 

Lord Justice Cierk.—If the objections of the panel were relevant, it 
would extend far indeed ; it would go to every person who had taken the 
oaths to Government. I can see nothing in the objection, and I am clear for 
repelling it. 

Lord HenpERLAND.—I can see nothing in the objection; these gentlemen 
entered into a society for a particular purpose, and had the right of judging 
of the qualification of their members ; they did not think Mr. Muir or his 
friends proper members. In no trial whatever could this be a good objec- 


tion. 

The Court repelled the objection. 

Mr. Muir, however, made the same objection to the next five that were se- 
lected, and again to the last five. 

When the list of the last five were presented, he said it was not sufficient 
to say that these gentlemen were free to form a society ; this is a fact which 
no man in his sound senses will dispute. But this society, when formed, had 
opened, ina public place, a book for public subscription. By repeated ad- 
vertisements they had called upon every friend to the constitution, every en- 
emy to sedition and tumult, every person inimical to a public division of 
property by alevelling system, to come and subscribe their names in that 
book, as expressive of their attachment to the constitution, to property, and 
to peace. Every porter, every chairman from the streets, was allowed to in- 
sert his subscription. Why were the names of the panel and his friends ex- 
punged? Was it not a public denunciation of their being the supporters of 
that system of plunder and of disorder, which that association was to oppose ? 

Their lordships were unanimous in repelling the objection, and the jury 
was impanelled consisting of 

Sir James Foulis, of Collington.—Captain John Inglis, of Auchindinny.— 
John Wauchope, of Edmonston.—John Balfour, younger, of Pilrig.—An- 
drew Wauchope, of Niddry-Marishall.—John Trotter, of Morton-Hall.— 
Gilbert Innes, of Stow.—James Rochead, of Inverleith.—John Alves, of 
Dalkieth, portioner.—William Dalrymple, merchant, Edinburgh.—Donald 
Smith, banker, Edinburgh.—James Dickson, bookseller, Edinburgh.—George 
Kinnear, banker, Edinburgh.—Andrew Forbes, merchant, Edinburgh— 
John Rorner, merchant, Edinburgh 
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When the jury were sworn in, Mr. Muir again stated, that he believed them 
to be men of truth and integrity, but never would cease recalling to their at- 
tention the peculiarity of their situation. They had already determined his 
fate. They had already judged his cause; and as they valued their reputa- 
tion, their own internal peace, he entreated —~— [Here Mr. Muir was in- 
terrupted by the Court, who concurred in opinion that his conduct was ex- 
ceedingly improper, in taking up their time, as the objection had been re- 
pelled.]’ 

Mr. Muir having been accused as ‘‘ guilty actor, or act and 
part” Xc., the Lord Advocate, held himself entitled to “ bring 
m evidence every word or expression which Mr. Muir held 
in his own family, and every conversation with ignorant coun- 
try people,” though such words and conversations were not set 
forth in the indictment. ‘“ If it had been necessary to specify, 
in the indictment, all the facts against the panel, that indict- 
ment would have covered as much paper, as would encircle this 
Court.” 

Mr. Muir concluded an able and eloquent speech (vainly 
addressed to a jury who had long before condemned him, and 
had therefore been selected!) as follows :— 

‘ Gentlemen of the Jury ;—This is now perhaps the last time that I shall 
address my country. I have explored the tenor of my past life. Nothing 
shall tear from me the record of my departed days. The enemies of reform 
have scrutinized, in a manner hitherto unexampled in Scotland, every action 
I may have performed, every word I may have uttered.—Of crimes, most foul 
and horrible, have 1 been accused. Of attempting to rear the standard of civil 
war, and to plunge this land in blood, and to cover this land with desolation. 
At every step, as the evidence of the Crown advanced, my innocency has 
brightened. So far from inflaming the minds of men to sedition and outrage, 
all the witnesses have concurred, that my only anxiety was, to impress upon 
them the necessity of peace, of good order, and of good morals. What then 
has been my crime? Not the lending to a relation a copy of Mr. Paine’s 
works ; not the giving away to another a few numbers of an innocent and 
constitutional publication; but, for having dared to be, according to the 
measure of my feeble abilities, a strenuous and active advocate for an equal 
representation of the people—in the House of the people; for having dared 
to attempt to accomplish a measure, by legal means, which was to diminish 
the weight of their taxes, and to put an end to the profusion of their blood. 
From my infancy to this moment, i have devoted myself to the cause of the 
people. It is a good cause.—It shall ultimately prevail.—It shall finally tri- 
umph. Say then, openly, in your verdict,—if you;do condemn me, which I 
presume you will not,—that it is for my attachment to this cause alone, and 
not for those vain and wretched pretexts, stated in the indictment, intended 
only to colour and disguise the real motives of my accusation. The time will 
come, when men must stand or fall by their actions ; when all human page- 
antry shall cease ; when the hearts of all shall be laid open. If you regard 
your most important interests—if you wish that your conscience should whis- 
per to you words of consolation, or speak to you in the terrible language of 
remorse—weigh well the verdict you are to pronounce. As for me, 1 am ecare- 
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less and indifferent to my fate. 1 can look danger, and I can look death in 
the face, for Lam shielded by the consciousness of my own rectitude. I may 
be condemned to languish in the recesses of a dungeon—I may be doomed to 
ascend the scaifold—Nothing can deprive me of the recollection of the past— 
Nothing can desiroy my inward peace of mind, arising from the remembrance 
of having discharged my duty. 

{When Mr. Muir sat down, an unanimous burst of applause was expressed 
by the audience. 

When the acclamations had ceased, he arose and said: } 

I have omitted to take notice of the evidence adduced upon my part. I 
aim not going to detain you a moment longer.—To you I leave the import of 
the whole of that evidence.’ 

In summing up, the Lord Justice Cierk said, inter alia :— 

‘Mr. Muir might have known that no attention could be paid (by Parlia- 
ment) to such a rabble (of petitioners.) He could have told them that the 
Parliament would never listen to their petition. How could they think of it? 
A Government in every country should be just like a corporation ; and, in 
this country, itis made up of the landed interest, which alone has a right to 
be represented ; as for the rabble, who have nothing but personal property, 
what hold has the nation of them?* What security for the payment of their 
taxes? they may pack up all their property on their backs, and leave the 
country in the twinkling of an eye, but landed property cannot be removed. 

Mr. Muir’s plan of discouraging revolt and all sorts of tumult was certainly 
political: for, until every thing was ripe for‘a general insurrection, any tu- 
mult or disorder could only tend, as he himself said, to ruin his cause: he 
was in the mean time, however, evidently poisoning the minds of the common 
people, and preparing them for rebellion.’ 

In delivering his opinion on the punishment, Lord Hender- 
land said: ‘* | am sorry, it wrings my very heart, to think that 
a gentleman of his description, of his profession, and of the 
talents he possesses, should be guilty of a crime deserving sucha 
punishment, but [see no alternative.” So he proposed, ‘‘ ¢rans- 
portation to Botany Bay, for vourteen years!” Jn this 
‘‘ mild”? judgment, the rest, namely, Lord Swinton, Lord Dun- 
sinnan, Lord Abercrombie, and the Lord Justice Clerk, con- 
curred. Lord Swinton said: ‘“ If punishment, adequate to 
the crime of sedition were to be sought for, it could not be fonnd 
in our law, now that torture is happily abolished. Paulus, L. 38. 
Dig. de penis, writes, ‘ Actores seditionis et tumultus, (in 
Mr. Muir’s case, there was no sedition, no tumult, ) populo con- 
citato, pro qualitate dignitates, aut in furcam tolluntur, aut, 
hestiis objiciuntur, aut in insulam deportantur.’ We have 
chosen the mildest of these punishments.” 


* These expressions were animadverted upon with much severity by Mr. 
Fox in the House of Commons. See, in the ‘ New Parl. History,” Vol. 30, his 
speech on Mr. Adam’s motion, March 10, 1794. 
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September 12th and 13th, the Rev. Thomas Fyshe Palmer, 
was tried at Perth, for being accessary to the printing and cir- 
culation of an address, in favour of parliamentary reform, which 
had been composed by George Mealmaker, a witness for the 
prosecution. Mr. Palmer was a native of Bedfordshire, and 
had been a fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, but was now 
a preacher of the Unitarian doctrine at Dundee, and had pub- 
lished several theological works. He was, says Mr. Belsham, 
in his memoirs of the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, ‘ a man of ex- 
cellent understanding, unimpeachable morals, and of great 
simplicity of character.” And Gilbert Wakefield, in his ‘ Silva 
Critica,’ calls him—* vir doctus, ingeniosus, et omni laude cu- 
mulaudus’’—* ideoque barbari homines ac nefarii—ad solitu- 
dines Nove: Hollandie relegdrunt.”’ 


‘In giving his opinion on the relevancy, Lord Eskgrove said, (quoting from 
the address :) ‘* The friends of liberty call upon you—by all that you dread ; 
by the sweet remembrance of your patriotic ancestors ; and by all that your 
posterity have a right to expect from you,—to join us in our exertions for 
the preservation of our perishing liberty, and the recovery of our long lost 
rights.”?. What a strange representation is this for a people ! One would sup- 
pose this man was preaching to a set of people in Russia, or Otaheite, as ig- 
norant of Britain as one of those people. Does he say in what manner these 
rights are to be asserted? Not a word. Does he say the meaning is, that you 
concur in a petition to parliament? There is no such thing ; but you are to 
‘** gather round the fabric of liberty.’ I wonder he did not mention the tree 
of liberty. But if any Government suffer such an attack upon the constitu- 
tion, making the man miserable who was happy before (nothing can have a 
worse effect to make men unhappy, and to bring anarchy and confusion into 
the country, among a set of originally well-disposed persons, ) it will not long 
be aGovernment. It is the business of Parliament to take cognizance of its 
own members ; it does not belong to me to inquire into it; (i. e. seditious 
speeches delivered in the House of Commons,) if they have said any thing 
wrong, I am very sorry for it ; but, if there are a thousand instances of crimes 
that go unpunished, is that an argument to be used by a lawyer, because 
persons are guilty of equal crimes, and have not been punished, that therefore 
a supreme court is to stamp an authority upon crimes brought before them ? 
I can have no hesitation in saying, in my conscience, that there would have 
been an end of all government ; every man would be unworthy of existing, 
who held, that a person finding fault with the constitution, and raising insur- 
rections in the country, is guilty of no crime: and because others have done 
it, that we are not to sustain the action, is an abomination ; that if a court of 
justice were capable of it in this country, it would deserve and be worthy to 
receive the fate of that other country, in which all courts of justice, all liberty, 
and all religion have been overthrown. Lam happy to say, that a late inci- 
dent (the passing of Mr. Fox’s libel bill) has shown that we have had more 
liberty than England has, for in questions of libel, and in questions of sedi- 
tious publications, it never was in the breasts of the jury to say, whether it 
was a libel or not in England till lately ; it isso now, which is another proof, 
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that the Parliament will amend themselves when they see cause for it; in so 
doing they only adopted in England what is and was the law of Scotland.’ 


The two Judges, Lords Eskgrove and Abercrombie, concurred 
in sentencing Mr. Palmer to “ the mildest punishment which 
could with propriety be inflicted, “—transportation for sevEN 
YEARS. 

In 1794, January 6th and 7th, William Skirving was tried 
for sedition. He was secretary to the convention of delegates 
from the various Societies of Friends of the People. Nothing 
could be more harmless and contemptible than the members, 
means, and even intentions of these people. Their objects 
were, universal suffrage and annual parliaments. They had 
no arms, no money, nor any thought of carrying their pur- 
poses by force. They called each other “ citizens ;” their 
meetings, “ sittings ;” their divisions, ‘ sections ;” they ap- 
pointed a “ secret committee ” to name a place where the con- 
vention should meet in the event of any ‘: calamitous cireum- 
stances,” such as a suspension of the Habzus Corpus act, or a 
foreign invasion, which might tend to deprive the people of 
their right to meet, either by themselves or by delegation, to 
discuss any matter relative to their common interest. 


Mr. Sxirvine.—‘ I should have been happy if the pleadings 
and relevancy had been before the jury. I think the jury are 
entitled to hear the relevancy, because the relevancy is a mat- 
ter for the jury to consider ; and the jury ought to be present in 
order that no part of my cause be prejudiced.” 


Lord Justice Crerx.—*t They are all present in Court.” 


Mr. Sxirvine.—‘ But they are not zx Court, my Lord, nor 
upon oath ; [ am willing, however, to say anything that I have 
to observe upon the relevancy before your Lordship; but I 
certainly think myself bound to go over it again before the 
jury, after the oath of God is upon them.”’ 


In giving his opinion on the relevancy, Lord Eskerove said: 
‘‘ My Lord, before the alteration of the law of Scotland with 
regard to treason, [ think that the facts charged in this indict- 
ment might have been laid as treason. Nay, my Lord, if a 
fact, which the Solicitor-General stated, should come out in 
evidence, that the British convention, as it is called, determined 
and resolved, that in the case of a French invasion, a convention 
of emergencies was to be called, of course to assist that in- 
vasion, {though such invasion had been described as one of 
those ‘* calamitous circumstances ”’ which would prevent their 
regular meetings !] 1 think if that he a fact, the public pro- 
secutor might have laid his charge as high treason.” 
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The Lord Justice Cierk also said : ** J think this crime might 
hare been laid as high treason.” 

The Lord Jusrice Cuerk, (when he had named the first five 
of the jury,)—‘* Have you an objection to these five gentle- 
men !” 

Mr. Sxirvine.—‘ I object in general to all those, who are 
members of the Goldsmiths’-hall Association. And in the 
second place, I would object to all those who hold places under 
Government ; because it ts a prosecution by Government against 
me; and therefore, | apprehend, they cannot with freedom of 
mind judge in a case where they are materially parties.” 

Lord Eskcrove.—‘ This gentleman’s objection is, that his 
jury ought to consist of the convention of the Friends of the 
People; that every person wishing to support Government is 
incapable of passing upon his assize. And by making this 
objection, the panel is avowing, that it was their purpose to 
overturn the Government.” 

Lord Justice Crerk.—* Does any of your Lordships think 
otherwise ! I dare say not.” 

Mr. Sxirvine.—* The ground of my objection to these gen- 
tlemen, was not, that they belonged to that association, by no 
means ; but, because they have prejudged me, in striking my 
name out of their society.” 

Lord Justice Crerx.—* I remember the same objection was 
stated by Mr. Muir ; and was over-ruled.”’ * 

Mr. Skirving was sentenced to be ¢ransported for rouRTERN 
YEARS ! 

In the same year, January 13th and 14th, Maurice Margarot 
was tried for his share in the same proceedings. 

Lord Jusrice Crerk.—‘ Do you object to any of these gen- 
ilemen !” 

Mr. Marcaror.—* I have no personal objection, but I must 
beg to know by what law you have the picking of the jury, and 
that you alone have the picking of them ?” 

Margarot was a delegate from England. No wonder he 
was surprised to see the judge pick the jury! 

Lord AnercrompBizt.—* His Lordship is not ‘ picking,’ but 
naming the jury, according to established law and the estabe 
lished constitution of the country; and the gentleman at the 
bar has no right to put such a question.” 

The Lord Apvocare appealed fo the yury whether the ac- 
cusation of their being picked was not as gross as it was 
unfounded. 


* See Muir’s case, ‘ State Trials,’ vol. xxni. pp. 13h. ef seq 
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in giving his opinion on the punishment, Lord Eskerove 
said: ‘t If that punishment was not too much for Skirving, the 
secretary of this conyentios, who appears to be a simple de- 
luded man, it cannot be too much for this gentleman, who is, 
so far as } can judge, a man of abilities, of considerable know- 
ledge, and one who took the lead in this convention.” 

The Lord Justice Cierk said: ‘ I did think that this 
crime deserved a more severe punishment; but I have always 
more pleasure in inflicting a mz/d punishment than a severe 
one ; and as your Lordships are all of opinion that we should 
inflict the same punishment as in the case of Skirving and 
Muir, I concur in the same opinion, that he shall be transported 
for the term of fourteen years, with the usual certification.” 

In the same year, March 13th and Mth, Joseph Gerrald, also 
an Englishman, was tried for his share in the same proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. Gerratp.—( Wien the jury were named. )--"* My Lord, 
[ object to Mr. William Creech ; | understand he has repeatedly 
declared, in private conversations, that he would condemn any 
member of the British convention, if he should be called to 
pass upon their assize ; and I wish to refer it to his own con- 
science, and his oath, whether he has not prejudged the 
principles upon which [ am to be tried.” 

Lord Henpertann.— My Lord, the objection is, that he 
has prejudged the principles upon which Mr. Gerrald is to be 
tried ; that he said he would condemn every member of the 
British convention ; it is stated in a loose way, it is not stated 
that he said he would do so whether they were guilty or not ; 
I cannot see that it is a relevant objection; if he had said, he 
would condemn them whether they were guilty or not, it would 
have been a good objection, but at present it is too generally 
laid.” 

Lord Esxkerove.—* If the allegation had been, that Mr. 
Creech had said he would convict Mr. Gerrald, right or wrong, 
the objection would be good; but if it was only in common 
conversation that he had such an opinion of the intentions of 
the British convention, it is not a good objection.” 

Lord Swinron.—* I am of the same opinion.” 

Lord Dunsinnan.—‘' | perfectly coincide with your Lord- 
ships.” 

Lord Anercrompie.—* I am of the same opinion.” 

Lord Justice Crerk.—* As this objection is stated, I 
hope there is not a gentleman of the jury, or any man in this 
court, who has not expressed the same sentiment.” * 

* See what occurred in Tutchin’s case, ‘ State Trials,’ vol. xiv. page 1101, 
and Hawk. Pl. Cr. there referred to. See also the case of O’Connor and 
others, a. D. 1798, infra. 
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Mr. Gerratp.—* Then my trial would be a matter of form 
merely, because a juryman, by saying out of doors that he 
would condemn every member of the British convention, takes 
for granted that very principle which remains to be proved. 
If a juryman had averred only that he would condemn all the 
disturbers of the public peace, no doubt he would be well war- 
ranted in making that assertion ; but, he says, he will condemn 
them, not because they were disturbers cf the public peace, 
hut because they were members of a convention, the illegality 
of which yet remains to be established. So that your Lordships 
must see that such a general declaration operates to the same 
conclusion, that he would condemn a man for that which may 
turn out to have been legal and constitutional ”. 

Lord Henpertanp.—*‘ I think Mr. Gerrald is very ill ad- 
vised in the way in which he stated the objection ; because he 
has, in fact, acknowledged himself a member of the convention.” 

When Mr. Gerrald objected to William Rankin becanse he 
was taylor to his Majesty, the objection was overruled ; and the 
Lord Justice Clerk said: “If it had been the king himself, 1 


9 


do not see that it could be a valid objection ! 

In summing up, the Lord Justice Clerk said: ‘* Gentlemen, 
I have anticipated a good deal of the evidence upon this head 
already. When you see Mr. Gerrald taking a very active part, 
and making speeches such as you have heard to day, I look 
upon him as a very dangerous member of society ; for I dare 
say he has eloquence enough to persuade the people to rise in 
arms.” 

Mr. Gerratp.—‘ Oh my Lord! my Lord! this is a very im- 
proper way of addressing a jury; it is descending to personal 
abuse. God forbid that my eloquence should ever be made use 
of for such a purpose !” 

Lorp Justice Crerk.——* Mr. Gerrald, 1 do not say that you 
did so, but that you had abilities to do it.” 

In giving his opinion on the punishment, the Lord Justice 
Cierk said: ** 1 do not know whether his principles are so 
pure as he professed or not ; but ¢f hey are, think it justifies 
this punishment just as mach as if he had acted from the worst 
of motives and therefore any other punishment (than trans- 
portation for fourteen years) would be insufficient.” 

Mr. Palmer published ‘ A narration of the sufferings of T. 
F. Palmer and W. Skirving, during a voyage to New South 
Wales, 1794, on board the Surprise, Transport.’ The follow- 
ing is from the ‘ Monthly Magazine,’ vol. xvii. p. 85: 

* Soon after their arrival, Mr. Muir, Skirving, and Palmer delivered leticrs 
of recommendation to the governor of the colony, from persons in England 
of the first respectability ; houses were appointed to them contiguous to each 
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other, and Mr. Palmer wrote to his friends saying, ‘ we have no cause to 
complain of any want of civility or attention.” From this time they em 

ployed themselves in cultivating the land allotted to them, and the accounts 
given by Mr. Palmer and Skirving, were of the most favourable kind, both 
with respect to the climate of the country, and the fertility of the land. We 
have already seen that Palmer, Muir, and Skirving, arrived at Port Jackson, 
in October 1794. Early in the following year, Mr. Joseph Gerrald, who 
had engaged in the same cause, was doomed to experience the same harsh 
treatment. Hehad been long confined in a close room in Newgate, before 
he embarked for New Holland; his health was completely broken, and in a 
very short time after he landed at Port Jackson he fell a victim to the 
disease of the climate. By the sentence passed on Mr. Palmer, he could not 
set foot in Great Britain, till the middle of September 1500, without incur- 
ring the penalty of death. The voyage, however, would take several months 
had it been made by the shortest and quickest route; he, therefore, with his 
friends began to make preparations for returuing at the end of the year 1799. 
A ship was purchased for the purpose, the principal part of which was the 
property of Mr. Palmer, though Captain Reed, Mr. Boston, and Mr. Ellis 
had a small share inher. On the 20th of January 1800, they set sail from 
Port Jackson, with an intention of going directly to New Zealand, to take 
in timber, for the market at the Cape of Good Hope. The ship was ina 
wretched condition, and provisions were taken on board for a voyage of 
only six months, a period which they had fixed for their arrival at the Cape. 
Twenty-six weeks, however, they spent at New Zealand, during which the 
whole of their stores were expended. Distress of the most alarming nature 
now compelled them to go in search of provisions ; they steered for Tanga 
Taaboo, but there they could obtain no relief, in consequence of an existing 
war between the natives of this, and the neighbouring islands. From thence 
they resolved to call at the Feegee islands; at one of which they procured 
a small supply, and the favourable reception which they met with in the first 
instance, determined them to visit the others. By endeavouring to get to the 
island of Goraa they ran their crazy vessel on a reef, which carried away a 
large part of her keel, and in less than half an hour, she made seven feet of 
water; but the surf rising, they were driven off the reef into deep water. 
Immediately they cast anchor, and with the assistance of the natives, repaired 
their vessel. To them also they were indebted, not only fora supply of 
every necessary while in that state, but for a liberal stock to go to sea with. 
They now determined to proceed to Macao, in China; but meeting with 
contrary winds, they sailed till their provisions were exhausted, and the 
repairs of the ship were all opening again. In this dreadfal situation, they 
were compelled to put into the island of Guam, though they well knew it 
was an enemy’s port. Upon coming to anchor, January 10th, 1801, the 
Spanish governor, tn reply to their solicitations for provisions, assured them 
that unless they departed in two hours, he would detain them as prisoners of 
war, for to the enemies of his country he could give no support whatever. 
Necessity obliged them to submit to the hard terms offered them. They were 
immediately taken prisoners, and a guard put into their ship. Messrs. 
Palmer, Ellis, Boston, Reed, and Harris, sen, and jun., lived with the gover- 
nor, and were treated with hospitality. During their stay here, which ap- 
pears to have been a year and a half, Mr. Palmer was seized with a dysen- 
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tery, a disease with which he had been perpetually afflicted since he left 
England, but for which he conceived he had discovered an infallible remedy 
in cerated glass of antimony and ipecacuanha. In a letter to a friend in 
London, dated Sept. 10, 1799, he says, ** L would not change my residence a 
week, without these medicines. I know that I should long have been dead 
but for them. I give from seven to ten grains of antimony, and alternately 
small doses of ipecacuanha. Oh, had I known of this remedy at Spithead, 
what lengthened misery, and wear and tear of constitution I should have 
escaped. Possibly Gerrald and Skirving might now have been alive!”’ 
Whether Mr. Palmer was now without his medicines, or what is more pro- 
bable, whether the frequent attacks of the same disorder had weakened his 
constitution to a degree beyoud the power of medicine to recruit, we have no 
information. He lingered under the disorder till the beginning of June 1802, 
when a mortification took place, which terminated his valuable life, on the 
second day of that month.’ 

‘Muir soon after his arrival in New South Wales effected his escape, to 
South America, whence he took a passage to Spain. During this voyage, in 
an action witha British frigate, he received a wound in the head; from this 
he recovered ; but, on his arrival at the place of his destination, he was cast 
into prison by the Spanish authorities, and remained in confinement until, on 
the application of M. Talleyrand, in the name of the then Government of 
France, he obtained his release ; he then returned to France and died at Bor- 
deaux. 

Gerrald (who at the time of his trial laboured under very ill health) and 
Skirving died soon after their arrival in New Holland. 

Maurice Margarot, who appears to have conducted himself throughout 
with the most abandoned and shameless profligacy, was the only one of these 
convicts who returned to Great Britain. 
the House of Commons having been appointed to inquire into the manner in 
which sentences of transportation are executed. and the effects which have 
been produced by that mode of punishment, amongst the witnesses examined 
by that Committee, in the course of their inquiries, I find the name of Mar- 
garot. By his testimony, it appears that he remained in New South Wales 
until the year IS10, and that the expense attending his return from that colony 
to London, amounted (within a few shillings) to four hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling.* This worthless man died soon after, (I believe in 1815,) 
while a subscription was raising for his relief.’ 

On these cases, see debates in the House of Lords, Jan. 29 
and April 25, 1794; and in the House of Commons, March 10, 
1794. 

Mr. Fox said, ‘ But there is one strange assertion made by one of the Lords of 
Justiciary, (the Lord Justice Clerk.) He says, ‘ thatno man has a right in the 
constitution, unless he possesses alanded property ; men of personal property. 
though they may have immense sums inthe funds, have no lot or partinthe mat- 
ter.’ How absurd, how nonsensical, how ridiculous! When judges speak thus 





* See the Report from the Select Commitice on Tran pol tion, ordered by 


the House of Commons to be printed, 10 July ISI2, pp. 52 et sey 


In the year 1812, a Committee of 
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with levity, at random, and ina manner that discovers the most pro ound ignorance 
of the constitution, what is the inference [ would draw?) hat the temper of 
the judges is manifest from such conduct, which never occurred evea in the 
reign of the Stuarts. Another learned Lord said, that as he saw no punish- 
ment for sedition in our law, he must go into the Roman law ; and having re- 
course to this extra-judicial authority, he at last discovered that the mildest 
punishment which could be inflicted on the unfortunate gentleman was—trans- 
portation for fourteen years! The Roman law left it at the Jearned Lord’s 
discretion to give Mr. Muir either to the gallows!—to wild beasts!—or to 
Botany Bay ; and of the whole he had happily selected the mildest! He was 
utterly amazed when he learned that a judge had seriously supported such un- 
accountable nonsense from the bench—such nonsense as ought not to be 
suffered from the youngest or most ignorant student. He had always enter- 
tained the highest veneration for the character of a judge ; and his indignation 
was roused, to find that the learned Lord, instead of discharging his duty with 
the gravity becoming the bench, had acted with ignorance, levity, and hypo- 
crisy. After having put his invention to the rack, he had at last hit upon the 
mild punishment of fourteen years’ transportation beyond the seas! Good 
God! Sir, any man of spirit (and such he believed Mr. Muir to be) would 
sooner prefer death than this mildest instance of the judge’s mercy. But an 

other of these learned Lords, or perhaps the same, (for with their names I pro- 
fess myselftotally unacquainted, ) asserted, that now the torture was banished, 
there was no adequate punishment for sedition! Here, Sir, is language which 
also shows the temper, the ignorance, the levity, the hypocrisy of this impru- 
dent man: let him be either serious or in jest, the sentiment was equally in- 
tolerable. I know not which of them advanced such a proposition, but God 
help the people who have such judges !° 

Mr. Fox also said: ‘ If that day should ever arrive, which the Lord Advo- 
cate seems so anxiously to wish for—if the tyrannical laws of Scotland 
should ever be introduced in opposition to the humane laws of England, it 
would then be hightime for my honourable friends and myself to settle our 
affairs and retire to some happier clime, where we might at least enjoy those 
rights which God has given to man, and which his nature tells him he has a 
right to demand.’ 

Leaving to Mr. Fox’s execration the inhumanity of the law 
of Scotland, the partiality in the nomination of the juries, the 
injustice of the verdicts and the cruelty of the punishments, we 
may ask, whether it was by a ‘* humane” law that Lord George 
Gordon suffered imprisonment for FIVE years ; Daniel Holt for 
FOUR years, or at least till he died in prison; Mr. Winter- 
botham, Gilbert Wakefield, and so many others, for Two years? 

In 1794, Daniel Isaac Eaton was tried at the Old Bailey, be- 
fore the Recorder (Sir J. W. Rose), for the following “ seditious 
libel” contained in a periodical publication entitled * Politics for 
the People, or Hog’s Wash,’ viz. : 

‘ You must know then that [ used, together with a variety of youthful attach- 
ments, to be very fond of birds and poultry ; and among other things of this 
kind, I had a very fine majestic kind of animal, a game cock, a haughty, san- 
guinary tyrant, nursed in blood and slaughter from his infancy, fond of foreign 
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wars and domestie rebellions, into which he would sometimes drive his 
subjects, by his oppressive obstinacy, in hopes that he might increase his 
power and glory by their suppression ; now, this haughty old tyrant would 
never let my farm-yard be quiet ; for not content with devouring by far the 
greater part of the grain that was scattered for the morning and evening re- 
past, and snatching at every little treasure, that the toil of more industrious 
birds might happen to scratch out of the bowels of the earth, the restless 
despot must be always picking and cuffing at the poor doves and pullets, 
and little defenceless chickens, so that they could never eat the scanty rem- 
nant, which his inordinate taxation left them, in peace and quietness: now, 
though there were some aristocratic prejudices hanging about me from my 
education, so that I could not help looking, with some considerable reverence, 
upon the majestic decorations of the person of king Chaunticlere, such as 
his ermine spotted breast, the fine gold trappings about his neck and 
shoulders, the flowing robe of plumage tucked up at his rump, and, above 
all, that fine ornamented thing about his head there, his crown or cox 

comb, I believe you call it, (however the distinction is not very impor- 
tant,) yet I had, even at that time, some lurking principles of aversion to 
bare-faced despotism struggling at my heart, which would sometimes whisper 
to me, that the best thing one could do, either for cocks and hens, or men 
and women, was to rid the world of tyrants, whose shrill martial clarions 
(the provocatives to fame and murder) disturbed the repose, and destroyed 
the happiness of their respective communities; so, [ believe if guillotines 
had been in fashion, I should certainly have guillotined him, being desirous 
to be merciful even in the stroke of death; and knowing, the instant the brain 
is separated from the heart (which, with this instrument, is done inamoment), 
pain and consciousness is at an end, while the lingering torture of the rope 
may procrastinate the pang for half an hour; however I managed the business 
very well, for I caught Mr. Tyrant by the head, and dragging him imme- 
diately to the block, with a heavy knife in my hand, separated his neck at a 
blow ; and what will surprise you very much, when his fine trappings were 
stripped off, I found he was no better thana common scratch dunghill pullet ; 
no, nor half so good ; for he was tough and oily, and rank with the pollutions 
of his luxurious vices.’ 

After an animated, effective speech for the defendant by Mr. 

Gurney, and a drowsy summing up by the Recorder, the jury, 
in about an hour, returned with a verdict of nor eumry. 


SONNET.—THE NAMELESS STREAM, 


I FouND a nameless stream among the hills, 

And traced its course through many a changeful scene ; 
Now gliding free through grassy uplands green, 

And bowery forests, laved by limpid rills ; 

Now dashing through dark grottoes, where distils 
The poison dew ; then issuing all serene 

*Mong flowery meads, where snow-white lilies skreen 
The wild swan’s whiter breast: at length it fills 

Its deepening channels, flowing calmly on 

To join the Ocean on his billowy beach: 

But that bright bourne its current ne’ee shall reach— 
It meets the thirsty Desert—and is gone 

To waste oblivion !—Let its story teach 

The fate of one—who sinks like it unknown. F: 
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ANCIENT ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF BAGDAD BY THE TURKS. 


Tue following account of the capture of Baghdad, by Murad the 
Fourth, surnamed Ghazi, or the Conqueror, is given by M. du 
Loir, in the original Turkish; but in Roman letters, together with 
a French translation, in his ‘ Voyages,’ published at Paris, 1654, 
which being of rare occurrence, I presume the narrative, the work 
of a Turkish officer present at the siege, may be acceptable to the 
readers of the ¢ Oriental Herald.’ 

It is not to be wondered at, that the dreadful massacre, perpe- 
trated by the Turks, should be so glossed over.as we find it here. 
It is however pretty certain, that the revolt of the Persians was a 
mere pretext for a butchery, the like of which is too often found 
in the history of the Ottomans. ‘Their own authors are compelled 
to acknowledge the barbarity and ferocity of the national charac- 
ter; and the dreadful fate of Tabriz, in the sixteenth, was even 
less horrible than that of Scio, in the nineteenth century. It is 
consolatory to know, that Husain Pasha, the ready tool, if not the 
first adviser, of this massacre, and who had before betrayed Eri- 
van, where he commanded for Shah Safi, to Murad, met at length 
with the fate he se well deserved. ‘The Shah refused all terms of 
peace with the Porte, without the punishment of his traitorous 
subject, and Murad, at the end of one of their drunken bouts to- 
gether, had him strangled in his presence. 

D. S. 


The conquest of Baghdad, by Sultin Murdd Khan, son of Sul- 
tin Ahmad Khan, son of Sultan Muhammad Khin, son of 
Murdd Khin.—May God lengthen his Khalifat ! 


On Monday, the eighth day of the mooa Rajab, of this fortunate 
year, (of the Hejrah 1047—A. D. 1637,) we arrived at the city of 
Baghdad ; and no sooner had the pavillion of the Emperor been 
pitched upon the bank of the 'Tygris, near the sepulchre of the 
Imam Aazam (Abit Hanifah), than pick-axes, shovels, powder, 
matches, and lead, were distributed to all, who were to work in 
the trenches. ‘The Emperor, who continued giving commands till 
night, so eager was he to revenge himself upon the enemy, called 
the Grand Vazir, and so animated him, with his heart-inspiring 
words, that attaching the skirt of his robe to his girdle, that com- 
mander proceeded forthwith to kindle the ardour of the army, by 
the following address: “ Conquerors and warriors of the faith, 
Baghdad belongeth to us. ‘This is the day, in which you must 
show your valour against the ioe: for the love of God fight brave- 
ly. To you we give all the wealth of those whose heads are forfeit 
untous.” Having promised an increase of pay, he then hung his 
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buckler around his neck, and taking bow and arrows in hand, to 
commence the attack, commanded a battery of six-and-thirty pieces 
of cannon to begin to play. The shouts of “ Allah Akbar,” mingled 
with the roar of the guns, made a noise so tremendous, that it might 
have been thought the day of judgment; and the air was so dark- 
ened, that the father could aot see his son, nor the son his father. 
To cover the opening of the trenches, the Grand Vazir Muhammad 
Pasha, the Beglerbeg of Rumili, Ali Pash Arslanz4dah, and the 
Agha of the Janissaries, directed the first fire from the battering 
pieces, and as many royal falcons, towards the east, at the white 
gate near the corner of the tower of Jighalzadah, opposite the cita- 
del. When the trenches had been carried beyond the white gate, 
Mustafa Pasha, the Beglerbeg of Damascus, the * Khazinahdér 
Ibrahim Pasha, Vali the Sanjak Beg of Kustandil, Bayazid Beg 
of Valona, Husain Agha + Samstinji Bashi with his regiment of 
Jannissaries, and forty { Churbajis with their companies, took up 
their post at the Persian tower, with seven battering pieces, and 
five royal falcons. ‘There were five battering pieces, a little fur- 
ther on, where were posted the Grand Vazir, the Beglerbeg of 
Anatali Husain Pasha with his troops, and those of Egypt; and 
the § Karji Bashi, with forty companies of Jannissaries. A little 
beyond again, towards the gate of darkness, where stood the great 
tower which fell between the two castles, the Beglerberg of Diar- 
bekr, Darvish Muhammad Pasha with his troops, and seven Chiir- 
bajis, entered the trenches, under cover of seven heavy can- 
nous ; and the || Silahdar Mustafa Pasha, with the Syrian troops, 
seven battering pieces, and thirty royal falcons, having taken a 
position opposite that part where the tower of birds stands, began 
to batter the town on all sides, with such fury, that it seemed as 
if chaos were returning, and the world about to be overturned. 








* Khazinah dar—The treasurer. 

+ Samsinji Bashi—Keeper of the hounds. This officer who, as his title 
indicates, belonged to the hunting establishment of the Grand Signior, was 
always Captain of the seventy-first company, of that division of the Janissa- 
ries which was called Jamaat. The first Sultans were fond of hunting; the 
later ones have seldom followed it ; their habits of life, contracted in the sloth 
of the Seraglio, and its being somewhat against the spirit, if not the letter of 
their religion, may account for this alteration. 

+ Charbaji—A Captain of the Janissaries; the name literally means, a 
soup-maker. The whole establishmennt of that formidable corps was caleu- 
lated on somewhat of kitchen economy ; their kettles, as is well known, were, 
when reversed, the signal of insurrection; and to lose them to the enemy, 
was as disgraceful as it would be to an English or French regiment to aban- 
don their colours. 

§ Karji Bashi.—This officer was, as M. du Loir notes, appointed to super- 
intend the supply of snow for the sherbet of the Sultan. The name indeed 
implies it, but I think there is now no such officer in the Seraglio. 

| Silah dar—The sword-bearer of the Sultan ; but I suspect that it means 
here, the commander of the cavalry Silah dars. 
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The counterscarp being penetrated from the trenches, they en- 
tered the ditch ; and two or three large towers were brought to the 
ground. On the side of the Grand Vazir, the half of another great 
bastion was beaten down; and having destroyed two others which 
stood between, the approaches were completed in thirty days, and 
the front line being now advanced to the fossé, it only remained to 
fill that up. For this purpose, bags were ordered to be prepared : 
the Spakis furnished 8000, the Mufti 300, each of the Kazi-askars 
100, and the camel-drivers, muleteers, and porters, 300,000 of 
all sorts; hair-cloth, linen, and canvas. Fifteen hundred palm- 
trees were cut down also, and cast into the fossé ; and for ten days 
and nights, the troops were employed in carrying earth, to fill up 
the ditch, which was of the depth of three men, and had one fa- 
thom of water. 


On the nineteenth of the moon of Shiban, the: volunteers for 
the assault were enrolled, and distributed into companies. On 
the same day, after invoking the aid of God, they marched straight 
to the tower, near the quarters of the Grand Vazir, intending to 
carry it at day-break. The command of the volunteers of the 
Janissaries was given to Ibrahim * Bulk Bashi, Captain of the 
25th orta; and that of the Spahis, 300 of whom were of the 
party, to Shabaz; and all of them, giving a loud shout, began 
to sap the foot of the tower. It was then that the soul of the 
wretched enemy mounted to his head, believing that the assault 
had begun, and causing the trumpets and drums to sound, they 
employed all possible means of defence, and besides a shower of 
musket balls, darts, and stones, they cast upon our warriors hand- 
grenadoes and artificial fire, so that many were that day slain, 
and wounded. ‘The contest at length became so obstinate, that it 
lasted three days and nights, with the utmost fury. The Persians 
uttering loud cries, and our soldiers animating each other with 
the shouts which they raised to the heavens. ‘They fought hand 
to hand, and some wrestled together, while others used their 
clenched fists, stones, gravel, or their daggers. The Grand Va- 
zir himself, with his bow and arrows, like Sayyid Wakkas, let 
fly so many darts against these cursed hogs, that he emptied his 
quiver. Some were pierced in the head, or shoulder; others in 
the belly ; one lost his,eye, another his life; but at length, one 
miscreant taking aim at him, pierced his throat with a ball, which 
came out at the nape of his neck; and his bow and arrows falling 
from his grasp, he gave up his pious soul to God. Several valiant 
commanders, who were near him, drank at the same time of the 
cup of martyrdom. One of his Agh4s, a man of great bravery, 
secing that this unhappy event had somewhat slackened the ar- 





* Bulak Basht~—The Colonel of the second division of the Janissaries, 
Bultk. 
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dour of the soldiers, ordered the body of his master to be put in 
a small tent, and hastening to the Emperor, said, ‘“* May my sove- 
reign live! Muhammad Pasha is among the martyrs.” The Em- 
peror was so surprised and grieved at this intelligence, that a 
blessed tear fell from his eyes; and immediately calling for the 
Capadan Mustafa Pasha, he created him Grand Vazir. 


This new commander proceeded immediately to the quarters of 
the late Vazir; and after having distributed money among the 
troops, exhorted them to exert themselves to the utmost, and fight 
for the love of God, for their faith, and for the Emperor. He 
then ordered the charge to be sounded, and our warriors attacked 
the enemy so fiercely, with their fatal swords, that Rustam Das- 
tan Jahan Kaharman, or ZAl Natuerdn, never witnessed such a 
combat. It was increased in horror, by the neighing of the horses, 
the whistling of the arrows, and the clashing of the swords ; while 
the musketry and artillery played with such fury on both sides, 
that the frightful noise made the heart sink, and the air and the 
earth echoed, as if with heavy thunder. At length, in spite of 
all the efforts of the enemy, the army of the faith displayed the 
standard of victory on the summit of the tower, amid acclama- 
tions of joy that reached to the skies. At the same spot, the in- 
tendant and cup-bearer of the late Vazir, Rizwan, and Ali Beg; 
the commander of the * Dalis, Nasth Beg; and the + Sarraj 
Bashi, Husain Agh&; with many valiant soldiers and pages (Ich 
Oglans) were slain, and great numbers were wounded. 

Night having come, the body of the late Vazir was carried away 
by torch light, and buried where his father, who had been Beg- 
lerbeg of Baghdad, had erected a mausoleum, in the monastery, 
where the Imam Aziam also lies. During the night, the battle 
recommenced, and continued with such fury till day-break, that 
the blood flowed in torrents, and the enemy being able to resist no 
longer, on Friday, the 29th of the same moon, these cursed hogs 
were heard crying from the battlements for quarter, saying, “ Mer- 
cy! mercy! oh Lord of the Conjunction { (Sahib i Karan) and of 
the age, Khalif of the world, and flower of the race of Osman. 
Mercy! mercy! for the love of God, and of your ancestors. Bak- 





* The Dalis are a light cavalry somewhat resembling our hussars. 

+ Sarr4j Bashi—Chief of the grooms. 

+ M. du Loir, who was perhaps better versed in the colloquial than writ- 
ten Turkish, and ignorant of Arabic and Persian, makes here a somewhat 
ludicrous mistake. He writes in French, ‘ Misericorde ha! Seigneur de 
l’Alcoran, et du temps ;’* and on the opposite page, ‘ Al iman, al iman, ya 
Sahib al Kiran wa Zaman.”’ But this certainly is not ‘* Lord of the Alco- 
ran;’" but, as will be evident to every orientalist, ‘‘ Lord of the Conjunc- 
tion,’’ a title given to Timér, and signifying that he was born under a for- 
tunate conjunction of the planets. The words are wholly different, and come 
from very different roots, Koran from Karaa—he read; the second from 
Karana—he joined. 
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tash Kh4n shall come out and surrender the town to you.” At the 
same moment a parley was sounded in a hundred places ; and the 
§ Chatsh Tarak entered the place, by the gate of the Imam Aa- 
zam, in order to learn what was its condition. On the other side, 
the Khan, who was named Ali Agh&, sent out a man of the town 
with passports, who proceeded to the tent of the Grand Vazir. 

More than two hundred of the troops of Rémili and the Janis- 
saries, on hearing this good news, crowded round the pavilion of 
the victorious Sultan Murad, who loaded them with praises and 
gifts; and gave the enemy till night time to leave the town. Bak- 
tash Khan, on his side, proceeded with all his suite to the tent of 
the Grand Vazir, while the Emperor, with the crown on his head, 
and robed and girded royally, sat under a splendid canopy, with 
imperial majesty, and ||the haughtiness of the lion and tyger 
Arranged before and on each side of him, with their hands 
crossed upon their bosoms, stood the High Mufti, the Kazi 
Askars, all the Vazirs—in a word, all the army of the faithful, 
in their bonnets of ceremony, and with their khanjars enrich- 
ed with precious stones; all the pages were habited in celestial 
blue. To impress the enemy with awe, the troops were all drawn 
up in military order, and every one had taken so much eare to 
appear in his best equipments, that they resembled the flowers of 
spring; so gaily were they ornamented ; their cuirasses, coats of 
mail, and stirrups being decorated with gold and silver. The Ja- 
nissaries were cased in resplendent armour, and the brillianey of 
their 1iaked sabres dazzled the eyes of the beholders. 

The army occupied the whole space from the gate of the towe: 
to the Imperia] Pavilion. ‘The archers, the mnsketeers, the Tar- 
tars, the Syrians, the Egyptians, the Kurds, were all in separate 
divisions, waiting impatiently the arrival of Bektash Khan. 

In the mean time, the sublime Emperor had no sooner sent a 
message to the Commanders of Baghdad, to announce that he gave 
them till night to quit the place, and that all found thereafter 
would be put to the sword, than Bektash Khan hastened to the 
Grand Vazir. When he saw himself before the Imperial pavilion, 
the refuge of the world, the grandeur and power there displayed 
gave rise to a thousand feelings of respect and awe. When he 
surveyed so many hundred thousand warriors; furnished with every 
variety of arms and instruments of war, each with a sword like a 
serpent or a seven-headed dragon, and in such exact order, that it 
might have been thought a thousand men stood on the feet of one, 
his astonishment was extreme. But far greater was it when he 
saw the Emperor sitting on his throne, with a majesty and splendour, 





§ Chatsh—Usher of state. 

|| Singular as this comparison may seem, it is not more so than the tith 
constantly given to the Grand Signior, by the Sult4nah Vélidah, or Sultan- 
Mother. He is «!ways called by her * Arslanam,’ my lion, or ‘ Kaplanam, ’ 
my tiger. 
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that eclipsed all the greatness of Kaharman or Nariman. The 
hearts of the Divs would indeed have sunk within them at the 
sight ; and a thousand Rustams or Atrasiabs would have been but 
an atom in the presence of a monarch, uniting in himself the mo- 
desty of Solomon, the dignity of Ali, the justice of Nushirvan, the 
majesty of Osman, the gravity of Omar, and the benignity of Abti- 
bekr. The Vazirs, the great lords, the counsellors of the Divan, 
all were standing in the shadow of the king of kings, when Bektash 
Khan, kissing the ground, addressed him thus: “ O monarch of 
exalted race! king of kings, lord of the land and sea, Arabs and 
Persians, Vicar of the Prophet! may God preserve for ever your 
Khalifat!” After speakingt hus, he stood in an attitude of the 
greatest respect, awaiting an answer. 

In a little time, this fortunate and great emperor, the refuge of 
the world, raising his head with the greatest majesty, gave motion 
to his blessed tongue, and said : “* Who art thou ; for what comest 
thou here?” Bektash Khan replied: “ I am thy slave, Bektash 
Khan, the Governor of Baghdad, and am come hither to surrender 
that place to my sovereign.” To this the Emperor answered : “ Why 
did you not yield before ; what need was there for so much resist- 
ance ¢ But, however, there are few who could better serve their 
master. Ihave given quarter to you, your troops, and officers. 
As for me, I came hither to subdue the Kizilbashes (Red-heads, 
Persians). This place is an appanage of our forefathers, and I am 
come for the purpose of recovering it.” After a few more words, 
he gave to Bektash Khan a black heron plume, mounted in dia- 
monds, a poinard, enriched with jewels, and a pelisse furred with 
sables ; giving orders, at the same time, that proclamation should 
be made that all who chose to present themselves would be received 
favourably, and that all who preferred the service of their Shah, 
would be permitted to depart freely; Bektash Khan remained. 
Praise be to God! 

We thus delivered the Faithful from the hands of the heretics, 
and Baghdad was conquered in forty days. 'The Janissaries, the 
Spahis, and indeed all the troops, were loaded with favours. On 
our side there were five thousand slain and ten thousand wounded ; 
but on that of the Persians, more than five-and-twenty thousand 
were sent to hell by the sword, musketry, or artillery. So many 
repairs were necessary to the fortress, that the Bairam was passed 
there. May God give victory to the nation of Muhammad, by 
land and by sea, and annihilate its enemies! So be it with the justice 
of the Lord of the Believers ! 

After Bektash Khan had left the town, Fatah Khan, Khalif 
Khan, and Ali Khan, remained ; and being united, came to the de- 
termination of not leaving the place. Khalif Khan put ona superb 
vest, and drank to the prosperity of Shah Safi, and as they had a 
corps of twenty thousand men yet remaining, they resolved to per- 
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severe. Ali Pdsh’ Arsl4nzadah, having heard this, hastened into 
the town, at the head of the Janissaries, and soon reducing all op- 
position, made such good use of the sword of Muhammad, and 
sabre of Ahmad on these accursed ones, that the blood, flowing 
in torrents, carried off horses in its stream, Praise be to God! 
Not a drop of blood fell from one of our victorious warriors ; who 
were so wearied with slaying, that at length they were unable to lift 
their swords. Many there were who each killed fifteen. 

The news of this revolt being carried to the Emperor, he was 
much enraged: “ I gave them quarter,” said he, “ why do they 
break the conditions ‘of it?” Upon this Husain Pasha begged 
permission to attack them, but was refused. He solicited again: 
“ These men,” said he, “ are traitors, let us put them all to the 
sword, if there be a crime in doing so, let it rest upon me; the ad- 
vantage of it will be yours.” The Emperor at length gave his con- 
sent, and fixing a heron plume set with diamonds on the Pasha’s 
head, “ Go,” said he, “ and do as thou wilt.” No sooner did Husain 
PAshé hear these words, than crying aloud, “ Allah Akbar,” he 
mounted his horse, and put himself, sabre in hand, at the head of 
the troops, who plied their swords on the Persians so effectually, 
that it is impossible to describe the execution. The enemy fled 
towards the Gate of Darkness, invoking blessings on the whips with 
which they urged on their steeds ; but so great was the erowd and 
obstruction there, that our soldiers overtook them. ‘Then was he 
who had been the slayer, slain; and he who had taken captive, 
captured himself. Out of twenty-five thousand not one escaped. 
Khalif Khan and Fatah Khan, with one hundred captaius, and 
many officers of rank, were taken: and so great was the number of 
heads laid before the pavilion of the Emperor, that they formed 
large hills. The prisoners, bleating like sheep, raised piteous cries 
to heaven, and his Majesty, exalted as the stars, reproached them 
thus: “I granted quarter, and sent to notify it to you; why then 
did you revolt, and refuse to leave the town? Let the conse- 
quences rest upon you.” He then gave two or three to the charge 
of the Sileh dar Mustafé Pasha, and left the rest of these accursed 
ones to the mercy of the soldiers, who made some food for their 
sabres, and gave up the rest to the Janissaries. 

Thus the splendour of conquestshone upon our arms, and so great 
was the wealth acquired by our victorious troops, that he who 
had never had before a single piece of silver, now possessed ten 
thousand, and under the fortune of the Emperor, became owner of 
horses and of wealth of all sorts. Here then is the history of the 
taking of Baghdad ; scarcely one out of a thousand of those within 
it escaped. 

After this conquest, curiosity was excited as to whither our 
exalted Prince would turn his arms ; all praying that God would 
augment and prolong his glory ; so may it be, by the merits of all 
the prophets! 
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BRITISH AMBASSADORS ABROAD. 


TRAVELLERS in all parts of the world expect to meet with less 
facilities and fewer comforts than at home: and therefore it is that, 
generally speaking, they lay in a fund of patience and good-hu- 
mour as necessary to bear them up against the trials to which 
they will be sure to be put, at almost every stage of their way. 
There are some of these, however, so unpardonable on the part of 
those who inflict them, that they deserve to be made public: first 
with a view to shame, if possible, the offenders, and bring them to 
a sense of their duty ; and next to put other travellers on their 
guard, with a view to prepare them the better to counteract such 
inconveniences. The following extract of a very late letter from 
a friend passing through Stuttgart, contains matter of that de- 
cription, which we therefore readily publish : 

‘ The following specimen of the mode in which the diplomatic 
functions are exercised at those petty courts, where the dignity of 
the British nation and ministerial tenacity of patronage exact the 
costly formality of an Embassy, may give you some insight into 
the mysteries of office. It may also serve as a new theme for those 
who love to modulate on the advantages of ‘‘ nurseries for sucking 
statesmen.” 

‘ On arriving at Stuttgart we were informed that it was impos- 
sible to penetrate further into Germany without having our pass- 
ports countersigned by the Austrian and Bavarian Ambassadors, 
We accordingly sent them to their Excellencies, but were told that 
those august personages would not even look at them until the 
British minister had certified that we were good men and true, by 
affixing his signature to the passports. It accordingly became ne- 
cessary to wait upon Lord Erskine, to whom the national dignity 
at the Court of Wirtemburg has been confided. It appeared, how- 
ever, that his Lordship had absented himself on one of those ex- 
cursions of relaxation which the stern nature of his official duties 
occasionally demanded. “ Ever anxious,” however, (like Messrs, 
Day and Martin,) to superintend vigilantly the British interests, 
he had confided the important trust to Mr. St. Vincent Whitshed, 
who remained as chargé d’affaires, and to whom we were told to 
address ourselves. But it would seem that Mr. St. Vincent Whit- 
shed considered the charge of his own affairs to be one of sufficient 
weight to engross all his time; for on reaching his abode and 
toiling up a wearisome flight of steps to the fifth or sixth story, in 
which elevated region are the official recesses, (doubtless with a 
view to express figuratively the difficulty of climbing to diplomatic 
exaltation,) the chargé d’affaires was in that state in which, ac- 
cording to the legal maxim—de non apparentibus et de non esis- 
tentibus, eadem est ratio—he might be considered as defunct. In 
other words, Mr. Whitshed had locked up his rooms and our pass- 
ports, and had set off no one knew where. 
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‘During the whole day were we and our servant kept dancing 
attendance from one house to the other, in the hope of catching this 
slippery minister; we did not recover our passports until four 
o’clock, and then it was past the business hours of the Bavarian 
minister, and we are obliged to set off without his signature, in the 
hope that it may be unimportant, and with the comfortable chance 
of being turned back on the frontier. No comment is necessary on the 
strange want of regularity displayed in theabove affair. The want of 
consideration, also, for the comfort and convenience of British sub- 
jects travelling in these countries, will be sufficiently manifest to 
those who know that in these strong holds of despotism, where sus- 
picion and illiberality lurk in every village, where every traveller 
is looked upon either as a smuggler or an enemy to social order, 
and his portmanteau and motives are scrutinized with the most 
jealous and prying minuteness, the British Ambassador, if Am- 
bassador there must be, is especially called upon to extend the 
little protection he can afford, with alacrity and good will, to his 
fellow-countrymen who may be placed at his mercy, and to save 
them, as far as he honestly can, from the fangs of the police of the 
Holy Alliance. Why should not the job be well done like other 
jobs * You should know that in these countries public conveyances 
are few and far between, so that the loss of a day in the above 
manner, may cause a detention of several days ; an inconvenience 
to which travellers ought not to be subjected for the whim of a 
functionary. 

¢ A remarkable circumstance in the above adventure was, that 
neither at the abode of Lord Erskine, nor at that of his deputy, 
were any official appendages to be seen ; no solemn looking persons 
seated at desks; no tomes of archives ; no pigeen-holes well stored 
with bundles of papers tied with red tape; no green bags; no 
quires of paper; no newspapers ; in short, none of the paraphernalia 
which usually appertain to diplomatic and other offices. In truth, 
at neither place was there any office. At Lord Erskine’s we were 
ushered into the pantry, and had an audience of the groom, (not of 
the chambers, but of the stable,) who was devouring his bouilli 
and sour crout. At Mr. Whitshed’s (au cinquieme) we had the 
better luck to penetrate as far as the kitchen, and got the ear of 
the scullion. wench. One naturally asks, how are these officers 
paid? Poorly enough I should suppose, if their salaries will not 
admit of their maintaining a clerk between them! You can per- 
haps ascertain this point. I should tell you that our valet de place 
informed us that cases like ours were by no means uncommon. 


‘It happens strangely enough, that, at the same time, our minister 
at Frankfurt was absent: his locum-tenens, however, was at his 
post. He of Munnich, I understand, has also given himself 
leave of absence. Perhaps there is a congress of British Ambassa- 
dors summoned to deliberate on some important matter !’ 
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PROGRESS OF THE BURMESE WAR—CAMPAIGN OF 1824, 1825— 
CHITTAGONG AND ARRACAN. 


Fourth Article. 


From the prosecution of the war in Arracan, we now come to 
measures for its occupation, after offensive operations were re- 
linquished. The nature of the country around Arracan was ia 
every respect unfitted to cantoon a large foree ; the best infor- 
mation represented the climate to be so very insalubrious, that 
the Bundoola had here lost during the last rains no less than four 
thousand men. Disposed as we have been to give General Mor- 
rison credit for the conduct of the campaign, we must reprobate 
in unmeasured terms, the fatal resolve to crowd Arracan with can- 
tonments, and so detain an army of ten thousand men around an 
unhealthy capital that could demand no more than 2000 men for 
efficient defence. The lesson received at Chittagong was forgot- 
ten, and the harassing system of martinetism brought into practice 
after the foree was freed from the presence of an enemy. The 
horrors which ensued baffle description ; the army was literally 
destroyed by the injudicious measures pursued; the ravages of 
disease were augmented bya deficient and unwholesome supply of 
provisions. ‘To the Commissariat Officers in Arracan no censure 
would seem to attach, as they were merely the channel for the 
issue of supplies consigned to their custody. 

Throughout the present war, the Commissariat had generally 
failed to meet the exigencies of the service ; to defective organi- 
zation, and an efhcient head, such failures can alone be attributed. 
With the resources of all India at command, with ample time to 
form depots and collect transport, to what other resources can 
such result be traced ? 

The few officers in the executive branches (one, for instance, to 
Assain, one to the Sylhet, and two to the Arracan army) were 
oppressed with duty, and cramped in the exercise of their own 
discretion by a system of indents and references to the Commis- 
sary-General, which left little personal responsibility ; while it 
not unfrequently caused local resources to be overlooked or 
neglected. Another glaring defect, arising from this deficiency of 
officers for the duties of the department, was, that it deyolved on 
Native agents employments open to great malversation and abuse, 
without affording European supervision to check and control these 
consequences. 

Cattle for slaughter being attainable in Arracan, the European 
troops were tolerably well supplied with fresh meat; but many 
of the imported articles of consumption were of bad quality and 
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deficient in quantity. The flour and biscuit were net eatable, and 
most ofthe salt provisions sent round were putrid from bad curing, 
attributable to haste, and forcing the contractor to cure meat out 
of season. No check appears to have been resorted to when the 
supplies contracted for were tendered, but they were received by 
the Commissariat in Fort William. without the common and usual 
expedient of a committee to pronounce them serviceable. The 
issues of rice to the Native troops would appear to have been of 
good quantity ; but ottah, the most wholesome and nourishing food 
for the Native soldier, an arti¢le, too, on which the men of all corps 
drawn from the western provinces had dieted, was withheld 
throughout the season, or if supplied, late in the year, in propor- 
tions very inadequate to useful consumption. Inthe hospitals, both 
European and Native, the Survey Department became inefficient, 
as the sickness in the corps augmented ; many of the more nou- 
rishing and indispensable articles included in the diet tables were 
wanting, and the nutritive and expensive substitutes of sago and 
arrow root were occasionally issued in their room ; but common 
sense must tell us, that the crowded hospitals of Arracan could 
not be effectually supplied with such costly aliment, when the more 
common articles of flour, biscuit, &c., failed. To add to the dis- 
tress, the Medical depot was often unable to comply with the 
demands made on it for medicine. Complaints would naturally 
follow this state of things, and several of the medical officers were 
not backward in representations on the subject ; but the loudest 
complainant was Dr. Tytler, who has always some system to advo- 
cate, or some party to oppose; although, in the present instance, 
the Doctor’s denunciations produced inquiry in Arracan, and subse- 
quently in Calcutta, there can be little room to doubt that so noto- 
rious a wrangler was prejudicial to a good cause. Many and se- 
rious grounds of complaint existed, but it is believed that the 
greater part of Dr. Tytler’s charges were either frivolous or un- 


founded. The result of the inquiry instituted in Calcutta will never. 


transpire in India ; the agitation of the questions it embraced must, 
however, have beneficial consequences, though their operation may, 
from want of due publicity and exposure, be confined to the official 
career of the parties most immediately concerned. 


We had hoped to be able to subjoin an abstract of the sick and 
casualties in Arracan, from May to December i825, but the requi- 
site data have perished under circumstances only to be explained 
by General Morrison. During the rot of this fine army around 
Arracan, regular returns of sick and casualties were weekly, if not 
daily, delivered into the Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General’s 
Office, and these documents were embodied in a general abstract. 
When sickness, at the close of the year, drove General Morri- 
son to Calcutta, and he finally relinquished the command in Arra- 
ean, Lieutenant Scott, Depuiy-Assistant-Adjutant-General, before 
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making over the office to his successor, was instructed, we are told, 
by General Morrison, to destroy these valuable records. From this 
act, an inference might be drawn, that General Morrison had at last 
become alive to the glaring absurdity and folly of an arrangement 
which cooped up a large force in a situation so confined and un- 
healthy that its utter annihilation ensued. 'This endeavour to bury 
in oblivion the melancholy process by which this fatal result was 
consummated, though a ready expedient, will fail in the end pro- 
posed, and cast a shade over General Morrison’s reputation not easily 
removed. We state the above fact on the best authority, and for- 
bear further comment. 


The force in Arracan, according to the returns for July 1825, 
amounted to 12,500 men, of which from two to three thousand 
were on detached duties, the residue placed in cantonments, at and 
near the city of Arracan. Of this force, on the above date, only 
3,000 men were fit for duty. The sick at Arracan amounted to 
5,700. In the 10th Regiment Madras Native Infantry, 270 sick ; 
16th Madras Native Infantry, at Mehaku. 500 sick; 2d Light 
Infantry Batalion, in Arracan, 400 sick ; 49th Regiment Bengal 
Native Infantry, the entire corps in hospital at Arracan!!! 42d 
and 62d Regiments Bengal Native Infantry, driven from the posts 
at Oondy stockade by extensive sickness. On the 20th of July 
eleven Europeans died, and seven the next day; twenty-three 
Europeans and fifty-six Natives having died in the past fortnight, 
and 14 officers and 700 men were admitted into hospital in the 
same brief period ; 40 officers were sick present, and 30 sick ab- 
sent. The rivers and water-courses were so filled with dead 
bodies that the tide failed to remove the horrifying evidence of 
mortality from the view of the dispirited and miserable survivors ! 
It appears that the garrison of Ramree was comparatively healthy, 
though it consisted of 700 men, (40th Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry,) who had been at Cheduba and Ramree since May 


.]824. Out of the number stated, the sick and convalescent lists 


amounted to 150 men. The Mug Levy, though stationed at Arra- 
can, was said to have only 40 sick ; but this corps is composed of 
inhabitants of that country. Such are the general notices which 
we substitute for the more precise tables intended. Though de- 
layed, there is a hope that data may yet be forthcoming to supply 
the omission. 

Whatever degree of responsibility may attach to General Mor- 
rison for his share in measures producing such a erisis, the 
neglect and apathy with which the Commander-in-Chief viewed 
this waste of life must not be overlooked, or he would be de- 
prived of a niche in the temple of fame, due to such extraordinary 
merit. Indeed, Sir Edward Paget evinced a degree of nerve, 
on the present occasion, to which few would aspire. Neither the 
distance, forty-eight hours from the Sand Heads, (the Indiamen 
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at Saugor, when the sickness was most rife, would have removed 
the troops in one trip,) nor the rate at which the army mouldered 
away, can be pleaded ir bar of responsibility. Mouth after month, 
from May to September, nay, day after day, was the fate of the 
Arracan troops pressed into notice; yet so far from adopting any 
suggestion for the reduction of the force,* it is understood that 
the transfer, even of convalescents and sick, capable of being re- 
moved to the hospitals at Chittagong, was resisted by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Consistency must, however, be conceded, for 
the last act of Sir Edward Paget’s power was to direct the em- 
barkation for Arracan of regiments—not to relieve, for the dead 
ask no relief—but to supply the places of those corps destroyed in 
that pestilential climate. This step was taken in October, when 
the fair season had xot set in; but after all reasonable expectation 
of carrying a foree across the mountains into Ava was understood 
to have been relinquished. 

What estimate the Commander-in-Chief originally made of the 
Burmese power and resources in Arracan it would be difkeult to 
discover; but highly erroneous it must have been, if it be true 
that the instructions forwarded for General Morrison’s guidance 
forbad the division of an army of 12,000 men: but the opposition 
experienced by General Morrison proved the force allotted to be very 
disproportionate to the task assigned; and that a well equipped 
body of 4000 men, embarked direct for the Arracan river, would 
have achieved the conquest of the province in one quarter of the 
time, and. one-tenth the cost to the state. With regard to ulte- 
rior operations in Ava, there was a deplorable want of geogra- 
phical and statistical intormajgion arising out of errors of system 
for which former Governments are responsible; and Sir Edward 
Paget is entitled to every benefit this admission can confer. 

But if either originality or system can be extracted from Sir 
Edward Paget’s details and conduct of the Burman war, it would 
seem to be a leading feature in every combination attempted, to 
deal largely in personnel and materiel, but to omit or grossly mis- 
calculate the momentum by which life and activity is given to 
armies. Masses collected, without adequate equipment and car- 
riage, or composed of arms inapplicable to the nature of the ser- 
vice and scene of operations, were paralysed by their own weight. 

When his Majesty’s 44th and 54th Foot were withdrawn, 





* We have heard that an officer, high on the staff, advocated this measure 
with an earnestness warranted by his station; the advocacy was vain, no 
change of circumstances, no waste of life, could induce the vacant mind or 
indolent habit of the high personage addressed, to undergo the painful labour 
of reconsidering the question of the force required in Arracan. All this, too, 
from a person esteemed a kind-hearted man in private life. Such anomalies 
are not without example, and they teach us to pray for clear heads. rathe: 
than kind hearts, in the conduct of public affairs. 
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and the Honourable Company’s 2d European Regiment ordered 
into Arracan, in striet accordance with the spirit that pervaded 
the Commander-in-Chief’s regard for the character, rights, and 
feelings of Company’s officers, a strong effort was made to leave 
the command in Arracan in the hands of an officer in his Majesty’s 
service, after all the Royal troops were withdrawn ; and that this 
attempt to prejudice the just claims and merits of Brigadier Wil- 
liam Richards (the senior officer remaining in the province) failed, 
is, we believe, attributable to the Secretary to Government in the 
Military Department, and not to any modification of Sir Edward 
Paget’s wishes or sentiments.* 

That the Government did net interpose its authority to relieve 
the snfferings of the troops in Arracan was a mark of weakness 
only to be paralleled by the silence observed after the disclosures 
on the Barrackpore mutiny inquiry :--that it should fail to vindi- 
cate, in opposition to a Commander-in-Chief, the rights and claims 


* The system of exclusion of Company’s officers has ripened under the new 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Combermere. Witness the Major-Generals, Bri- 
gadier-Generals, and Brigadiers before Bhurtpoor. Lieutenant-General 
Martindell’s services, though on the spot to command a division, were insult- 
ingly set aside; and an extra King’s Major-General (Nicolls) borrowed 


JSrom the Madras Presidency. The same feeling forbade to wait the result of 


acold call for Colonel J. W. Adams’s services ; and the staff ofthe army was 
completed before that veteran could recal his leave of absence on account of 
sickness. He hesitated not a momeut in discarding all personal considera- 
tions, and before the army could move for Bhurtpoor, * Adam Baba,’ with his 
hoary locks and shattered frame, was at the head of a Brigade of Native In- 
fantry, with which he served out the siege, adored by the Native soldiery, and 
esteemed by all ranks. Neither forty-six years of constant service in India, 
nor his hard-earned reputation could secure this gallant soldier the command 
ofadivision ; but the officer who had commanded Armies-in-Chief, was reduced 
to the humble station of a Brigadier. We hear that Colonel Adams, on the 
fall of the Bhurtpoor power, repaired to Kumaon to recruit his exhausted 
frame ; but, like Sir David Oc" terlony, be must sigh over the fate of a Com- 
pany’s officer, and like that distinguished character, we fear may soon sink 
into the grave through bitterness of heart and a broken spirit. [t is natural 
that Commanders-in-Chief from his Majesty’s service should prefer officers of 
their own body, with whose merits they are, perhaps, acquainted; but the 
members of the Indian Government cannot plead ignorance of the character 
and merits of Company’s officers; yet they can quictly acquiesce in such 
treatment of General Martindell and Colonel Adams. [t is an undoubted 
truth, that Civil Servants who becomes Members of Council care only for Civil 
interests. Keen, indeed, is their perception of the great hardships which thei: 
brethren endure, if, as we have heard, it be a fact that a regulation has recently 
been passed, that all Civil appointments to the eastward (Assam, Arracan, 
&c,) shall confer double salaries, because the hazard from climate is great, 
and expenses heavier than what is endured in Bengal, Bahar. §e. Here is 
a fair comment on the Barrackpore mutiny !! so encouraging to the army in 
general, whose members are, of course. invulnerable to climate, and thei: 
purses too well stored to be embarrassed with pecuniary difficulties. 

Not one civilian has yet, that we know, fallen a sacrifice to climate, though 
at least, 600) soldiers have fallea in Arracan, and 1000 in Assam, with a more 
than due proportion of European officers. ta Peen and Ava the army has 
equally suffered 
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of Company’s officers, will only be matter of wonder with those who 
are ignorant of the feelings and temper of those members, posses- 
sing local knowledge, who influence a majority in the Council. 
Lord Amherst could not fail to observe the inefficiency of his 
colleague, Sir Edward Paget; but, having once lodged power in 
such hands, delicacy and the prospect of speedy relief, by the 
departure of the Commander-in-Chief for Europe, might account 
for an absence of the decided measures that the circumstances 
required. 

We now close our notice of Arracan, in which province no sub- 
sequent occurrences have arisen, during the war, to attract atten- 
tion. At the conclusion of peace, in 1826, a corps, the Madras 
18th Regiment of Native Infantry, with 50 pioneers, 36 elephants, 
and 100 bullocks, marched from Yandeboo on the 4th of March, 
by Shembeughewn, and from thence reached Aeny in twelve 
marches. This route to Arracan and Amherst Harbour (Ramree) 
was easy ; but another and a smaller party that came into Arra- 
can by the Taughoo Pass, represented that route as very rugged 
and difficult. The first party reached Ramree on the 29th of 
March, the second on the 6th of April 1826. It is clear from 
these experiments, that a force might have advanced into Ava 
from hence, and it is believed that Sir Archibald Campbell was 
early acquainted with this circumstance ; but that a patriotic 
desire to finish the war in Ava single-handed, induced that officer 
to be sparing of his discoveries. 





SONNET—TO SLAVERY. 


O Stavery! * thou art a bitter draught! ’’ 

And twice accursed is thy poison’d bowl, 

Which taints with leprosy the white man’s soul, 
Not less than the black lips by which ’tis quaff'd. 
The Slave sinks down, o’ercome by cruel craft, 
Like beast of burthen on the earth to roll; 

The Master, though in luxury’s lap he loll, 

Feels the foul venom, like a rankling shaft, 

Strike through his veins. As if a demon laugh‘d, 
He, laughing, treads his victim in the dust— 

The victim of his avarice, rage, or lust! 

But the poor prisoner’s moan the whirlwinds waft 
To Heaven, not unavenged : the oppressor quakes 
With secret dread,—and shares the hell he makes ! 








FUNDAMENTAL ERRORS AND PERNICIOUS CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE LAWS OF QUARANTINE, 


No one will probably have the temerity to deny that it is of ex- 
traordinary importance to mankind, that the questions of the va- 
lidity of a doctrine which has been the foundation, in all the nations 
of Christendom, of the most extensive code of legislative, municipal, 
and international regulations that has ever existed, and of the 
operation of these laws upon life, health, and all the other higher 
interests of communities, should be definitively determined. And 
as the inquiry into this branch of the subject of epidemic and pesti- 
lential diseases, although the conclusions irrefragably established by 
it are still unaccountably refused to be acknowledged and applied, 
may be regarded as in fact perfected, we hold it to be incumbent on 
us toembrace the earliest opportunity of giving some account of these 
conclusions, and of the proceedings which have led to the demon- 
stration of its non-existence generally in these maladies, and of the 
injurious effects of the Quarantine, or Sanitary Laws, as establish- 
ed by the labours and writings of Dr. Maclean. 

In order to render our view of the subject the more complete, 
as well as to gratify a laudable curiosity, we shall prefix to our 
account of his transactions, for the last eleven years, a retrospect 
of this persevering investigator’s anterior proceedings. The whole 
will exhibit a rare and singular specimen of the manner in 
which inquiry into the most important truths may be evaded or 
smothered, for a long course of years, by the finesse of public de- 
partments playing into each other’s hands. For it will be found 
that, during the whole of the period specified, Dr. Maclean’s al- 
most incessant endeavours to procure for his facts and conclusions 
the justice of being submitted to proper and efficient tests, have 
been, by some latent influence, frustrated. At a subsequent part 
of this narrative, it may be a question for consideration, whether 
this influence has not consisted in that of a family faction in power, 
who, having once injured, can never forgive, and are not satisfied 
with a thirty year’s persecution, or an habitual love of error and 
mischievous institutions, because they have long existed. But this 
influence will perish, and truth will prevail. 


In 1790, early in his professional career, Dr. Maclean having 
occasion to remark, in the course of treating sporadic or isolated 
cases of yellow fever in the West Indies, that the disease was not 
propagated by contact, and being unable to comprehend how iso- 
lated cases could differ in their nature from groups of cases of the 
same malady, began, we are told, to entertain strong doubts of the 
correctness of the dogmas respecting pestilential contagion, which 
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he had been taught in the schools. Pursuing the same train of | 
reasoning, his doubts were gradually extended to other epidemic | 


diseases ; and these doubts were soon converted into certainty : 
the events of the destructive fever of Philadelphia, in 1793, served 





to complete his conviction, that, no general disease, which is ca- 
pable of affecting the same person repeatedly, is ever propagated : 
by contagion. This general proposition he illustrated in ‘ A Dis- | 
sertation on the Source of Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, : 


showing that they never arise from Contagion,’ &c., which was 

published at Calcutta, in Bengal, in 1796, republished in Phila- : 

delphia in 1797, in Hamburgh in 1800, and at Leipsic and Co- 

bourg in Saxony in 1805. The proofs adduced in this ‘ Disserta- 

tion’ were principally founded on the following circumstances : : 

1. The absence of all proof of a contagious property in epidemic ‘ 

diseases. 2. The incon patibility of contagious properties with 

other causes to which they are distinctly to be traced: and 

3. The absence of phenomena in epidemic diseases, which, if they 

depended upon a specific contagion, would necessarily be present. 

To which the author subsequently added, 4. The presence of phe- 

nomena in these diseases, which, if they possessed a contagious 

property, would necessarily be absent. 5. The marked opposi- 

tion of the laws of epidemic diseases to those of diseases which 

confessedly depend upon a specific contagion. 6. The fraudulent 

political origin of the doctrine of pestilential contagion, and the 

system of Quarantine or Sanitary laws. 7. The destructive effects, 

in point of fact, of the operation of these laws, without reference 

to what may be the cause of epidemic maladies. 8. The innume- } 

rable, absurd, and contradictory consequences of every part of the 

doctrine, and the system founded upon it; and 9. Dr. Maclean’s 

experiments at Constantinople, exhibiting direct proofs, as twenty 

to one, that the plague is not propagated by contact. In short, 

his demonstrations will be found to include every variety of proof, 

—positive, negative, analogical, circumstantial, aud ad absurdum. 
This ¢ Dissertation’ produced a great sensation and extensive 

conviction in America. In the preface to his ‘ Medical Inquiries 

and Observations,’ Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, who had been a stre- 

4 nuous advocate for pestilential contagion, and quarantine, thus mag- 

nanimously expresses himself : ‘ In the fourth volume, the reader will 

find a retraction of the author’s former opinion of the yellow fever 

spreading by contagion. He begs forgiveness of the friends of 

science and humanity, if the publication. of that opinion has had 

any influence in increasing the misery and mortality attendant upon 

that disease. Indeed such is the pain he feels that he ever enter- 

tained or propagated it, that it will long, and perhaps always, de- 

prive him of the pleasnre he would otherwise have derived from a 

review of his attempts lo fulfil the public duties of his situation.’ 


Previous to J800. such was the dread entertained of the 
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bugbear of pestilential contagion among us, that quarantine on 
ships with foul bills of health bound to England, was invariably 
performed at some of the lazarettoes in the Mediterranean. In that 
year, this practice having been found inconvenient to the trade of 
the Levant, and representations having been made against it by 
the English merchants at Smyrna, a Committee, or Board of 
Health, was appointed by the Privy Council, to examine and re- 
port upon the subject. That committee were the framers of the 
very absurd code of quarantine laws, which has since existed in 
this country, modelled almost implicitly after the sanitary codes 
of the continent of Europe. And as it is useful to society that the 
members of such committees should be laid under some responsibi- 
lity, by being made amenable to public opinion, we here give their 
names :—G. Baker, L. Pepys, J. Gisborne, A. S. Hammond, Pat. 
Russell, Jas. Johnston, Gil. Blane, J. Robertson Barclay, Thos, 
Boone, E. Lee, and J. Green; the first nine, we believe, all physi- 
cians, and the two last Levant merchants. This committee---al- 
though Dr. Maclean’s doctrines of non-contagion had been imported 
from America to England in 1798, from Hamburgh to England in 
1800, were to be found in the circulating libraries of the metropo- 
lis whilst they were sitting, had been criticised in the Reviews, 
and had already made the tour of Asia, America, and Europe---did 
not think proper to institute a single inquiry into the existence of 
the evils against which they were framing legislative provisions, or 
even to advert to the circumstance of its being called in question, 
but took the whole of the doctrine of pestilential contagion, as it 
had been transmitted to them, implicitly for granted. 


Early in 1805, probably under the influence of terror from the 
fever which had a few months before desolated Gibraltar, another 
Committee, or Board of Health, was appointed by the same au- 
thority, “ to consider and report the measures, which it would be 
proper to adopt, in case the plague, or other infectious petal 
gious) disease shall pass the barrier of the quarantine, and actu- 
ally appear amongst us.’ This committee did think fit just to 
advert to the non-contagion doctrines, but without taking or re- 
commending any measures to ascertain their validity, against which 
they decided in limine, and without either discussion or inquiry. 
They presented two reports to the Privy Council, dated the 30th 
of April and the 15th of May 1805, consisting of an “ outline of a 
plan to prevent the spreading ofthe plague, or other contagious 
diseases” ; in the latter of which they say, “ in considering a sub- 
ject of this kind, it is obvious that we must not risk the lives of our 
fellow creatures, through a confidence in any speculative opinions, 
which want the sanction of experience.” It is now evident that, 
had this committee taken due pains to investigate the opinions, 
which they were pleased to represent as speculative, they could 
not but have perceived that they were conclusions logically deduced 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 12. 2K 
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from undeniable premises ; whilst those, the truth of which they 
have chosen to take for granted, as being founded upon what they 
call the eaperience, meaning the practice of ages, are but vague 
and baseless traditions—mere inventions of the most superstitious 
times. The following were the members that composed this com- 
mittee:—A. S. Hammond, F. Milman, A. Munro, Lucas Pepys, 
J. Hunter, H. R. Reynolds, W. Heberden, J. N. Harness, and 
Jas. Hervy; all nine, we believe, physicians, and at least six of 
them Fellows of the London College. Hammond and Pepys had 
been of the former committee. 

In the meanwhile, Dr. Maclean made various efforts, but for a 
long time unsuccessfully, to procure facilities for submitting his 
theoretical conclusions, in respect to the plague, to the test of actual 
experiment in the Levant. With that view he proceeded, in 1800, 
as far as Vienna on his way to Florence, intending to pass over 
to the Levant whenever a favourable opportunity should occur. 
But this project was frustrated by the French entering Tuscany. 
It happening, at this period, that a destructive fever prevailed in 
Cadiz, he applied to the Spanish ambassador at Vienna for a pass- 
port to proceed to that city, offering to put himself under surveil- 
lance whilst he performed his experiments, there being then a state 
of war between England and Spain. But the ambassador would 
not grant a passport without first obtaining leave from his Court. 
In May 1801, he solicited from the British Government a special 
commission for investigating the plague in Egypt, a British army 
having then possession of that country ; but was informed, in re- 
ply, that “ the nature of the arrangements made for Egypt did not 
admit of any new medical appointments.” 

Early in 1802, he presented a memorial to Mr. Chaptal, Minister 
of the interior of France, proposing (there being a general peace) 
“that an institution should be established at Constantinople, or some 
other part of the Levant, for the treatment and investigation of the 
plague ; that the funds necessary for the support of this institution 
should be provided by means of voluntary subscriptions of Govern- 
ments and of individuals ; that it should be under the superintend- 
ance of all the foreign ambassadors at Constantinople for the time 
being, and of one of the members of the Ottoman Government ; that 
the Sublime Porte should be solicited to allot a certain portion of 
land for the site of the necessary buildings, &c., and to confer on it 
certain privileges and immunities, such as could be accorded with- 
out offence to any of the laws or customs of the country,” &c. The 
memorial was referred by Mr. Chaptal to the School of Medicine, 
(L’ Ecole de Medicine de Paris,) who reported the plan proposed 
to be “ of too extensive a nature to admit of being carried into 
operation.” 

After repeated disappointments, and having almost abandoned 
the pursuit in despair, Dr. Maclean was, at length, by the gracious 
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recommendation of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
to Lord Grenville, as Governor of the Levant Company, enabled 
to effect his purpose of practically investigating the plague. 
Provided with an introduction from Lord Castlereagh, then Seecre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Sir Robert Liston, our Am- 
bassador, and from the Secretary of the Levant Company, to Mr. 
Morier, their Consul-General at Constantinople, he proceeded 
to that capital in May 1815, and soon after his arrival, got ad- 
mission into the Pest Hospital without the walls of the city near 
the Seven Towers. The fruits of his experiments and observations, 
upon that occasion, were communicated to the public in 1817 
and 1818, in a work in two volumes S8vo. entitled, ‘ Results of an 
Investigation respecting Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, in- 
cluding Researches in the Levant concerning the Plague ;’ and 
the doctrines there promulgated have, from that period, been a 
perpetual subject of controversy. Upon his departure from Con- 
stantinople, the following efficial despatch, reporting his proceed- 
ings, was addressed by Sir Robert (then Mr.) Liston, to Lord 
Castlereagh : 


My Lorp, Constantinople, October 12, 1815. 

Dr. Charles Maclean, recommended to me in your Lordship’s letter of the 
29th April last, arrived here towards the end of July, at a time when the 
plague prevaiied in a slight degree in this capital ; and he showed an anxious 
desire to commence without delay the investigation of the nature of the 
disease, and the trial of the methods of cure which he conceived likely to 
prove successful. 


The only means of obtaining an immediate opportunity to carry his 
design into effect, appeared to be that he shoulfl get admission into one of 
the Greek hospitals, with liberty to administer his medicines to the patients ; 
and this idea, though liable to strong objections, he eagerly embraced. 


On an application, through me, to the Turkish ministry, orders were 
immediately issued to the managers of the plague-hospital, established with- 
out the walls of the city, at a small distance from the Seven Towers, re- 
quiring them to permit Dr. Maclean to prescribe such treatment of the sick 
as he might judge proper; a house was assigned to him adjoining to the 
hospital ; a table was ordered to be kept for him; he was furnished with a 
horse for the purpose of taking exercise ; and the servants of the establishment 
were to be at his command. 


He found in the house several patients ; he visited them frequently ; pre- 
pared their medicines himself, and administered them with apparent success. 
The attendants, at first, showed a willingness to aid him, and to render his 
situation comfortable. 

But this did not last long: the servants seemed to have become tired of 
the unusual trouble of assiduously waiting upon the patients. They came, 
in the sequel, to disobey and neglect, if not insult, the Doctor. They 
prepared his food in a way that was disgusting to his palate: they even 
seemed purposely to withhold the articles for which he showed a taste. 

After a few days, he found he had himself caught the infection in a 
serious degree, accompanied with buboes and a periodical delirium. He 
apprehended that, all circumstances considered, he could no longer remain in 
the hospital without danger of his life. He removed to private lodgings, 
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where he effected his cure by means of his own medicines, and he is now, 
after performing quarantine, restored to society. 

Dr. Maclean has found the system of management of the hospital so bad, 
the prejudice of the attendants (who are taken from the very dregs of the 
people) so very strong, their principles and conduct so profligate, that he is 
now convinced no progress can be made in the cure of the disease in those 
publie institutions, and he is determined to have no farther connection with 
any of them. He is willing, however, to recommence his investigation ; and 
he is confident he can, by his method of cure, preserve a great number of 
lives, with the aid of a well organized establishment, by which he understands 
a building suitable to the object, with two assistant physicians, one surgeon, 
one apothecary, one or two interpreters, and a proportionate number of 
inferior agents, all at his disposal and command. These, he thinks, it would 
be necessary to procure from England; and, with that view, he proposes 
immediately to return to London, and to come back to this place in the spring. 

There is reason to think, however, that the Ottoman Government will 
not consent to furnish the means of executing the Doctor’s plan on the seale 
suggested, and they have a plausible motive for declining it. The distemper, 
which has prevailed during the late season, has been of a character so com- 
paratively benign, that an unusually small number of patients are said to 
have been carried off by it, in the other hospitals, as well as in the one 
where the Doctor applied his remedies ; so that, they say, a sufficient proof 
has not been given of the efficacy of his treatment, to justify the Porte in 
appropriating to the object proposed any considerable poition of the public 
funds. 

The Doctor has addressed to me a detailed and very able statement of his 
proceedings, which will of course be communicated to his patrons at home. 
It contains a-number of interesting particulars ; and the opportunities he has 
had of a narrow examination of the plague, both in the case of the patients 
of the hospital, and in his own person, have given him a knonledge of the 
disease, which may prove of essential benefit. 

In the meantime, there is cause to apprehend, that, in consequence of his 
journey out and home, and of his residence in this country, he will be per- 
sonally a loser on the occasion, and it will remain with his Majesty's Go- 
vernment, and with the particular patrons of the undertaking, to determine 
whether the ardent zeal, the intrepid resolution, the total neglect of all per- 
sonal considerations, which Dr. Maclean has displayed in the course of this 
business, ought not to procure him some suitable reward. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Ros. Liston. 
The Viscount Castlereagh, &c. &c. &e, 


On the eve of his departure, he received the following note 
from Mr. D'Italinsky, the Russian Ambassador to the Porte: 
Monsieur, Buyukderé, 7-19 Octobre, 1815. 

Vous trouverez ‘ci-joint le mauuserit, dont vous avez eu la bonté[{ de me 
permeitre de prendre lecture. Je vous en remercie infiniment ; tout y est 
extremement interessant ; et vos observations sur la nature de la maladie, et 
les moyens, tant pharmaceutiques que dietitiques,* dont vous vous etes servi 
contre elle, et qui mette en evidence que la peste n'est pas plus invincible 
que ne l’a été Bonaparté, malgré l’opinion ou bien du monde a été a cet 





* The venerable D'Italinsky had been bred to medicine, and studied at 
Edinburgh. The manuscript to which he alludes in his letter was a copy of 
Dr. Maclean's Report to Sir Robert Liston, written whilst he was in qua- 
rantine, and convalescent from the plague. 
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egard. Quel service inapreciable vous avez ainsi rendu a l’humanité!  Cur- 
tius s‘est devoué pour le salut de ses concitoyens; votre plus heureux de- 
voument regard Je genre humain. Penetré de sentimens df a votre noble 
heroisme, j’ai 'honneur d’etre, Monsieur, votre tres humble et tres obeissant 
serviteur, 

(Signé) A. D'Traurnsky. 


Upon his arrival in England, in January 1816, Dr. Maclean's 


first measures were to transmit detailed reports of the results of 


his experiments and researches to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, to Lord Grenville, and to Lord Castlereagh. ‘To the last, he 
communicated, by desire, an abstract of a plan for diminishing 
the mortality of pestilential diseases in the British possessiaps in 
the Mediterranean, and foc further investigating these maladies, 
by means of a permanent medical commission. It was dated 
February 10, 1816. In May, upwards of three months from the 
receipt of that communication, Lord Castlereagh informed Mr. 
Bosanquet, Deputy Governor of the Levant Company, that the 
consideration of Dr. Maclean’s plan belonged to the Seeretary of 
State for War and the Colonies; and that, as requiring an ex- 
penditure of public money, it ought also to be submitted to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Accordingly, on the 17th and 22d 
of May 1816, the Doctor addressed Earl Bathurst and Mr. Van- 
sittart on the subject. Three days afterwards, the following 
answer was received from Mr. Vansittart : 

Sir, Downing-street, 25th May 1816. 

I have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 22d instant, trans- 
mitting home the copy of one which you have addressed to Lord Bathurst, 
respecting the adoption of a plun that has occurred to you for the treatment 
and investigation of the plague in the Ionian Islands, and parts adjacent ; and 
I beg to acquaint you that f will take an opportunity of consulting with his 
Lordship upon the subject, aud that either his Lordship or myself will then 
communicate to you the opinion which may be entertained of the expediency 
of carrying your proposal into cffect. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, &c. 
(Signed) N. VANSITTART. 


Nothing could be more polite, clear, or explicit, than this com- 
munication, nor any thing more intelligible than the engagement 
here spontaneously entered into by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Yet Mr. Vansittart, notwithstanding repeated applications, 
afterwards maintained a profound silence. After waiting in vain 
for nearly nine months for the result of the consultation between 
Earl Bathurst and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Dr. Maclean, 
on the 20th of February 1817, addressed a remonstrance to the 
Colonial Secretary, which brought the following answer: 


Sir, Colonial Office, 26th February 1517. 

I have been directed by Enarl Bathurst to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 20th instant, and to express his regret that he was unable 
to return an answer to your former communications, relative to the cure and 
prevention of the plague, on account of your papers having been mislaid : 
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and his Lordship has further desired, that I should, at the same time, acquaint 
you that all matters relative to the subject in question come more properly 
under the cognizance of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade and Plantations, to whom it is advisable your plans should be sub- 


mitted. 
I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
Henry GouLBuRN. 


Whether the papers were or were not mislaid, we have, in either 
case, evidence of the praiseworthy manner in which the business of 
this office was conducted. But Earl Bathurst’s papers having been 
mislaid, need not have prevented Mr. Vansittart from replying, ac- 
cording to his own engagement, unless Ais papers were mislaid also. 
This letter concludes Ly informing the Doctor that it is advisable 
his plans should be communicated to the Board of Trade, although 
it is not very obvious upon what principle plans for the investiga- 
tion and treatment of plague in the Tonian Islands can properly 
come under the cognizance of that department. ‘The plain English 
of this, divested of the mystifications of official phraseology, is, “ Go 
any where, rather than come to me; but I would advise you in pre- 
ference to go to the Board of Trade, because, as consisting of many 
members, they can afford to do things upon which I would rather 
not venture with my undivided responsibility.” It is also a curious 
phenomenon, that, whilst, in the case of persons preferring useful 
discoveries, public officers appear to think themselves quite justifi- 
able in consulting their ease or their humour, their partialities or 
prejudices, in forming their decisions,—whilst an individual is suc- 
cessively referred by Lord Castlereagh to Earl Bathurst and Mr. 
Vansittart, by Earl Bathurst to the Board of Trade, by the Board 
of ‘Trade to the Privy Council, by the Privy Couneil to the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and, finally, to a Committee of the Honse of 
Commons, by each of whom he is kept in a state of suspence, at 
least as long as the appearances of decency will permit, finally to be 
disappointed,—they should not once dream that his time and 
labour are of some value to him, but act as if they were of right 
wholly at ther disposal. 


In the mean time, Dr. Maclean published, in January 1817, a 
pamphlet under the title of ‘Suggestions for the prevention and 
mitigation of epidemic and pestilential diseases,’ &c. which was 
shortly afterwards republished in the ‘ Pamphleteer.’ This announced 
the larger work, which he was preparing on the subject of his re- 
searches, and showed, that, even if the validity of the doctrine of 
contagion in the plague of the Levant were admitted, quarantine 
would still have no object, and ought, therefore, to be abolished, 
in England. As involving principles which regarded mankind at 
large, he proposed to Lord Castlereagh that his work should ap- 
pear under the patronage of the British Government, in conjunction 
with those friendly powers who had representatives at our Court. 
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But the same invisible influence seemed to be put in motion at every 
stage of the proceeding, and his lordship remained imperturtable. 


In March 1817, Dr. Maclean addressed the Board of Trade, in 
consequence of the advice of Earl Bathurst, offering, if reasonable 
facilities were allowed him, to give further practical demonstrations 
that the plague does not depend upou a specific contagion ; that 
the disease admits of being cured, like other fevers of high inten- 
sity ; and that quarantine and lazarettoes, &c. are worse than useless 
establishments. He transmitted to them twelve copies of his ‘ Sug- 
gestions.’ &e. 


Not receiving an answer for upwards of five months, he, in 
August, again addressed their Lordships. His letter is as follows :-— 


To the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, §c. §c. §c. 


My Lorps, 20th August, 1817. 

It is now nineteen months since I first made communications to particular 
branches of the administration, and five months since l addressed your Lord- 
ships, offering to show, by the result of contact, under unequivocal circum- 
stances, that plague does not depend upon contagion ; and, by the effects of 
the application of remedies, that I have ascertained the means of cure. In 
the mean time, lives, commerce, and revenue, continue to be sacrificed, to 
prejudices of the grossest and most demonstrable nature. At this moment, 
Gibraltar, as is said, has interdicted communication with Africa: Spain has 
prohibited intercourse with Gibraltar ; and that unhappy fortress, to the cala- 
mities of pestilence, is once more likely to add the miseries attendant upon a 
decay of commerce, and a deficient supply of provisions. 

Permit me, then, to renew to your Lordships the offer of my services to re- 
pel this calamity. Assured of an efficient method of cure, as well as of the 
proper means of prevention, I am ready to pledge my life, if invested with 
adequate authority for the occasion, that the measures which I shatl cause to 
be adopted will have the effect of checking the progress of the pestilence in 
the space of a fortnight, or of preventing its spreading in any material degree. 
I beg not to be misunderstood as aiming, by this proposifion, at any private 
advantage. Iregard it but of little importance, with respect to my great 
and ultimate object, whether your Lordships may be pleased to adopt, or to 
reject, this particular proposition. The truths, which my investigation of 
epidemic diseases embraces, will be established, and the errors which it re- 
futes, will be dispelled, in due season, independently of adventitious aids. 
But, in the mean time, it is of essential importance to humanity, science, com- 
merce, and many other public interests, which this extensive subject involves, 
that the inquiry should have the countenance and support of Government. It 
is, besides, I must take leave to say, intimately connected with their own ho- 
nour. Nor is it to be imagined that the investigation can be successfully 
conducted by any medical man, whom chance may have placed in an official 
situation. It requires a previous full knowledge of the cure to make the 
smallest progress toward ascertaining the nature of maladies. My having al- 
ready surmounted, and my readiness again to encounter the danger incidental 
to such an inquiry, might be deemed sufficient presumptive evidence that I 
possess this knowledge. 

[submit it to your Lordships, what would be your reflections, and the state 
of your feelings, if you should hereafter find, that, from slighting, even for 
one season, the representations, which I have now the honour to make, you 
had been the means of sacrificing four or five thousand lives, in Gibraltar 
alone, besides ruining for years its commerce; or, of giving to other nations, 
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in perpetuity, the advantages to he derived from the application of my disco- 
veries, since, if it should be your pleasure not to think them worthy of adop- 
tion in the British dominions, they will, I doubt not, find a reception in other 
quarters. In such case, your Lordships will, perhaps, at some future period, 
do me the justice to recollect, and to acknowledge, that my endeavours to 
obtain your sanction have not been wanting. ; 

Notwithstanding the nature of the reception, which my efforts in this im- 
portant inquiry have hitherto met with (and which, for the present, [ forbear 
to characterise), I own I still continue to feel an extreme anxiety to attract 
some portion of your Lordships’ attention, and to induce you, for the honour, 
as well as the advantage of our country, as I am well prepared to show, to as- 
sume the lead, in causing the results of an investigation, interesting in so 
many respects to all.mankind, to be applied to practice on an extensive scale. 
I rely upon the justice, discernment, and patriotism of your Lordships, that 
the disadvantages, under which I have the misfortune to labour (for such on 
the present occasion particularly do I account it) of want of influence and 
connection in the state, will not be allowed to operate to the prejudice of one 
of the most noble causes of which the conduct has ever devolved to feeble 
hands. I even conjure your Lordships, in the name of humanity, should pre- 
judices ofa personal nature, excited perhaps by the re-action of my efforts in this 
very cause, have found their way to your minds, to dismiss them, in favour 
of the success of an undertaking so beneficial to mankind. 

The first volume of my researches upon this subject, being now printed, al- 
though not yet issued to the public, your Lordships, if you should deem the 
investigation at all worthy of your notice, may have an opportunity of ascer- 
taining, that my conclusions are not the fruit of vague hypothesis, idle specu- 
lation, or wild enthusiasm ; but ef decisive experiment, and laborious induc- 
tion. Whatever may be the determination of your Lordships, having freely 
and candidly delivered my sentiments, I shall henceforth consider my con- 
science as acquitted :—‘‘ Liberavi animam meam.”’ 

It being my intention to go into the country, fora short time, any reply 
with which you may be pleased to favour me, will be forwarded by my pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street ; and I shall feel great pleasure 
in attending instantly to any commands from your Lordships. In conclusion, 
I take the liberty of observing, that, as the epidemic season is advancing, 
should my proposition respecting Gibraltar be thought worthy of being en- 
tertained, it would be desirable that no time should be lost in its adoption. 
Or, if that should be deemed inexpedient, you will perhaps condescend to in- 
form me, if there be any other manner in which you are disposed to contribute 
to the completion of this useful undertaking. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
CuHaRvLes MActean. 


Answer of the Board of Trade to Dr. Maclean. 


Office of Commnittee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir, Whitehall, 30th Sept. 1817. 

I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 20th ult.; and to acquaint you 
that their Lordships regret exceedingly that you have thought proper to ad- 
dress them ina tone which has an obvious tendency to preclude any satisfac- 
tory intercourse between the departments of Government and individuals. In 
consideration, however, of the importance of the subject to which your com- 
munication refers, and anxious, from a variety of motives, to give it their best 
attention, the Lords of the Committee for Trade are willing to overlook the 
mode in which you have addressed them ; and if, upon the fullest and most 
mature consideration, there should be sufficient ground to conclude that your 
system, in regard to the plague, is correct, their Lordships would be mos! 
willing to sanction any reasonable plan for acting upon it. But you will ve- 
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collect, that although you stigmatize as perfectly absurd, the system so gene- 
rally adopted in regard to the plague, it was (in this country at least) the 
result of a very long and laborious investigation, conducted by persons quali- 
fied by their talents, experience, and character, to undertake so important an 
inquiry. ‘The plan then recommended received the sanction of the Legisla- 
ture, and has been acted upon ever since the year 1805, That it exposes in- 
dividuals and commerce to great inconveniences, the Lords of this Committee 
have many reasons to know aud to feel; and there is no part of the duty 
which their Lordships are called upon to discharge that is more painful than 
that which relates to the enforcement of the quarantine regulations. But it is 
no light matter to overturn at once, upon the suggestion ofan individual, how- 
ever distinguished he may be, an entire system established so recently as the 
year 1805, and after so deliberate an inquiry. You are not the only person 
who has recently submitted plans on this subject to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But as all these plans, as well as your own, necessarily involved a 
considerable and indefinite expenditure of public money, the Lords of this 
Committee thought the period of the last two years particularly unfavourable 
for calling upon Parliament to sanction an expense, the utility of which could 
not be previously demonstrated. but must depend upon the actual experiment 
of the plan. ‘These are the considerations which induced their Lordships to 
decline giving any immediate sanction to your proposition ; nor can they cou- 
sider them as altogether removed at the present moment. The Lords of this 
Committee, however, will feel in a much better situation for coming to an 
ultimate decision, after the publication of your work, which it is to be pre- 
sumed will contain both the detailed reasons upon which your opinion is 
founded, and a full developmen: of the whole plan upon which you would 
propose to act. 
Lam, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
Tuomas Lack, Assistant Secretary. 


To Thomas Lack, Esq., Assistant-Secretary to the Board of 
Trade. 

Sir, October 13, 1817. 

In reply to your letter of the 30th ult., which I received upon my arrival 
in London a few days ago, I beg you will be pleased to express to the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, my regret that the tone in which 
an anxiety for the progress of an investigation which I know to be of extra- 
ordinary importance to mankind, and some impatience of delay, have led me to 
address them, should have appeared to their Lordships to have a tendency to 
preclude any satisfactory intercourse between the departments of Govern- 
ment and individuals ; and to asssure their Lordships of my respect. 





I should have made but a bad use of my opportunities of observation, if I 
were not chily impressed with the difficulties which their Lordships must ex- 
perience in deciding upon a question so momentous. so intricate, and so 
replete with responsibility, as that which involves the expediency of abolish- 
ing a system which had been adopted, as you very justly remark, ** after a 
long and laborious investigation, conducted by persons most qualified by their 
talents, experience, and character to undertake so important an inquiry.’’ To 
expect that their Lordships should, upon the mere suggestion of an indivi- 
dual, overturn a system, which had been thus established as recently as 1805, 
and had received the sanction of the Legislature, would be no less un- 
reasonable than it would be inconsistent with all the principles upon which I 
have elsewhere so much insisted respecting the kind of evidence which alone 
is admissible in science. 

But it is not to be presumed, that, whilst the other sciences have been pro- 
gressive, medicire alone should be incapable of improvement. Accordingly, 
I profess to have raised the veil, which for so many ages has kept this depart- 
ment, as it respects epidemic diseases, in obseurity. 
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What I would offer to their Lordships are not suggestions or assertions, 
but proofs, I trust as perspicuous and convincing, although not in the same 
form, as demonstrations in the mathematical sciences, that it is impossible 
such a power as contagion should ever concur, either to produce or to aggra- 
vate epidemic diseases; both because phenomena now took place, which 
would not in that case happen ; and because consequences would in that case 
follow which do not now take place. And it would have remained equally 
true, that epidemic diseases do never depend upon contagion, although the 
contrary opinion had been held by every individual who has existed from the 
days of Adam to the present time. It is, however, both satisfactory and 
eminently conducive to conviction upon this subject, that historical researches 
have enabled me distinctly to show the fraudulent origin, as well as the 
modern date of a doctrine which has occasioned so much mischief in the 
world. 

For the details, I beg to refer their Lordships to the chapters of my work 
which treat of those heads respectively ; and 1 have directed my publisher to 
transmit a sufficient number of copies for the use of their Lordships. 

Far be from me the presumption, either lo arrogate to myself any credit 
farther than may be thought due to perseverance, for having at length suc- 
ceeded in elucidating this interesting subject, in a manner, as [ conceive, 
irrefragable ; or to insinuate blame against governments, or individuals, who 
have unconsciously suffered themselves to be drawn along in the vortex of a 
triumphant delusion. But I cannot help thinking that some considerable por- 
tion, both of censure and of ridicule, does attach to the medical faculty of 
this Protestint country, who could not have been deterred from investiga- 
tion, by deference for Papal decrees, and must, therefore, from supineness, 
have taken important decisions for granted, into the truth of which it was 
their duty to have previously inquired. If this be true of Dr. Mead, and his 
contemporaries, how much mere censurable is the conduct of the medical part 
of the Committee of 1805, who, many years after the first outlines of my re- 
futation of the doctrine of contagion had been published in three quarters of 
the globe (it had even penetrated to so obscure acorner as Cobourg, in Sax- 
ony, where, as I learn from foreign catalogues of medical books, my disser- 
tation was, that very year, translated into German), contrived to mislead 
their Lordships by the usual sophistry employed upon such occasions, into 
the prolongation of an injurious system. And, if medical men should, either 
from party spirit, wounded self-love, or childish notions of consistency, still 
persist, on a subject of perhaps unparalleled importance, in refusing to admit 
the force of demonstrations which they cannot refute, [ submit, with great 
deference, to their Lordships, whether such conduct, instead of being only 
simply censurable, would not deserve to be considered criminal in the high- 
est degree? 

In the volume now forwarded, their Lordships will find the doctrine of 
contagion so clearly refuted, that, in a view of science. nothing farther, I 
conceive, remains to be done. The demonstration, I maintain, is complete, 
and irresistible. And if, upon such grounds, their Lordships should think 
fit to act, the Legislature would, of course, upon similar conviction, sanc- 
tion the immediate abolition of the expensive and pernicious establishments 
which have emanated from this now detected delusion. Amongst the inhabit- 
ants of this country, the prejudices in favour of contagion do not appear to 
be so deeply rooted, as to render it probable that any serious obstacles to 
that abolition would arise, on the side of public opinion. Foreign Protest- 
ant governments would immediately follow the example: and even those of 
the Catholic persuasion would speedily find it their interest to do the same. 

Their Lordships will do me the justice to believe, that, in scientific dis- 
quisitions of importance, it would be contrary to my views of propriety, 
either te give, or to require confidence. Accordingly, I would solicit the 
strictest investigation of all my facts, arguments, and inferences. Far from 
deprecating the utmost rigour of scrutiny, [ should be happy that the whole 
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of the subject were referred to a committee of the most zealous believers in 
contagion, with directions to report fully upon the different heads of my 
doctrine, provided I have the opportunity of commenting, in my turn, upon 
their report. Inv proportion as the subject is discussed, I am assured, that 
the importance of the inquiry will only become the more manifest, and the 
absurdity of the prevailing opinions the more palpable. 


In order to appease responsibility, to re-assure the most timid, and to sa- 
tisfy the most scrupulous, there remains but one formality more, which oceurs 
to my mind. It consists in showing, by direct experiment, under unequiyo- 
cal circumstances, that plague, or other epidemic diseases, are never, even 
in appearance, propagated by contagion. This experiment might be con- 
ducted, as I proposed at former periods, on ship-board. The expense of 
maintaining a vessel of 200 tons, with a crew in proportion, which is all that 
I should require to complete this inquiry to universal conviction, cannot be 
deemed but trifling, when compared with the object in view. And even this 
trifling expense, as the experiment must soon either succeed or fail, cannot 
be of long duration. The effect of success would be an immediate saving of 
at least between 100,0002. and 200,000/. annually, to this nation alone ; besides 
other numerous and important advantages. The effect even of failure, which, 
however, I regard as impossible, would be to set this question at rest for 
ever, and to ascertain the precise nature and extent of the danger. With re- 
spect to the minutie of my plan, [ hold it premature, until their Lordships 
shall have adopted the principle, to enter into detaits. 


I rejoice to learn that I am not the only person who has recently submitted 
plans to Government upon this subject, because it affords an unequivocal 
proof, that, in defiance of the most formidable obstacles, my individual and 
unaided efforts of twenty years, have, at length, been crowned with the most 
gratifying success, in rendering the necessity of investigation palpable to the 
meanest capacity, and the nature of epidemic diseases even a topic of fashion- 
able inquiry. 

Nothing can be more easy than to form plans for re-discovering, what has 
been already proved. In battle, where the victory is decid-d, men are al- 
ways to be found, who, in the assurance of safety, and the expectation of 
plunder, will be ready to join in the pursuit of a flying enemy. But, whilst 
any thing essential remains to be performed, these are not the soldiers that a 
skilful leader will employ. The evolution, which is destined to close this 
warfare of science against the pap1| doctrine of contagion, although scarcely 
of this description, is such, however, as ought not to be entrusted to untried 
hands. And, in order, as far as it depends upon me, to prevent even this re- 
maining formality from suffering, by being allowed to devolve to incapable 
persons, I deem it my duty to state the following circumstances, for the in- 
formation of their Lordships: 


1. That an intimate knowledge of the cure, even more than of the cause of 
epidemic diseases, is indispensable, not simply to successful iny. stigation, 
but to the personal safety of those concerned in the pursuit. 


2. That the erroneous cause assigned to these diseases, and ignorance of 
the means of cure, have hitherto concurred to preclude the attainment of any 
adequate knowledge respecting them. 

3. That persons placed at the head of medical departments, where epide- 
mic diseases have prevailed, have, in common with others, been necessarily 
in this predicament, whilst they have represented themselves, and been re- 
garded by the world, as authorities, neither they nor the world knowing 
more of what was passing in the interior of pest-hou-es than in that of the 
Harem of the Grand Signior. 

4. That it does so happea (and I would be understood to diselaim the silly 


vanity of assuming any particular merit on account of the accident), that I 
am the only person living, who has been placed in a situation to give unequi- 
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vocal proofs of a knowledge, both of the cause, and of the cure, of plague ; 
all the others, who have undertaken similar investigations, having unfortun- 
ately perished in the attempt. 

5. That the only persons of this description, known to the world, Drs. 
Whyte, Valli, and Mr. Von Rosenfeldt (and if there had been others, it is 
not probable that they would have remained unknown), in attempting, in 
1800, 1803, and 1816, toact upon the doctrine of non-contagion, which I had 
promulgated in 1796, without possessing, at the same time, a due knowledge 
of the means of cure, not only lost their lives, but contributed, by their 
failure, to prolong the pre-existing delusion. 

Having now stated every thing which occurs to me as necessary, in addi- 
tion to the contents of my publication, to enable the Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade, to form a judgment respecting the nature and 
value of my researches, as well as the expediency of adopting my proposi- 
tions, for applying the inferences deduced from them to practical use; [con- 
clude with expressing my hope, that, if I have been any where deficient in 
etiquette, their Lordships will attribute it, not to want of respect, but to ig- 
norance of forms ; and that they will honour me with a knowledge of their 
decision as early as may be convenient. 

Iam, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
Cuartes MacLean.’ 


We shall resume the continuation of this sudject in our next. 


SONNET.—FRANSCHEHOEK, SOUTH AFRICA.* 


To this far nook the Christian exiles fled, 

Each fettering tie of earthly texture breaking,— 
Wealth, country, kindred, language, laws, forsaking, 
For that good cause in which their fathers bled : 

By Faith supported and by Freedom led, 

A fruitful field amidst the desert making, 

They dwelt secure, when kings and priests were quaking, 
And taught the waste to yield them wine and bread. 
—And is their worth forgot? their spirit gone? 
Now, ‘midst the breach of wickedness forthbreaking, 
At the lone watchman’s warning call awaking, 

To lift the faithful standard is there none ? 
Yes—still "mong the dry bones there is a shaking, 


And a faint glimmering still where former lustre shone. 
1S24. P. 





* The French refugees, who emigrated to the Cape of Good Hope on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantz, were settled by the Dutch Government in 
the secluded valley of Franschehoek, (or French Corner), so named from that 
circumstance. Here those meritorious men first introduced the cultivation of 
the grape, and other useful arts, in the colony, which greatly tended to its im- 
provement. Their posterity are still the principal wine growers, and, gene- 
rally speaking, the most industrious and pious of the African colonists. 

















ABUSES REQUIRING REFORM AT MADRAS. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Madras, July 30, 1826. 

I am making very bold in bringing myself to your notice, but 
as I see Natives of Bengal do so, I trust you will not think me 
too bold in doing so. I do not wish to wound the character of 
any individual or hurt the feelings of any living creature, as I 
merely write to bring to your notice any thing very extraordinary 
that may happen here, and to mention little matters that are not 
likely otherwise to come to your notice. 


My worthy employer, who is a Public Government Servant, and 
at the head of his department, is always getting your monthly 
book, in the pretty pale-pink covering, and frequently when 
master goes to the Board meeting, or goes into the Tiffin room, 
leaving your book on his desk, I used to take a peep into it, and 
always found much edification and amusement from it; besides, 
we are always hearing master and the subordinate officers of our 
department keep up great talk about your book, and say it is 
very clever indeed, and will do much good ; and the other morning, 
when Captain P—, whom some officers call Captain Fifty Pounds, 
came to speak with master, all the gentlemen began to laugh and 
joke with him, on account of what you say of his reward. Now 
the ] Major, our Deputy, who is a very excellent talking gentleman, 
said, “ Well, well, I hope the Editor will go on exposing every 
thing : but Lord preserve the Commissariat Department, if it ever 
comes under his scrutiny, for J have seen a paper on the subject 
of the officers of the Commissariat supplying the army with horse 
gram, that will astonish many when it comes to light ; it is drawn 
up by two able field officers of cavalry, and is about being trans- 
mitted to Mr. Hume for the entertainment of the Court of Pro- 
prietors. From this document it appears, that while an officer 
who keeps three or four horses buys his supplies of gram from the 
common bazars, at the rate of from twenty-four to twenty-six 
measures for a rupee, the lads of the Commissariat Department, 
who supply the horses of the army, amounting to about 10,000, 
never give the Company more than fifteen or sixteen measures for 
each rupee, thus making a clear profit of ten measures on each 
rupee.” Then another gentleman of our office said, “ Yes, yes, I 
ascertained last season, while we were in Mysore with our worthy 
chief, that the Commissariat Servants had got a contract through 
master’s favour to supply the troops there, amounting to about 
2000, with gram, at the rate of ninety pagodas per garce of 315 
rupees, while there was abundance selling in the common bazars 
from 175 to 200 rupees.” 
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But Iam digressing from my subject :—hearing so much said by 
our superiors in favour of your book, several other Native gentle- 
men and myself agreed among ourselves that we will get it from 
its commencement and take it in regularly hereafter, so we applied 
to a man here who keeps a book bazar, and is noted for his extra- 
vagant charges; he informed us he will supply us regularly, and 
we must pay seven rupees for each number ; we are all considering 
this very high, so we find out another way, and get the work from 
your own agents, for four and a half rupees for each number ; 
at first, we only got one number among us, now every one gets 
a number for himself; we all read your stories and accounts 
and histories with much interest, and like them much better than 
the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ or any other Eastern tales, because you tell 
us a great deal we know to be true, and much that we see passing 
before our eyes. You mentioned the old ladies being sent to Rangoon 
to make pancakes for the warriors there, and of the great sagacity 
displayed at this presidency by cutting down the prickly pear 
hedges, together with many hints about the grand expedition 
against Burmah, and many more things I will not name; however 
I beg to assure you that all the respectable and intelligent part of 
the Native community here are inspired with gratitude and esteem 
towards you, for bringing forward in so luminous a manner as you 
frequently do, the real state of this country. Your letters on the 
Government and administration of justice in the interior of Bengal, 
have given us all very great satisfaction ; but you seem to have no 
correspondent that is willing to touch on the affairs of this Pre- 
sidency ; however, while the Government here remains in the 
hands of Sir Thomas Munro, there is no need of its being brought 
before the public ; he is too intimately acquainted with the localities 
of the country to allow either chicanery, or duplicity of any de- 
scription to exist : long may he be permitted to sway the affairs of 
this Presidency! never were they before so flourishing, nor was 
any former Governor ever so universally admired, esteemed, and 
respected by all ranks, European and Native, as the present vener- 
able statesman and soldier who conducts the affairs of Fort St. 
George. The splendid character given him by Mr. Canning in the 
House of Commons speaks not half his merits; I am no menial 
writing for his favour, being perfectly unknown to him, nor did I 
ever come in contact with his Excellency but once, and that was 
when my hackery came in the way of his carriage and interrupted 
its progress, for which crime, I, with my vehicle, was transported 
to the police office, and there fined in fifteen rupees, although I 
had slipt five rupees into the hands of the half-caste manager there, 
who promised to get me off by telling the Superintendant he knew 
me to be so very deaf, that I could not have heard the noise from 
the approach of the Governor's carriage. 

There is one subject I am extremely desirous of bringing to 
your notice, and it is one on which you have not as yet ever touched, 
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but from which the Natives here suffer dreadfully, on account of 
the extortions practised therein: this is the Supreme Court of 
Justice, as it is termed; but in the opinion of all Natives, it is 
the very reverse. I am not competent to give you even a faint 
outline of the extreme sufferings undergone by my countrymen who 
carry their litigations before this tribunal ; the proneness of most of 
us to litigious proceedings, is well known to you; the rapid for- 
tunes acquired by professional men of law who venture here, loudly 
tell it. 


There has, of late years, been so extraordinary an accession to the 
numerical strength of gaolers, gaolers’ deputies, tipstaffs, criers, 
court-openers, interpreters to the Court, judges’ clerks, attorneys, 
solicitors, proctors, notaries, prothonotaries, examiners, sealers, 
registers, masters, advocates, and barristers to the establishment 
of the said Court, that it appears a question of doubt, at least 
amongst us Natives, whether the Supreme Court of Judicature will 
not shortly eclipse the Honourable the Governor and Council ; and 
it is far beyond my feeble power to detail to you the inumerable, 
multifarious, and intricate schemes adopted by the lawyers, quill- 
drivers, and other members of this community, through their law- 
brokers, law-dubashes, case-finders, straw-bail men, copper, silver, 
and gold-bribed witnesses, (for at all prices are witnesses to be had 
here,) to induce wealthy Natives to enter into law-suits. We hear 
ofa court in England named the Chancery Court, where we are told 
an experienced lawyer presides with the title of Lord Chancellor ; 
we understand he is the conducter of the fickle goddess ; the con- 
stitution of this court we are always at a great loss to understand, 
but we suppose it to be something like the Supreme Court here, as 
it is all blind chance there ; may I beg, that for the edification of 
my countrymen, you will, in some early number of your valuable 
work, favour the world with a full explanation of this Chancery 
Court ¢ 

We can here boast of a learned and upright bench, but it is the 
subordinate staff who are so dreadfully avaricious and fond of 
money-getting, that they leave not a feather on any unfortunate 
fool of aclient that falls into their clutches ; many respectable 
Native families have been ruined, and brought from affluence and 
independence to the most abject penury, from entering into law- 
suits, and intrusting their affairs to these minions of our Supreme 
Court, as there really is no possibility of a Native party getting 
once out of court after entering it, while they have one rupee re- 
maining to fee the attorney ; and it often happens when a client has 
sold all he has in the world, and borrowed from every quarter 
where he has credit, to moisten his lawyer’s fists, who keeps telling 
him the cause will soon be decided in his favour: after all this, 
when there is not another rupee forthcoming, the attorney abandons 
his client, finding he can get nothing more from him, and allows a 
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decree or decision to be given against him, and should the client 
happen to be in the attorney’s debt, the latter instantly sues him 
for recovery of costs, obtains an attachment against him, and 
walks him into gaol; so very frequent is this the case, that in the 
month of July last, out of twenty-two prisoners confined in the 
debtors’ gaol, fourteen of them were there on writs obtained 
against them by attorneys for bills of costs. 

I might adduce many instances to show you the truth of my 
foregoing remarks, one or two must do for the present. A Native 
of this place, a very respectable Bramin, sued another Native but 
a very short time ago in the Supreme Court, for the recovery of 
2400 rupees ; having obtained a writ of capias, he arrested and 
confined his debtor ; the debtor put in bail to satisfy the Comt, 
and was released from gaol; the cause was set down for trial by 
exparte in the next term. On the day of trial the judges heard the 
brief and gave verdict in favour of the plaintiff, referring to the 
master to try the evidence ; the master examined the witnesses, by 
whom 2000 rupees was proved, the 400 rejected for want of proof ; 
final decree was given in favour of the plaintiff, but neither the 
defendant nor his bail was to be found. The plaintiff’s attorney 
now called upon him for payment of his bill of costs, amounting to 
2870 rupees, of which there was then paid him 700 rupees, leaving 
2170 due, for which he gave him two promissory notes, one payable 
in three, the other in six months ; and having, in the meantime, found 
one of his debtor’s bail, he had him arrested and confined in prison, 
where he had only remained five days when he declared himself 
insolvent and obtained his release. The plaintiff’s notes to his 
attorney now became due, but he was unable to pay them; the 
attorney raised an action against him on the plea side, and obtained 
an attachment against him. ‘To avoid being arrested, the poor client 
shut himself up in his house for one year, thereby losing an excel- 
lent situation he had held for many years in a house of agency 
here; and thus, by going to law to recover a just debt, he is for 
ever ruined. Another Native of Madras, who had long lived re- 
spectably here, died a few years ago, leaving in cash 95,000 rupees, 
besides much other valuable property, jewels, &c.; his heirs 
disputed about the division of it, and went to Court, three several 
parties, each employiyg his own attorney. The judges ordered the 
95,000 rupees to be deposited in Court, which was accordingly 
done, and some examinations took place in the Master’s Office ; 
two years passed, and no decision was given, when the parties 
mutnally arranged the business themselves, and jointly presented 
a memorial to the Court, praying that the money might be returned 
them, as they had now adjusted their differences. On this, forward 
came the attorneys, with their bills of costs, amounting in all to 
120,000 rupees ; the clieuts remonstrated, but to no purpose ; they 
petitioned, they prayed, they solicited all to no end ; 25,000 rupees 
more must be squeezed out of them, or into the gaol] they go. 
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These two cases will give some idea of the very great impositions 
practised in this Court, indeed it has become a subject of common 
discourse throughout the settlement, so much so, that it is said the 
grand jury at next Sessions are determined to bring it before the 
judges, and try if some stop cannot be put to such glaring iniquity. 
As you are always ready to defend the injured, and to expose 
oppression, I trust you will lay some statement of them before the 
world, and I will very soon give you some further intelligence from 
this that will, I hope, be acceptable. 

A, C. 





CAPTAIN WHITE’S HISTORY OF THE BURMESE WAR. 


A small octavo volume, of 170 pages, has appeared during the 
past month, under the title of ‘ A Political History of the Extra- 
ordinary Events which led to the Burmese War, illustrated with a 
Map of the British Frontier, and dedicated to His Most Excellent 
Majesty, George the Fourth, by Captain W. White. This writer 
was once an Officer in the East India Company’s Army, and at- 
tached to the 2nd battalion of the 15th regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry, with which he served in the Company’s provinces border- 
ing on Arracan, so that he speaks of many of the events described 
in his book’from actual personal knowledge. ‘The Indian reader 
will perhaps remember, that the same Captain White, after his 
dismissal from the Indian army, became the editor of a weekly 
paper in London, entitled ‘The British and Indian Observer,’ 
which, during the short period of its existence, was chiefly remark- 
able for the scurrilous attacks on private character with which 
it abounded, and the gross adulation of the Board of Control and 
Ministers generally, whose policy it eulogized as every thing that 
was perfect in government. Asa specimen of his acuteness and 
foresight as a prophet, we may mention that at pp. 127-128 of 
his book, he reprints a long extract from the said ‘ British 
and Indian Observer’ of May 9, 1824; the burthen of which 
is to show that Lord Amherst was infinitely superior to 
Lord Hastings; and that while the character of the latter would 
be more and more disesteemed the better it was known, the cha- 
racter of the former would so improve on acquaintance, that, says 
Captain White, ‘ we are confident it will not be Jong before 
he will become a general favourite’ This was written nearly 
three years ago ; and is now most unaccountably reprinted, as if 
to show how far it is still from being fulfilled : for, as to the fact, 
of whether Lord Amherst is really a general favourite or not, we 
apprehend there can be no doubt that the period of his being so has 
not yet at least arrived. 
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There is such a mixture of good and evil in the work; brief as 
it is, that it would be difficult to affix to it any general epithet, or 
assign to it any general character which would not be likely to 
mislead. 'The main object of the whole is to prove that the injus- 
tice and neglect of preceding Governors-General, including Lord 
Minto and Lord Hastings, progressively paved the way for the 
attack of the Burmese on our territories ; and that to their succes- 
sive administrations, alone, ought to be attributed the necessity of 
the war; and also that Lord Amherst, on his arrival in India, found 
matters in such a state that he could not possibly avoid hostilities ; 
and, finally, that his measures were the best calculated to insure 
the end in view, by a reduction of the country to submission. 


The materials from which the work is formed are,—Ist. The 
official correspondence between the English and Burmese authori- 
ties, for some years previous to the actual commencement of hosti- 
lities as laid before Parliament: 2d. The geographical abstracts 
respecting Assam and Arracan, given in the ‘ Modern Traveller’ : 3d. 
Extracts from the ‘ British and Indian Observer’ Newspaper, during 
its brief existence under Captain White’s management. And, 
lastly, the correspondence which passed between the author, while 
an ensign in the Company’s army, and the military authorities of 
the day, as well as personal observations made during a period of 
active service on the frontiers, which afterwards became the seat of 
war. 


In moderately skilful hands, these materials would have furnished 
a far more interesting book than has been compiled from them by 
the author of the present volume. Yet, such is the interest of the 
subject (to those, at least, for whom anything belonging to the 
eastern world possesses an interest) that, in spite of a most heavy 
style, confused arrangement, and perpetual errors, both of construc- 
tion and orthography, it exposes facts which well repay the labour 
of perusal. If the work had come into our possession at an earlier 
period of the month we should have given an analytical review of 
its contents; but, for the present, we must restrict our notice to 
merely calling the attention of Indian readers to its general cha- 
racter ; and shall endeavour, if not pressed by other and weightier 
matters, to go more into detail in our next. 
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THE OLDEN TIME. 
No. I. 


* A Cretsine Voyace round the World: first to the South Sea, 
thence to the East Indies, and homewards by the Cape of Good 
Hope. Begun in 1708, and finished in 1711. By Captain Woodes 
Rogers, Commander-in-Chief in this expedition, with the ships 
Duke and Dutchess, of Bristol. The second edition, corrected. 
London: printed for Bernard Lintot, at the Cross Keys, between 
the Temple Gates, Flect-street ; and Edward Symon, against the 
Royal Exchange, in Cornhill, MDCCXXVI-’ 

Before I confine myself to the object with which I have tran- 
scribed this title-page, I will notice ‘ An Introduction concerning 
the South Sea Trade,’ prefixed to the publication by Captain 
Rogers, at once the commander and (“ though not fond to appear 
in print,”) the historian of the ‘ Cruising Voyage.’ 

This ‘ Introduction’ must, of course, be occupied with the subjects 
which deeply interested our forefathers at the period of this voyage, 
when they could not meet at a neighbourly evening club without 
talking, over their nipperkins, 


** Of Anjou and the Spanish crown, 
And leagues to pull usurpers down.”’ 


The Captain relates, how, at the time of “ the second grand alli- 
ance, in 1701, it was wisely stipulated by King William, that for 
the enlargement of navigation and commerce, it should be lawful 
for us and the Dutch to seize by force what lands and cities we 
could of the Spanish dominions in America, and to possess them as 
our own.” The Captain regrets that this “ article of the second 
grand alliance has not been more improved,” and he thinks it “ evi- 
dent enough,” as to forming “ a national settlement in the South 
Sea,” that we are concerned to do it “ for the preservation of our 
liberty and religion.” What must be the liberty which would de- 
pend on such a preservative, and what the religion which could au- 
thorise English or Dutch to “ seize by force lands and cities”; either 
expatriating the inhabitants, or subjecting them to governors of a 
strange speech, in the imposing character of conquerors! This, 
surely, was not the religion of him who lived and died to promote 
“ peace on earth, and good-will amongst men ;” though Christians 
have, sometimes, unadvisedly to triumph in the thought (I allude 
to asermon of the eloquent Dr. Blair) that “ the cross” of their 
master should “ be assumed as the distinction of the proudest mo- 
narchs, and wave in the banners of victorious armies.” Here it is 
seareely possible to forget the Christian conquerors of Peru and 
2L2 
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Mexico.” Cortes, according to De Solis, not only bore, on his 
* standard, the ensign of the cross,” but set up “a great cross to 
celebrate Easter ; for religion was always his principal care, and 
inthat he was equally zealous with the priests.” When Pizarro in- 
vaded Peru, he put forward “ Father Vincent, a friar, the first per- 
sou who addressed himself to the Inea. He advanced,” says Burke, 
* with a cross in his hand, and began a discourse upon the birth 
and miracles of Christ.” But I must return from contemplating 
the religious zeal of these first-rate Christian conquerors, to the 
humbler predatory exploits of ¢ a Cruising Voyage,’ undertaken at 
the charge of the Christian merchants of Bristol, who, indeed, at 
this day, maintain their character, by sending to Parliament one of 
the most zealous advocates of Negre slavery. 

It is, indeed, hardly fair to expect a correct definition of liberty 
or religion from the captain of a privateer, a licensed sca-robber, 
any more than from his owners, the Bristol merchants, who could 
employ their wealth in fitting out ships for such a marauding ex- 
pedition. ‘The Captain indeed keeps up his compound character of 
Christian and cannoneer, when just about to fight for his expected 
plunder ; for he says, on the discovery of a strange sail, that when 
an officer “ returned with the joyful news, that it was the ship we had 
so impatiently waited for,” (a galleon, with silver from Acapulco, ) 
“ T ordered a large kettle of chocolate to be made for our ship’s 
company, having no spirituous liquors to give them; then we went 
to prayers.” Thus, in 1596, after Queen Elizabeth had instructed 
her naval commanders, “* that when they had destroyed as much as 
they could of the enemy’s shipping and provision, they should send 
out some men of war to intercept the Indian caracks, if they had 
any intelligence of their coming.” Camden adds, (¢ Hist.’ 518 ,) 
“ These instructions being given them, she appointed a form of 
prayer to be used daily, in every ship, to crave God’s assistance 
and blessing upon their enterprises and undertakings.” With what 
a religious royal executive has England been favoured before and 
since her bishops contrived for Charles If. that appropriate deserip- 
tion, still repeated in the Liturgy, “ our most religious King”! 
This subject was not ill understood, more than a century ago, by a 
writer on ‘ Royal Religion,’ whom I shall presently mention on a 
very different account. 

‘ Princes,’ says Defoe, ‘ perform the duties of religion, as amatter or state, 
end common court ceremony appoints the chaplains in ordinary, to atiend at 
their season. The hours of prayer are regulated, as the hours of play, and 
the clerk of the closet has his work also. There are handsome general ways of 
treaiing God Almighty civilly, and the Prince vouchsafes to be present as 
often as he pleases ; and we are very,willing to cry up the devotion and piety 
of those that do so.’ 

I must, however, abandon the subject of ¢ Royal Religion,’ with- 
eut any further “ inquiry after the piety of princes,” which a satirist 
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once compared to Lord Rochester’s poem upon * Nothing. E shall 
leave also our Captain to his oddly cousorted duties of prayer and 
plunder, after [ have executed the purpose for which I opened his 
volume, by quoting the first published narrative of an extraordinary 
solitary. His story has been supposed, with great probability, to 
have fallen under the observation of a mighty master of popular 
attraction, and thus to have given occasion to the most well-read 


. 


romance in the English language, ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 

January 31, 1709, Captain Rogers, “ made the Island of Juan 
Fernandez,” a spot rendered memorable, thirty years later, by 
the voyage of Anson. The next day, they “ saw a light ashora,;” 
which, of course, not a little interested them. ‘This appearance 
was soon explained by the person “ who made the fire,” for Fe- 
bruary 2d, the “* pinnace returned from the shore,” aad brought 
abundance of craw-fish, with a man clothed in goat skins, who 
looked wilder than the first owners of them. He had been on the 
island four years and four months. His name was Alexander Sel- 
kirk, a Scotchman, born at Largo, in the county of Fife, and bred 
a sailor from his youth. He had been * master of the Cingue- 
Portes,” by whieh he was left, in consequence of a disagreement 
with his Captain, at the end of September !7U4, “ the height of 
spring” in that region. The ship, also, had beeome leaky, and it 
was * cast away not long after, and few of the company escaped.” 

The following account, you will, I trust, readily accept, as 
selected from a volume which cannot now be generally interesting. 
Indeed, among the facts worthy of being recorded, those appear to 
deserve no inconsiderable notice which illustrate the human con- 
dition through the varying stages from rudeness to refinement, and 
discover the resources of man, amidst severe privations, and in 
seasons of perilous emergeney. 


* He had with him his clothes and bedding, with a firelock, some powder, 
bullets, and tobacco, a hatchet, a kaife,a kettle, a bible, some practical pieces, 
and his mathematical instruments and books. For the first eight months he 
had much ado to bear up against melancholy and the terror of being left alone 
in such a desolate place. He built two huts with pimenio trees, covered them 
with long grass, and lined them with the skius of goats, which he killed with 
his gun, as he wanted. He got fire by rubbing two sticks of pimento-wood 
together upon his knee. Inthe lesser hut, at some distance from the other, he 
dressed his victuals, and in the largerheslept. At firs! he never ate anything 
till hunger constrained him, partly for griei, and partly for want of bread and 
salt; nor did he go to bed till he could watechvolonger. Th pimento-wood, 
which burat very clear, served him both for firing and candle. and refreshed 
him wiih its fragrant smell. 

* As to sustenance, he had enough of good cabbage from the cabbage-trees, 
and seasoned his meat with the fruit of the pimento-trees, but he could use n» 
fisy, amidst an abundant supply, except craw-fish, for want of salt. Of his 
goats’ flesh he made very good broth. He kept an acceu st of 500 that he 
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killed while there, and caught as many more which he marked on the ear and 
let go. When his powder failed, he took them by speed of foot ; for his way 
of living and continual exercise of walking and running cleared him of all gross 
humours, so that he ran with wonderful swiftness through the woods and up 
the rocks and hills. This Captain Rogers witnessed when he distanced and 
tired both dogs and men, in catching goats for the ship’s company. 

* He soon wore out all his shoes and clothes by running through the woods, 
and at last, being forced to shift without them, his feet became so hard that 
he ran everywhere without annoyance. When his clothes wore out, he made 
himself a coat and cap of goat-skins, which he stitched together with little 
thongs of the same, that he cut with his knife. He had no other needle but a 
nail ; and when his knife was worn to the back, he made others, as well as he 
could, of some iron hoops which were left ashore, which he beat thin, and 
ground upon stones. Having some line: cloth by him, he sewed himself shirts 
with a nail, and stitched them with the worsted of his old stockings, which he 
pulled out on purpose. He had his last shirt on when rescued by the arrival 
of Captain Rogers. 

‘ After he had conquered his melancholy, he diverted himself sometimes 
by cutting his name on the trees, and the time of his being left, and conti- 
nuance there. He was at first much pestered with cats and rats, that had bred 
in great numbers from some of each species which had got ashore from ships 
that put in there to wood and water. The rats gnawed his feet and clothes 
while asleep, which obliged him to cherish the cats with goat’s-flesh ; by 
which many of them became so tame that they would lie about him, and soon 
delivered him from the rats. He likewise tamed some kids , and to divert 
himself, would now and then sing and dance with them and his cats. On the 
commencement of his dreary solitude, Selkirk appears to have indulged 
the expectation that some English or French ship would soon rescue kim. 
The Spaniards, from whom he once very narrowly escaped, were objects of 
his terror; because he apprehended they would murder him, or make a slave 
of him in the mines. Tie was about thirty years old when taken off the island 
by the Captain, who says: ** At his first coming on board us, he had so much 
forgot his language, for want of use, that we could scarce understand him, for 
he seemed to speak his words by halves.”’ 

The following judicious ‘“ Reflections,” modestly described as 
** more proper for a philosopher and divine, than a mariner,” con- 
cludes the account of Alexander Selkirk: _ 

* We may perceive by this story the truth of the maxim, that ‘* Necessity 
is the mother of invention,’’ since he found means to supply his waats, in a 
very natural manner, so as to maintaiu his life, though not so conveniently, 
yet as effectually as we are able to do, with the help of all our arts and so- 
ciety. It may likewise instruct us, how much a plain and temperate way of 
living conduces to the health of the body and the vigour of the mind, both 
which we are apt to destroy by excess and plenty, of strong liquor especially, 
and the variety, as well as the nature, of our meat and drink: for this man, 
when he came to our ordinary method of diet and life, though he was sober 
enough, lost much of his strength and agility.’ 


> 


Such is the account of this selitary, to which Captain Rogers 
gives full credit, both from his own observation, and from Mr. Sel- 
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kirk’s behaviour afterwards, when he became mate of the ship. 
In Anson’s voyage, it is mentioned, that among the goats killed at 
Juan Fernandes, for the ship’s company, were found one or two 
apparently very aged, whose ears were marked, as if formerly in 
the power of Selkirk. Dr. Beattie, also, conversed with a gentle- 
man who had sailed with Anson, and who supposed he had seen the 
remains of one of Selkirk’s huts; “ a house of stones, rudely put 
together, and so very small, that one person could with difficulty 
crawl in and stretch himself at length.” 


Your readers, I am persuaded, will have scarcely seen the name 
of Alexander Selkirk, without recollecting the verses of Cowper, 
which have preserved his remembrance, and especially the two 
first stanzas. These, I am tempted to quote, as pourtraying, with 
the skill of a master, a hopeless condition of dreary independence : 

*T am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O, Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 
{am out of humanity's reach, 
I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech,— 
I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see, 
They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me.’ 

I am disposed to indulge the conjecture, that when Cowper wrote 
these verses, such a classical scholar might recollect a passage in 
Cicero’s Dialogue, ‘ De Amicitia’ The speaker, Lelius, is made 
to propose the case of a man transported by some deity from 
human society, placed in a desert, yet abundantly supplied with 
the necessaries of life, though denied the sight of a human being. 
He then asks, “ Quis tamen esset ferreus, qui eam vitam ferre 
posset cuique non auferret fructum voluptatum omnium solitudo?” 
(who is so iron-hearted, as to endure such a life, and all whose 
pleasures solitude would not render worthless?) But I find my- 
self wandering from Alexander Selkirk ; yet, in such alluring so- 
ciety who could forbear to wander ? 

The voyage of Captain Rogers, was first published in 1712, in 
No. 26 of the ‘ Englishman,’ December 3, 1713. Sir Richard 
Steele relates the story of Selkirk, with whom he “ had frequently 
conversed,” and whom he thus describes : 
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* Whea I first saw him, I thought, if I had not been let into his character 
aad story, I could have discerned that he had been much separated from com- 
pany, from his aspect and gesture. There was a strong but cheerful serious- 
ness in his look, and a certain disregard to the ordinary things about him, as 
if he had been sunk in thought.’ 


‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ first appeared in 1719. Defoe has been 
very unjustly charged with surreptitiously applying to his own use 
some supposed papers of Selkirk, which do not appear to have ever 
existed. Of the story it was scarcely possible that he had re- 
mained ignorant, when he was contriving his justly popular ro- 
mance, though I am not aware that he ever acknowledged any 
obligations to Captain Rogers’s ‘ Narrative of Selkirk.’ Such 
acknowledgment, if due, ought to have been rendered, and such 
the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ could have amply afforded. 

SEnNILIvs. 


SONNET—SUN-SET.* 


Tue summer Sun had set,—the blue mist sailed 
Along the twilight lake,—no sounds arose, 
Save such as hallow Nature’s sweet repose, 
And charm the ear of Peace. Young Zephyr hailed 
The trembling Echo; o’r the lonely grove 
The Night’s melodious Bard, sweet Philome}, 
Her plaintive music breath’d—the soft notes fell 
Like the low-whispered vows of timid Love! 

I paused in adoration,—and sach dreams 

As haunt the pensive soul, intensely fraught 
With silent incommunicable thought, 

And sympathy profound, with fitful gleams, 
Caught from the memory of departed years, 
Flashed on my mind, and woke luxurious tears. 








* From the third Edition of Richardsen’s ‘ Sonnets and other Poems.’ 
just published. 
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’ To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

P 

r SIR, Edinburgh, January 20, 1827. 

- Having seen, in your number for October last, an ¢ Examination 
- of the Defence put forth by the Serampore Missionaries,’ which 
7 convinces me that the author of that article is still completely mis- 
h informed on the subject, it has struck me, that although we think 
h no answer to attacks of this nature necessary in India, where our 


conduct is so fully known, it may not be improper to send you a 
brief statement of facets, as they really are, as you know me too 
well to believe E would mislead you or any one on earth, respecting 
facts with which I am fully acquainted. And relative to the whole 
of this subject, although your correspondent has so misstated 
things, that I myself could not have understood their real state, 
had not every thing previously passed under my own eye, so fully 
has this been the case, that nothing has taken place among the 
Serampore Missionaries in the last twenty-seven years, with which 
I am not fully acquainted. In this statement, it seems quite unne- 
cessary to follow your correspondent through the various misrepre- 
sentations which have ariseu from his want of information, as a 
plain statement of facts will make these at once fall to the ground. 

Your correspondent is quite unacquainted with the origin of this 
attempt to injure our characters, and eur reasons for disregarding 
it. In 1821, we published a‘ Reply’ to a work of Rammohun Roy’s, 
on certain opinions respecting the Deity and the atonement of 
Christ, to which the Rev. William Adam had declared himself a 
convert. This occasioned Rammohun Roy’s ‘ Third and Final 
Appeal,’ early in 1823. ‘To that part of this appeal which related 
to the atonement of Christ, we published an answer in December, 
that year. About three mouths after, Mr. Adam published, not 
a reply to that work, which indeed remained unanswered when I 
left India last February, but the first attack on our veracity which 
had appeared in the course of twenty-four years, in the form of 
‘ Replies to Queries from the Rev. Dr. Weare and Mr. Channing, 
respecting the state of Christianity in Bengal.’ Of this, as all 
around us knew, both Mr. Adam and ourselves, we took no kind of 
notice. 





In September 1824, the Editor of the ‘ Oriental Maguzine’ re- 
viewed Mr. Adam’s work, and asserted that, from sums subscribed 
with a view to the propagation of Christianity in India, the Seram- 
pore Missionaries had realized handsome fortunes. This they knew 
to he sa completely unfounded. thet it was twe months before thes 
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could be persuaded to take the least notice of it. And when some 
of their friends urged, that although all who knew them felt in- 
dignant at assertions so void of truth, some persons recently come 
to the country, and others who resided far distant from Caleutta, 
might for a time feel their minds affected by assertions so confi- 
dently made, if not contradicted; they contented themselves with 
publishing the short statement prefixed to my son’s letter. This 
they handed to the editors of the principal papers in Calcutta, but 
not before it had been sent to the editor of the ‘ Oriental Magazine’ 
himself, with a request that he would point out any thing in it he 
might deem exceptionable, and an intimation that it should be ad- 
mitted, if this could be done without enervating that defence of 
their character which he had rendered expedient. It was returned 
a few hours after, with a kind note from the editor, and only two 
passages marked which pointed him out as the writer as well as the 
publisher of the article in question. This he did not acknowledge 
himself to be, although he hinted that he could not expect these 
two passages to be expunged. As the object, however, was a mere 
vindication of character, the statement was published without 
them; and although it contained this solemn challenge, “ Unless 
the Reviewer be prepared to bring forward a distinct proof of 
fraud, the charge of embezzlement brought against the Serampore 
Missionaries, must be considered as altogether gratuitous,” the 
‘ Oriental Magazine’ remained perfectly silent. It brought forward 
no proofs whatever. 

This silence of the Reviewer, when thus solemnly called upon to 
substantiate his charge, was accompanied with a convincing proof, 
that the public in India deemed our reply perfectly satisfactory. 
The Annual Report of Serampore College, which has been sup- 
ported by the Indian public, from the commencement of its opera- 
tions, appeared in the succeeding January. ‘This support they 
thought might possibly be lessened that year, by assertions so con- 
fidently made, groundless as they were. Instead of its being less- 
ened, however, they found that it greatly exceeded the sum sub- 
scribed the preceding year ; and some of the additional sums were 
accompanied by intimations that the increase had arisen from the 
Serampore Missionaries having been so unjustly accused. 

In October 1825, when your number for June reached us, we 
were intreated to take no notice of the attack it contained, as it 
had been fully met already by our‘ Reply’ to the ‘ Oriental Maga- 
zine.’ As this article in your number was published in Britain, and 
our ‘ Reply’ to the ‘ Oriental Magazine’ had not come out in any of 
the periodical works, my son thought it might not be improper to 
draw up a brief reply to your article, to be published on my arrival, 
in case our ¢ Reply’ had not appeared. Finding, when I arrived in 
June last, that it had not, I hada few copies of my son’s reply 
struck off, to gratify particular friends ; and, on finding they had 
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not seen our ‘ Reply’ to the ‘ Oriental Magazine,’ a few more, with 
that prefixed. Feeling persuaded, however, that the article in 
your work must have arisen from misinformation, I forbore to ad- 
vertise my son’s reply for publication, until I could see and con- 
verse with you on the subject; but my speedy departure for the 
Continent not allowing me time for this, a friend, who had known 
me for above thirty years, engaged to do this in my absence. His 
being unable to do this, through pressure of business, is, I presume, 
the only reason why you have admitted a second article of this na- 
ture into your periodical work. This brief statement of circum- 
stances will show you that the “ legal finesse of trarersing the 
vase to England,” exists only in your correspondent’s own mind. 
Into ours it never entered. 


Instead of refuting a simple statement made in my son’s reply to 
him, your correspondent evidently shrinks from the charge of hav- 
ing attempted to accuse us of knavery or embezzlement. In doing 
this, however, he sufficiently shows us, that his code of morality 
differs wholly from ours, relative to money subscribed to evangelize 
India. If he would not deem it knavery to realize, or since he 
will not have the word to mean “ embezzle,” to “ acquire” fortunes, 
by the “ regular gains of the missionary trade,” we should deem 
such a crime knavery of the vilest kind. By the “ missionary trade” 
we have never gained a shilling. Of the money entrusted to us for 
missionary objects, we have never suffered a shilling to lodge in 
our hands, even as a remuneration for time and labour in applying 
these sums. We have ever supported ourselves, and our families, 
by the labour of our hands, in our respective callings, and we hope 
we shall be able to do this to the end of life. You will therefore 
see that the charge of acquiring—not handsome fortunes, but any 
thing whatever, by “ the regular gains of the missionary trade,” is 
totally unfounded, and originates, we would charitably hope, in 
your correspondent’s entire waut of information on the subject. 

The same want of information pervades all he says, relative to 
our being or declaring ourselves trustees for “ property accumulated 
through the liberality of the public.” We never placed in trust 
any property or sum furnished us by the liberality of the public. 
We never thought that money sent us to propagate Christianity in 
India ought to be put in trust. We have ever thought that it 
ought to be expended immediately, with prudence and faithfulness, 
on the objects for which it was designed. This we have ever done, 
without realizing a single shilling, by way of profit, from its manage- 
ment. At Serampore, nothing has ever been placed in trust by us, 
but what has been originated by the product of our own labour. 
On this head, therefore, your correspondent has been completely 
misinformed. 


Within the first six years of our residence at Serampore, we 
purchased three houses with gardens adjoining, contiguous to each 
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other, for the use of ourselves and our families. This we did. 
however, without the advice or even the Knowledge of our brethren 
in England. But wishing to leave them in the hands of such us 
we might choose to sueceed us in the work of propagating Christi- 
anity around us, rather than as private property in our own fami- 
lies, we gave up the right of property in them to prevent our selling 
them again, and vested it in our brethren at home, not with any 
particular view of making a donation to brethren who neither re- 
quested nor needed any such thing, but to secure our own object 
in thus purchasing them; and with a view to this, we, of course, 
reserved to ourselves the ¢rusteeship and the occupancy, with the 
view of transmitting both to those with whom we might choose to 
leave the care of carrying forward what we had begun, and possi- 
bly of our destitute families. ‘These houses, however, have cost 
us far more since than merely the rent of them. They have be- 
come obnoxious to the encroachments of the river, by which that 
in which Dr. Carey lived has been swept away, within the last two 
years, notwithstanding all our endeavours; and that in which 
Mr. Ward lived is still in great danger. After having vested the 
right of property in these houses in our brethren at home, we might 
probably have been justified had we consulted them respecting the 
expense of repairing them, and labouring to keep them out of the 
river—an expense, by the way, of which not an individual at home 
had any knowledge, until lately. This, however, we never did ; 
but, carefully applying the funds they sent us, to the support ef 
other European brethren in India, we took all the expense attend- 
ing these houses on ourselves, and have, in consequence, expended 
more upon them than twice the price they originally cost us. It is 
for these three houses alone, which have never cost any one in Bri- 
tain or India (beside ourselves) a single farthing, that we declared 
ourselves “ trustees,” instead of proprietors: and this your corre- 
spondent, for want of correct information, has understood to be 
‘‘ trusteeship” for sums “ accumulated through the liberality of the 
public, and set apart avowedly for religious purposes.” 

He is no less misinformed respecting the answer given by us to a 
letter sent us by some of our brethren in England, about ten years 
ago. ‘This letter, which was sent us soon after the death of our 
steady and long-tried friend Andrew Fuller, the late Secretary to 
the Baptist Mission, contained a request that we would cancel the 
deeds in which we had declared ourselves trustees for these three 
houses, rather than proprietors, and make new ones, by which eight 
persons in England should be united in the trust with us three at 
Serampore. This we thought not only unnecessary, but unwar- 
rantable on various accounts, or rather in every point of view. “At 
the same time, recent changes ac home, occasioned by the death of 
those with whom we had been so long connected, rendered it ne- 
cessary that we should use language perfectly explicit in a confi- 
dential communteation, which. to strangers uniequainted with cir- 
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cumstances, might appear somewhat singular. Lest any mistake 
should remain on their minds, we distinctly stated, that although 
we had all along applied what we chose from the product of our own 
labour to such objects as we thought likely to promote Christianity 
in India, and intended still to do so, we had never placed a farthing 
of it at the disposal of any Committee in England, nor given up to 
them, or any one else, the least of our rights as men and as Chris- 
tians, but that we merely co-operated with them as Christian 
brethren who had the same object in view,—-the Serampore Mission- 
aries having been, in every department of labour from the beginning, 
in fact, co-workers with friends at home, faithfully applying their 
contributions to the objects specified, and their own to various de- 
partments, according to the best of their judgment. ‘This letter, 
although we put it in type, that we might send a copy to each of 
the brethren who had joined in the letter to us, we, of course, for- 
bore to publish. If we thought the request unreasonable, or even 
indelicate, as it arose from mistaken couceptions, we could not think 
it delicate to publish our brethren’s mistakes to others. We there- 
fore forbore to send copies of it to our private friends in Britain or 
India. The Editor of the ‘ Oriental Magazine,’ however, happen- 
ing to obtain a copy of this unpublish <d letter seven years after ; 
and being of course ignorant of the circumstances in which we had 
stood with our brethren from.the beginning, as well as of those 
which occasioned this letter, transformed it into ‘a stroke of 
generalship,” ‘ a declaration of independence,” and into whatever 
he thought could attach blame to the Serampore Missionaries. 
This, in its turn, has completely misled your correspondent. 

But of all the mistakes of your correspoudent, his misstatement 
relative to the figures my son has given, to prove that no fortunes 
could have been made from the sums we had expended for mission- 
ary or charitable purposes, appears to me the most unaccountable. 
My son shows, in page 21, that the sum sent us from 1805 to 1822, 
for printing the Sacred Seriptures, 17,1402, was expended in 
printing what in other hands would have cost 20.0002, the sum 
charged for printing these versions being serenteen per cent. be- 
low the Jowest price charged by the presses in Caleuttia to bene- 
volent societies. He then states, page 24, that of the funds 
entrusted to us for Native schools, the benevolent institution, and 
Serampore College, statements of expenditure had been published 
from time to time, so much to the satisfaction of all, as to draw 
forth increasing support for these institutions. He then comes to 
the sums sent us for the Mission by the Baptist Society in England, 
5,740/. from 1800 to 1805, and 11,5697. from 1805 to 1812; and 
shows that these sums and much more were expended on their 
European Missionaries, the surplus being added from our private 
funds. He then enumerates various other sums, donations, and 
legacies, which had come into our hands, without being designated 
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for any of these objects, to the amount of 10,795/., and shows, by 
extracts from our books, that instead of 10,000/., we had expended 
in propagating Christianity around us, more than 58,000/. Thus the 
Serampore Missionaries, instead of acquiring handsome fortunes 
by “the gains of the missionary trade,” 7. e. by the sums sent them 
to propagate Christianity in India, are found to have applied faith- 
fully every sum thus sent them, and, while supporting themselves 
and their families, to have applied to the same great object 48,0007. 
from the product of their respective callings. 

Now, how does your correspondent meet this clear and simple 
statement ¢ By attempting to disprove any part of it? By no- 
thing of the kind; but by bringing forward the sums received for 
printing the Scriptures, for missions, for schools, and Serampore 
college, and omitting the expenditure of these sums! Did you 
ever before hear of such a mode of disproving a statement, as that 
of omitting one half of it, the expenditure given of sums, while 
the sums themselves are brought forward? Not content with this, 
however, he goes back into the reply to the ‘ Oriental Magazine,’ 
and selects thence 22,000/. sent them for missions, (the sums al- 
ready mentioned as received prior to 1812, and 4,691/. received 
and expended on the Society’s Missionaries from 1812 to 1816,) 
and even the sums collected, but funded by Mr. Ward in England 
and America. Nay, he adds, a legacy of 600/. left by a pupil of 
mine, with which a house for the College has since been purchased 
at Serampore. A just account of these sums, however, must have 
been the following : 

Contributions sent from 


ngland, from 1801 to | 
1816, for the support of Expended in ortin 
| the  Mission= 


Missionaries in India, p. aforesaid ssion- 

9, (not p. 7, as he | aries, as mentioned p. 
states,).. ooo eh 22,000 0 0; 9. . £22,000 0 0 

Ditto raised in India for | Expended 1 on the instruc- 

the instruction of Indi- tion of Indigent Chris- 

Se | “6 children since 1811, 
since 1801, p. II........ BLASS (OO MpeE tac: ccessecisones 11,153 0 0 

Ditto for Native Schools, ExpendedinNatve schools 
“Sy, | Rae I 5669 0 0! p. 1b... 5669 0 0 

| Ex aa in purchasing 

Ditto for ere 6 Col- the ground for Seram- 
lege, p. 14. 1800 0 pore College, p. 14.. 1800 0 0 

| Invested in the English 

Ditto in England for ditto, | funds by Mr. Ward, for 

by the late Mr. Ward, | Serampore College, p- 
p- R00 09:0) | Aaa cvscntesscusnns Geen oO 8 

Ditto in America for ditto, i 

ay a) (18,000 dollars) Invested in American oe 
Dokdecccrgecrcesrceces 2000 0 0; _ for ditto by ditto, 2000 0 0 

| Invested ina house "Ps Se Se- 

Ditto from a eee of Dr. | rampore ill by the 
Marshman, in 1820, p. 12 600 0 0}  Trustees............. 600 0 0 

Sums received from Europe 
for printing the Sacred | Expended in printing the 


Scriptures, between 1805 Sacred Scriptures, from 
(not 1815) and 1822, p.21.17,140 0 0 1805 to 1822, p. 21....17,140 
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This statement, which is precisely that given by my son, of the 
expenditure as well as the receipt of these sums, leaves his ac- 
count of the 48,000/. expended by the Serampore Missionaries, 
beyond the sums sent them, perfectly untouched. But to what 
can we impute your correspondent’s wholly omitting the expendi- 
ture of these sums? Could this arise from want of information, 
when the expenditure lay before him in the same page? Sure I 
am, that had the most distant suspicion of this omission entered 
your mind, you would never have admitted this article into your 
pages. It may not be improper to add, that although to this sum 
of 48,000/. much might have been added, we never thought it our 
duty to give an account of every penny we thus contributed, nor 
would any thing have appeared now, had it not been expedient to 
stop the mouth of calumny. After all, it is a mere nothing com- 
pared with what we owe to the Redeemer of men, and the propa- 
gation of his cause. 


Still, however, your correspondent seems to think that those 
three Serampore Missionaries have in some way placed themselves 
in a state of spiritual villanage under their brethren in England, 
so that the labour of their hands is not their own, but the property 
of their brethren, as that of the West India slave is not his own, 
but the property of his master. This idea does seem somewhat 
strange, particularly in the nineteenth century, when all right over 
the bodies and labour of other men has ceased, at least in Britain. 
But, supposing certain spiritualities existed, which gave a right to 
certain Christian brethren over the temporal labour of others, and 
that the Serampore Missionaries had sold themselves for ever to 
eertain brethren at home, and their unknown successor, which, he 
may assure himself, they never did ; still, is not his crimination of 
them somewhat severe? “ Their daughters,” says he, “ have been at 
the fashionable establishments at Bath.” But, if the husband had 
thus sold himself to his brethren forever, had the partner of his 
life done the same ¢ Supposing that she had said: ‘ As my husband 
has sold the product of his labour, for ever to certain brethren in 
England, so that he cannot give his daughters a single year’s edu- 
cation, I will apply to labour, and give them education for a year 
or two in Britain myself, that they may not be wholly useless in 
future life,” would your correspondent, though he had been one of 
such brethren, have replied to her: ‘ You yourself have no right 
thus to give your daughters education ; for the product of all your 
labour also belongs to us”? But, if he could not have found it 
in his heart thus to condemn the wife to a state of perpetual vil- 
lanage, as well as the husband, he is certainly severe in criminating 
her wish to give her daughters some small portion of education. 
For the case happens to be, that Mrs. Marshman, to whose two 
daughters he alludes, did really open an establishment in India for 
the education of young ladies, distinct from her husband’s, in the 
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year 1800 ; and after nearly twenty-one years of exertion, in which, 
although she knew the product of her labour to be her own, she 
devoted many thousand pounds of it to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in India, from the love she bore to its adorable author. The 
state of her health constrained her to revisit her native land ; in 
doing this, she took with her her two daughters ; and for the sake 
of improving their minds, placed them at school during the year 
she remained at home ; and when she returned to India, she was 

* prevailed upon to leave her youngest daughter at school for a year 
or two longer, the last of which she spent at a school near Bath. 
This, then, is the whole of the crime ; and unless your correspond- 
ent be prepared to prove, that Mrs. Marshman had no more right 
over the product of her own labour than has a female slave who 
may have been purchased in ove of our sugar islands, I confess I 
am unable to discern wherein her offence lay. 

But this, it seems, is not the whole of their crime. “ These mis- 
sionaries have had some of their members engaged in foreign 
travels.” Respecting this, let me ask your correspondent—if those 
brethren in England, to whom he thinks the Serampore Missiona- 
ries have made themselves boud-slaves for life, have, like the kings 
wliom Nehemiah declares that God had set over the Jews for their 
sins, dominion over their bodies and their property at their plea- 
sure, and even over that of their wives—does he deem this state of 
slavery to extend to their children also? If be does, will he be 
pleased to say at what distance this state of spiritual slavery ter- 
minates, and what generation may venture to eall the product of 
their labour their own? [s it the fourth or the second? If it be 
the latter, then, although the father and mother had made them- 
selves bond-slaves, his crimination is not just; for my son, at the 
age of twenty-seven, had a right, afler spending twenty-two years 
in India, to visit Europe at his own expense, and improve his mind, 
by comparing what he saw, with what he had previously heard or 
read respecting its inhabitants. Perhaps your correspondent may 
reply, that he was not aware of his having thus travelled at his 
own expense. This, doubtless, is true; but then was he obliged to 
publish on a subject with which he was so little acquainted ? And 
with this sentence of my son’s before him, “ I have never touched a 
farthing of public subscriptions, ard I hope I never shall, even as a 
remuneration for actual labour,” was he obliged to say, “ This is a 
position which our missiouary advocate will not meet ”¢ Will he say 
in what words he could have met it more fully? Had he been dis- 
posed, he might have added, that while thus disinterestedly applying 
the various sums sent to India for the propagation of Christianity, 
he had increased them from the product of his own labour to an 
extent which I need not mention. 

Your correspondent, however, may safely assure himself, that 
we never placed ourselves in such a state of spiritual slavery under 
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any Christian brethren, either at home or abroad, nor gave any 
man the least right over the product of our labour in any way 
whatever ; and that no such original understanding ever existed, 
either in our own minds nor in the minds of our brethren, Fuller, 
Sutcliff, and Ryland, in connection with whom we went forth to 
India. The most cordial union of sou] ever existed between us 
and them, and we know that they would have done their utmost to 
procure support for us had we ever requested them. But we 
thought it quite as much our duty, in the infant state of Christianity 
in India, to support ourselves, if we were able, as it was theirs at 
home to collect money for our aid. This idea, however, did 
not leave us so bereft of common sense, as to place the product of 
our labour at the disposal of brethren in England, and their unknown 
successors, and thus reduce ourselves to a state of which we had 
seen no parallel in Britain. We three, it is true, made common 
stock among ourselves for the better application of what little we 
might obtain, and the support of our widows and families in case 
of death, which the two survivors continue to do to this day, as 
well as support the widow of our deceased brother. But in doing 
this, we never consulted our brethren in Britain, nor did they ever 
express any wish to make common stock with us. And your cor- 
respondent must be aware, that unless common stock be mutual 
and reciprocal, any right to property arising from it, is ouly the 
common-stock plan of the planter with his slave, that of retaining 
his own and claiming the labour of his slave also. And if your cor- 
respondent believes that the Scottish Presbyterian Church lay such 
claim to the property of their chaplains in Caleutta, over whom he 
insists that they exercise control, or that the Court of Directors 
claim whatever a collector of customs in Caleutta may accumulate 
from the salary they may have paid him, we must beg leave to 
inform him, that we do not consider any of our brethren, whom we 
love, in Britain as our spiritual masters or owners. In contributing 
what we were able towards meeting the first and the heaviest ex- 
penses attending the propagation of Christianity around us, we 
acted as men perfectly free and independent, not consulting our 
brethren at home, nor even mentioning to them what we contri- 
buted,—nor, indeed, to any one else. Your correspondent is the 
first who has drawn from us the acknowledgment that while we 
have faithfully applied every sum sent us for the propagation of 
Christianity in India, without realizing the least profit from their 
management, we have applied above fifty thousand pounds to the 
same object from the labour of our own hands. And [almost re- 
gret having mentioned it even to remove groundless accusation. 
After having been enabled to open the way for the Christian public 
to enlighten the country more effectually than even through the 
operation of Serampore College, we may be able to do little more 
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than establish that institution, and provide for our own widows in 
case of removal by death. Nor do we believe, that even in that 
case, the Christian public would suffer what we have laboured to 
begin, with a view to the enlightening of India, to become nngatory 
for want of funds to carry it forward, as long as these funds shall 
be faithfully and disinterestedly applied to the objects for which 
they are designed ; and on this we think they may fully rely, not 
only as long as we survive, but as long as those may live whom we 
have associated with ourselves in the work. 


Respecting the translation of the Scriptures, and the Native 
converts, as your correspondent has not disproved a single fact ad- 
vanced by my son on these subjects, it is unnecessary for me to 
waste your time in referring to them. Relative to the former he 
may assure himself that our care for providing means to bring them 
as near perfection as possible, will never cease but with life itself. 
And respecting the Natives within our circle, who have already 
embraced Christianity, as they and their families exceed a thousand 
individuals, should the Divine blessing, on which all must depend, 
so accompany the means now used to propagate Christianity, as to 
double their number once in ten years, which he will not say is im- 
possible to Almighty power, although this would give us only 
32,000 Native Christians fifty years hence, yet, before the close of 
two centuries, the period in which Christianity overspread the 
Roman world in primitive times, the number would exceed five 
hundred millions, a number equal to all the inhabitants of Eastern 
Asia. What wise man, then, will despise the day of small things ? 


To conclude, your correspondent will himself, I trust, now be 
convinced that it is not always safe to believe every slanderous re- 
port, propagated at a distance, which may not have been contra- 
dicted ; that there may be men found who can not only suffer in 
some degree from the mistakes of others, without feeling any de- 
sire to publish those to the world, but who can hear the most un- 
founded slanders propagated respecting themselves, without 
having instant recourse to legal vengeance, or even deeming it 
necessary to notice them, under the certainty that they will, ina 
short time, refute themselves, and injure no one beside the calum- 
niator. 

This brief statement nright have reached you sooner, perhaps, 
had not my journies, first in England and then in Scotland, pre- 
vented my sitting down to it until within these few days past. 

I remain, Sir, 
very sincerely yours, 
J. MARSHMAN. 
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in INDIAN SONNETS. 

hat Mr. D. L. Ricnarpson’s Sonnets and other Poems, which we 
to have before often noticed in our pages, having been recently reprinted 
wt | in a third miniature edition, with notes and illustrations not to be 
nal found in the former copies of the work, we have great pleasure 
ich in selecting from among these two of the shorter pieces, with the 
a notes attached to them, as posssessing peculiar interest to Oriental 


readers of all classes. 
Sonnet VIII. 








. 
vst | (Written in India.) 
hy to | Tue winds are hush’d,—but yet the dark clouds lour, 
r he And shroud the rising sun! The distant hill 
hem | Lies hid in mist,—the tempest-swollen rill 
aa O’erflows the dreary vale,—this hoary Tower 
: 1 F Austerely frowns above the withered bower, 
acy Where sits the drooping Minah, cold and still. (1) 
sand Yon blasted Tree the gazer’s breast doth fill 
end, With fearful dreams and majesty of power !— 
as to The mighty Spirit of the Midnight Storm 
; im- Passed where for ages rose the Green-wood’s Pride, 
only And what availed its glory? Its proud form, 
se of Cast on the groaning earth, but serves to hide 
| the The Serpent’s dwelling ; and Decay's dull form 
| five Soon in its mouldering bosom shall abide! (2) 
stern 
ngs ¢ (1) The Minah is a bird somewhat smaller than the Ringdove, with a dark 
brown plumage. Its most frequent haunt is a cluster of bamboos. Being 
w be easily tamed and taught to speak, it is a great favourite with the ladies of the 
Is re- ast. The most esteemed birds of this species are those procured from the 
tran Rajmahal hills, and denominated Hill Minahs. At the dawn, or close of the 
wer day, these birds are seen in prodigious numbers on almost every tree in the 
er In neighbourhood of a Bengal village. 
y de- . (2) The tempests in India, during the rainy season, are frequently of a 
t un- most formidable description. The following extract of a Journal which I 
kept of my little Indian adventures, though very hurriedly and carelessly 
thout written, may give some idea of a storm on the Ganges: 
ing it ‘* T left Bandah * (from which place I was proceeding to Calcutta on leave 
, ina of absence) with my wife and child, on the 14th of July 1822, and arrived at 
alum- Buxar + on the evening of the 25th. This may be termed a long voyage, 
considering the great force of the stream in our favour. My sister-in-law, 
ie with her little daughter, were in another budgerow ¢ that accompanied us. 
rhaps, 


Our little fleet consisted of two large budgerows, two oolocks,§ and a 
|, pre- patelia.|| The last contained my horses, sheep, goats, poultrys &c. To 

take charge of these, there were, on board the same boat, my grooms, grass- 
cutters, shepherds, poultry-keepers, &c. We left Buxar early the next morn- 
ing, and from that time to the present, we have experienced an almost conti- 


nual tempest ; the easterly winds prevailing with more or less violence. In 





iam. * Bandah, in Bundlekund, is about 650 miles from Calcutta, 
+ Buxar is 405 miles from Calcutta. 

t A kind of pinnace. 

§ A cook-boat, in which provisions were dressed, 

\| A large clumsy boat, for baggage, cattle, &c. 
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consequeuce of the heavy periodical rains, the banks of the Ganges were 
completely inundated, and whole villages, within a mile or two of the river, 
were totally destroyed by its overflow. Our boats frequently struck against 
the thatched roof of a Hindoo’s dwelling. We ought to have arrived at 
Dinapore * in two days, instead of which, we did not reach it before the 
seventh day, though we were sufficiently adventurous, and took advantage of 
every trifling pause of the opposing elements. Yesterday, at six o’clock in 
the evening, and but a few minutes after our budgerow had been secured to 
the bank in the usual manner, asudden change of the wind, which eommenced 
with prodigious violence, and a heavy fall ofrain, with thunder and lightning 
of the most awful description, prepared our minds for one of those terrific nights 
which are so common at this period of the year. We were much alarmed when 
we found that my sister had not yet arrived. Our budgerow rolled so heavily 
that we were unable to stand or sit, without clinging to the sides and doors. 
The waves rose to an appalling height, and bursting over the Venetian side 
windows, rushed into our apartment at every hee! of the vessel. We now 
thought it would be advisable to quit the budgerow, and weather the storm 
on shore. We were the more determined on this step, when the sailors in- 
formed us that the oolock, which contained the most of our domestic ser- 
vants, had already been dashed to pieces, and that they were fearful the 
budgerow might share the same fate. We had sent several men on shore to 
learn whether there was any habitation near us ; and one had just returned to 
inform us, that he had proceeded along the banks, as we had directed him, 
and had discovered, at the distance ofa quarter of a mile, a small village, con- 
sisting of about half a dozen miserable huts. He added, that he had been 
obliged to cross a stream to get to it, and that the inbabitants had declined 
offering us either shelter or assistance. Being, however, again assured that 
the budgerow would, in all probability, sink or go to pieces, I immediately 
landed with my wife and little boy. This was not done without considerable 
difficulty and danger, for, being on a lee shore, the vessel dashed against the 
steep and rugged banks with amazing violence. We took with us only two 
male attendants, leaving the rest to assist the boatmen, and protect the pro- 
perty on board, until we could procure a reception in the village. Directing 
our course along the shore, up to our knees in mud and water, and expecting 
at every step to fall into some hole or ditch, we saw the wreck of the oolock 
in the ‘stream, to which the servant had alluded. Several boatmen were 
clinging to the wreck, and crying most piteously. The tempest was now at 
its climax, and we could scarcely support ourselves against the violence of 
the wind. The night was so dark that we could not see an inch before us, 
except when the occasional flashes of lightning illumined the troubled waters 
which almost surrounded us. One of my servants was on the point of throw- 
ing himself into the stream, to give his assistance to the shipwrecked boat- 
men, when they (hearing our voices) called out that they were not in danger, 
the water where they stood being only up to their breasts. It appeared that 
they were dragging inthe wreck, and bewailing the loss of their property. We 
now went higher up the stream, where it was more shallow ; and with great 
difficulty contrived to cross it in safety, though wetto the skin, and oppressed 
with cold, anxiety, and fatigue. We at last reached the village, but were for 
some time positively refused the slightest shelter. After much difficulty and 
delay, however, we got possession of a hut, through the straw roof of which 
the rain poured in torrents. We were obliged to pay very heavily for our 
uncomfortable lodging, as it was urged by the owner of the place, that it 
was necessary to remunerate the priest, for purifying, with the water of the 
Ganges, the apartments we had defiled by our presence! We had not been 
twenty minntes in this wretched hovel, when a servant came to inform us that 
another boat had been wrecked close to our budgerow. We were now in the 
greatest agitation, fearing that itmight be the one in which were my sister and 
her daughter. I was on the point of sallying forth, when a second man arrived 
with the intelligence that it was a large vessel laden with grain; and that two 


* Dinapore is 350 miles from Calcutta. 
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of the boatmen belonging to it were supposed to be drowned. We were ex- 
pecting every moment to hear of the wreck of our budgerow, and we sent on 
board for a few clothes and blankets. Most of the boatmen behaved nobly, 
and would not leave the vessel the whole night. The storm still continued 
with unabated fury ; the country around was a complete swamp; and the 
inundation was gaining ground with every breaker. To complete our distress 
the village was immediately on the banks of the river, and there was no other 
habitable place of any description, within five koss* (10 miles). The dread 
of being surrounded by the inundation, and the howling and roaring of the 
winds, blended with the piteous cries of the shipwrecked sailors, conspired 
to impress us with a full sense of our unhappy situation, and to darken our 
hearts with the most melancholy forebodings. Neither my sister’s budgerow, 
nor my own patella, had yet arrived. At eleven o’clock two men, in a small 
dingee (canoe) were seen endeavouring in vain to reach our budgerow. About 
two o’clock in the morning they came again, and accomplished their object. 
They had been sent by my sister to procure tidings of us. and to assure us of 
her safety. It appeared that she was at no great distance from us, and that 
our patella was secured within a few yards of her. At six o’clock the winds 
abated, and we returned to the budgerow, which, being new and well cop- 
pered, had sustained little injury. On our way back we saw many wrecks, 
and the dead body of a Native dashing against the shore. After the Hindoos 
had made offerings of milk and herbs to the sacred river (the Ganges) for 
their preservation, we once again weighed anchor, and started for Calcutta 
with a more favourable breeze than we had yet enjoyed.” 


Sonnet X. 


THE SUTTEE. (3) 


Her last fond wishes breathed—a farewell smile 
Is lingering on the calm unclouded brow 

Of yon deluded victim. Firmly now 

She mounts, with dauntless mien, the funeral pile, 
Where lies her earthly Lord. The Brahmin's guile 
Hath wrought its will—fraternal hands bestow 
The flaming brand—the crackling embers glow— 
And flakes of hideous smoke the skies defile ! 

The ruthless throng their willing aid supply 

And pour the kindling oil. The stunning sound 
Of dissonant drums—the Priest’s exulting cry— 
The failing martyr’s pleading voice have drown’d, 
While fiercely-burning rafters fall around 

And shroud her form from Horrors’s straining eye ! 





(3) The Suttee is the self-immolation of a Hindoo widow, on the funeral 
pile of her husband. This sacrifice is not explicitly enjoined by the shasters 
or sacred writings of the Hindoos as actually necessary to salvation. Many 
well-informed Natives, among whom is the learned Brahmin) and ardent phi- 
lanthropist, Rammohun Roy, have objected to the practice, as not only 
abhorrent to humanity, but as altogether contradictory to the fundamental 
doctrines of their faith. Though a widow is seldom compelled to destroy 
herself, yet, having once offered to do so, neither tears nor iutreaties, should 
her resolution fail her, will have any effect on the priest or her relatives. She 
is bound to the funeral pile, and surrounded by the faggots, in spite of all her 
exertions. If by any extraordinary chance she should escape from the fire, 
she would be punished by the loss of her caste, and considered a disgrace to 
her family and friends. 





* A koss, in Bengal is about two English miles: but in the northern pro- 
vinces of India it is nearer three 
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SPECIMENS OF ORIENTAL LEGISLATION IN MATTERS OF 
POLICE. 


Ons of the most striking pointsof difference between the despot- 
ridden countries of Europe, and the freer and more happy island 
we inhabit, is their state of respective police. In England, provided a 
man commits no actual breach of the peace or of the laws of the 
country, he is, generally speaking, free to go and come without 
interruption ; to walk the streets, to traverse the country, or to 
remain within his own abode, at such times and places as may best 
suit his convenience or his pleasure, without interrogation or moles- 
tation. In France, one of the best governed countries of the 
continent, every movement of almost every individual is watched, 
and there is no going from one town to another without passports 
and examinations enough to exhaust the patience of the gentlest of 
mankind ; in Prussia, it is still more galling ; in Austria, absolutely 
intolerable ; and in Spain, perhaps worst of all: the existence or 
interference of the police being least felt in the freest and best 
governed countries, and most severely and painfully experienced 
in the most despotic and worst governed nations. The truth of 
this rule (which, as far as we are aware, may be said to be of 
universal application, and to which at least we know no exception) 
is capable of being illustrated by example, and if we pass from 
Spain to Turkey, and from thence to Persia and China, we shall 
find the rigour of the police and the severity of punishments in an 
exact ratio with the barbarity and ignorance of the governors, and 
the slavery and misery of the people. The most unequivocal symp- 
toms of the progressive enlightenment of the one, and the increasing 
happiness of the other, is to be found in the relaxation by the go- 
vernment of severe laws and ordinances, and the exercise among the 
people of free will in almost all their actions: and the greatest 
proof of a declining state of intelligence and happiness in nations, 
is the drawing tighter and tighter the cords and fetters by which 
men’s thoughts and actions are restrained from that enjoyment of 
free development which God and Nature are considered by most 
men to have intended. 

Applying this rule to the state of things at Bombay, we are 
compelled to admit, that instead of the English government in- 
creasing in its liberality and advancing the happiness of its subjects 
there, it is really retrograding in character, and attempting at least 
to impose on the people over whom its rule is extended, greater re- 
straints than those to which they were subjected under their former 
“ oppressors,” as it is the fashion of these usurpers of the power and 
wealth of the Native Princes to call their predecessors. But 
before we give the details of the Bombay transactions, we shall 
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offer, in a short compass, a few illustrations of the principle adverted 
to, respecting the close connection between a tyrannous government 
and a severe police, by citing some of the latest acts of the go- 
vernment of Constantinople and Madrid. We shall give them in 
the order of their dates :-— 


PROCLAMATION OF THE SUBLIME PORTE RELATIVE TO THE INSTITUTION 
OF THE CHIEF POLICE, 


Constantinople, Sept. 29, 1826. 

‘ Although this verse of the Koran, ‘ Obey God—obey the Prophet of 
God, and the depositaries of authority,’ make it a duty of every Musulman 
to be subject to the authorities,—yet, for some time past, the evil-intentioned, 
known under the name of Janissaries, in contravention of the divine law, had 
withdrawn themselves from obedience ; and the first evil had brought in its 
train a general disorder, both at Constantinople and in the rest of the empire. 
As this turbulent militia, in order to give loose to their excesses, pretended 
to mix in every thing, the condition and even the life of the Mussulman na- 
tion were no longer in safety—no longer enjoyed tranquillity. Every thing, 
even down to the smallest business, felt the general anarchy. The rayas 
themselves had begun to participate in it, by wearing habits which did not 
suit their condition. 

‘ The Sublime Porte, since its origin to the present time, imitating the 
example of the Caliph Omar, who had established commissaries of po- 
dice charged with authority over vagrants, and with the care of the provi- 
sions necessary for the supportof the people, had provided for the order of 
the Empire by establishing a chief of police; but the audaciousness 
of this disorderly horde, invading every kind of business and’ com- 
merce, engaged in forestallings of every kind, and rendering: it impossibie 
to maintain conveniently ancient institutions, so that the people were reduced 
to purchase at an exhorbitant price, and by false weights, the objects of the 
first necessity. Now, thanks to God, we have succeeded in chastising and 
destroying this horde of malefactors ; and henceforward by the Divine assist- 
ance, every thing will be regulated according to divine and humanlaws. The 
orders of his Highness are, that we secure still more, day by day, the repose 
and tranquillity of the nations who live under the shadow of his Imperia! 
power. In consequence, the Sublime Porte is vigilant, night and day, to 
cause its administration, directed solely towards the tranquillity of the coun- 
try and the safety of the people, to be conformable in every thing to the holy 
law, that no person, without grounds may be exposed to suffer. It directs its 
cares towards providing the different articles of subsistence according to the 
imperial will. It has nominated among the capidji-bashi, a chief of police, 
charged according to ancient’ ordinances with the duty of preventing fore- 
stalling, of repressing vagraney, and of compelling the rayas to return within 
the limits of their condition. It is his duty constantly, at the head of a guard, 
to traverse the streets and the markets, to watch over the prices and the 
weights of the articles which the people purchase. In a word, his superin- 
tendence will extend to objects of the first necessity, He will give the same 
directions to those who are under his orders, 


* All the Mohammedan people will acknowledge that the beneficent views of 
the Sultan are constantly and solely directed to the glory of religion and the 
maintenance of the public peace ; and that the re-establishmeut of the office 
of chief of police is, in itself, a great blessing. All Musulmans, convinced 
of the truth of this maxim, that all the faithful are brothers, will see in those 
of the same religion only brothers, will live united among themselves, will 
do good, will avoid evil, will never fail, along with the community of the 
faithful, in fulfilling the precept of the five prayers; will never suffer among 
them, or in their quarters, bad subjects, disturbers of public order, or in- 
triguers ; will never occupy themselves but with their own affairs; will 
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abstain, above all, from every bad action, and from every thing that does not 
become a Musulman ; and will never intermeddle in any of the affairs of the 
Sublime Porte ; which besides do not concern them ; in fine, they will never 
cease to ofier up for his Highness those prayers which are a divine obligation 
on every Musulman. 

* You will cause this proclamation to be known to the inhabitants of the 
different quarters, and to all whom it may concern. You will cause them to 
comprehend it, and explain it to the chiefs of the corporations.’ 

The tone of pious devotion to the public good which pervades this 
singular document, is quite in keeping with the usual tenor of such pro- 
clamations ; the rulers being always (if you will take their words for 
it) solely intent upon preserving ‘ peace and tranquillity,’ accord- 
ing to the established phraseology; but ¢ unlimited and implicit 
obedience to their will,” would be a more appropriate phrase. The 
closing part of it is, however, the most illustrative of the despotic 
principle. According to this authority, the affairs of Government 
(on the right or wrong administration of which the happiness of the 
people is almost wholly dependent) is no other than the affairs of 
the ruler for the time being: the people, it would seem, have no- 
thing to do with the laws, but to obey them ; they are to mind only 
their own affairs, which are said, emphatically, to consist chiefly 
in praying, without ceasing, for the tyrant who rules them; whe- 
ther it be with a rod of iron or a branch of olive: for it is, in ei- 
ther case, equally a ‘divine obligation.’ They are not to inter- 
meddle with any matters of government, in which all that they 
have to do is, to pay and to suffer as much as their rulers may please 
to exact or inflict; and the time not consumed in thus paying and 
suffering, is to be devoted to prayer, for blessings on the heads of 
their masters! ‘This is the ‘ whole duty of man,’ whether in Tur- 
key or in India; and may be said, in both circumstances, to com- 


prise ‘ both the law and the prophets.’ 
We pass to another state paper: 


CREATION OF A PREFECT OF POLICE, AND DECLARATION RESPECTING THE 
GREEKS. 
Constantinople, Oct. 26, 1826. 

‘Seeing that, for some time past, it has been found difficult to execute the 
laws and ordinances of the empire, all things have departed from their ancient 
sphere ; and the rayahs, among others, have indulged in practices utterly 
opposed to their condition as rayahs. In consequence, it is the supreme will 
of his Highness that all things should be restored to their respective limits, 
and that a prefect of police, chosen from among the Capidji Bashi, should be 
appoiuted, to whom that task may be committed. Kvery opinion being in 
unison with regard to this measure, it has been adopted, and in the ordinance 
which has been issued on the subject, and which is clothed with the authority 
of the autograph order of his Highness, is strictly forbidden to every rayah 
to carry in future large kalpacks, to be clothed in cloth or stuff of the colour 
or cut that is assigned to Musulmans, and they are forbidden to wear any 
thing but benish and djubbé (long dresses, which merely differ from each 
other in the length of their sleeves), of narrow black cloth, of the cut at all 
times assigned for the rayahs; they must not be seen abroad otherwise 
clothed ; their patriarch will give them speedy information on this head ; 
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and if they are found transgressing by the Prefect of Police, after the publi- 
cation of this ordinance, they will be immediately seized and punished. 

‘It is known that certain of the rayahs, foolish men, in divers places, and 
on the canal, allow themselves to transgress the limits assigned them by their 
condition of rayahs, thatt heir daughters appear in public in the Bosphorus, 
in Pera, at Kethkana, and other places, dressed like Franks. The Prefect of 
Police is ordered and enjoined to punish any rayah whom he shall in future 
meet, dressed inany way that is not allowed ; and the care of this is not com- 
mitted to him alone, for we ourselves will see to it; and if we shall hear of 
any contravention of these our orders, we shall reserve to ourselves the power 
of inflicting other punishments. For these ends, Boutiouruldi shall be sent to 
the Armenian patriarch, andto the Jewish Khahambashi, and thou too—thou 
shalt see that it be well understood of such of the Greek nation as need re- 
quires—that heaceforth every one must clothe himself after the ancient mode ; 
and that every part of their conduct, and all their actions, must be regulated 
conformable to their miserable condition of rayahs, and that none do depart 
from the same; and whvever contravenes these presents shall be punished 
without mercy.’ 

These are the blessings of a ‘ paternal Government’ in full force: 
those who are once ‘ miserable,’ are for ever after to remain so; 
and not even to put on the appearances of happiness, under the 
pain of being ¢ punished without merey.’ ‘The good work proceed- 
ed,as might be expected ; and the following extract of a letter 
from Constantinople, just subsequent to the date of the preceding 
proclamation, will show the steps by which a tyrannical police ulti- 
mately arrives at its ends. ‘ There is no longer any confisea- 
tion, but in lieu thereof every man suspected to be rich, is strangled 
at his own residence, whether he be Turk or Christian! The 
Chief of the Ichoglans has just been served so, as well as a rich 
Jew, two Sarafs, or Armenian brokers, and the Munedgim Basha, 
or grand astrologer. This latter gentleman had foretold to the 
Sultan, from the particular knowledge he derived from the motion 
of the stars, and the oscillations of his prophetic ring, that three 
hundred thousand men should march under his sovereign command 
to conquer the entire world; he had been labouring for many 
years in the great work, and was just on the eve of discovering the 
philosopher’s stone, as well as the eternal water, which was to render 
the Sultan immortal, when he was sent on a mission to the next world.” 

The following are fragments of a state paper just issued here: 

Constantinople, Nov. 1826. 

* The Merciful One's will hath been, that the Chief of the Musulmans 
should profess the doctrine of the Koran, and that he should be sound in spi- 
rit to fulfil the functions of the Vicar of the Prophet of the Supreme Iman. 
According to the doctrines of Omer Nefessy, the Sultan ought to unite the 
practice of all the virtues to the legitimacy which is acquired by the triumph 
of arms, and by the indisputable possession of sovereign power. Having once 
assumed the reins of empire, the Prince of Believers, charged with the gene- 
ral safety, reigns with an absolute authorily ; and even had he usurped the 
empire, his authority should be respected, it being impossible to contemn his 
spiritual and temporal power, except in case of manifest impiety.’ ‘ It is 
written in the Ketab (Koran), which came down from heaven, ‘ that every 
new law is an innovation, that every innovation is a wandering from the 
right course, and every wandering leads to fire everlasting.’ ’ 
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Who is there who does not admire this concise and irresistible 
statement of a doctrine so universally advocated by men in autho- 
rity ¢ It is much more impressive, in its progressive advance to a 
climax, than the simple assertion with which other nations maintain 
their attachment to the wisdom of their ancestors. It is more 
eloquent than the line of the English poet—* Whatever is, is 
right ;’ and, as it points out the inevitable consequences of men 
attempting to alter things that are established, the innovator, or 
reformer, must be regarded, wherever this doctrine is received, as 
already damned beyond redemption. ‘The chef d’euvre of legisla- 
tive wisdom, in connexion with the restraints of a perfect police, is, 
however, the last state paper of the Turks issued on this subject. 
It is as follows: 


PROCLAMATION OF THE SUBLIME PORTE TO THE MUSULMAN PEOPLE 
AGAINST SEDITIOUS CONVERSATION, 
Dec. 1826. 


‘The militia of the Janissari+s had been, as every one knows, habituated, 
for a long time, to cast contempt upon the Sublime Porte. Their treason 
and their excesses are too well kuown and established. They have been 
entirely dissolved, conformably to the divine law, and to the unanimous 
wish of all the Ulemas, and of al! the friends of religion and government. 
Their name and their insignia have been for ever effaced from the surface of 
the earth; those who among them were the promoters of all the disorders, 
and who on that account merited death in the eyes af God and of men, have 
received the punishment due to their crimes ; others have found in erile, or 
in other chastisements, the price of their works. Finally, thar&s to God, 
Constantinople and the rest of the empire are freed trom the calamities which 
their wickedness occasioned. ‘These evident marks of the protection which 
Divine Providence extends to the Sublime Porte, impose, above all, the 
obligation of clinging more than ever to the unshaken foundation of our holy 
religion. Now, to accomplish a duty sacred in the eyes of every true be- 
liever—namely, that of watching over the preservation of the public treasury 
of the Musulmans—all opinions are united for the suppression of those of 
the other corps, such as those of the Sipahees and the Siliktars, whose exist- 
ence had no other effect than the exhausting of that treasury. By this mca- 
sure, with the aid of God, and under the shadow of the power of our exalted, 
potent, and majestic emperor and sovereign-master of Musulmans, the 
Caliph of the Prophet of God, we are assured, on all points, of the destruc- 
tion of the enemies of the divine word. We have taken the proper means to 
secure the tranquillity of the Musulman nailon. Every thing advances. 
The man the least endowed with reason, the least attached to religion, is 
penetrated with gratitude for so many blessings of the divine goodness. 
Prostrate before God, he returns thanks for it, and prays the Almighty to 
prolong the days of his Highness. Nevertheless, there are among the 
Musulmans, individuals, base, wicked, and animated by malevolence, who, 
under the externals of devoteduess to religion and government, are, at the 
bottom of their hearts, partisans, and disturbers ¢f the public peace. To 
these are joined the wives of tie criminals who have been put to death or 
exiled, who had been, out of compassion, permitted to reside at Constanti- 
nople, along with other wretches destitute of faith and reason. With the 
object of exciting troubles, they go about every where repeating, ‘ They are 
going to do this,’ and ‘ Thirgs are coming to that.” They spread every 
sort of lying rumours, ascribe to the ministers of the Porte, and to the agents 
of the Government, intentions which never entered their heads, and thus ex- 
tend anxiety and trouble in tuc minds of the peaceable and well-disposed 
classes of Musulmans, 
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‘ In these circumstances, particularly at the end of a conflagration, which 
was nothing else than a visitation from God, those who escaped the disaster, 
or such as have suffered by it, ought to read in it a terrible lesson. Great 
and small, all ought to examine their own consciences, to pray for pardon for 
all their sins, known or concealed, and in every case hasten to offer to the 
Supreme Tribunal the tribute of their prayers and humility, for the purpose 
of warding off similar calamities. By these marks we shall know them to be 
true believers ; but we see, on the contrary, amongst them a crowd of igno- 
rant persons, as little acquainted with the dogmas as with the duties of reli- 
gion, and destined to suffer in this world and the next, listening only to the 
suggestions of Satan, following only the impulses of their hatred, indulging 
in sinful conversation, in which they throw upon the Sublime Porte every 
species of accusation, which proves nothing else than that they do not know 
how to submit themselves tc the decrees of Providence, and that they revolt 
against the commands of God himself. In their madness they circulate their 
lies amongst crowds and gossips, void, like themselves, of all due sense of 
religion, and these in their turn endeavour to spread them. 

* Government has been apprised of all these proceedings. This seditious 
talk is an act of high treason, not only towards the Sublime Porte, but 
towards all the disciples of Mahomet, and as it can have no other effect than 
to disturb the public tranquillity, every measure will be taken, both secret 
and open, to discover those who indulge therein. They will certainly be 
found out, and their punishment will deliver the Musulman people; reason 
and religion equally demand it. 

* From this day, henceforward, men disguised in a manner that will secure 
them from the possibility of being recognised, will traverse all points of the 
city ; women will likewise be disguised, and will penetrate into houses and 
public baths ; and henceforth, whoever dares, man or womaa, to spread false 
seports, and provoke to disorder by seditious speeches, wiil be instantly 
seized. No pardon, no delay, will be granted: let them be great or small, it 
will have no effect: protection, prayer, or intercession, will be of no avail. 
It is certain and decreed, that the guilty will be punished, and that their 
punishment will take place, for each, in their different quarters. 

* In consequence, henceferward, let all busy themselves with their own 
affairs ; \et them live quietly ; let them never cease to address to heaven 
prayers for length of days to him who is the shadow of God upon earth, and 
whose munificence daily binds his subjects with new blessings ; extending 
protection peculiarly to the feeble and the poor. {tis thus they will show 
themselves grateful for the tranquillity which they enjoy, and for the bread 
which they eat under the shade of the protection of the Sublime Porte. But 
let every one be apprised, that, after this day, they must cease to spread any 
false rumour, which may excite disturbance, to interfere in matters which do 
not concern them, and thus to encounter, in this world and the next, the wrath 
and chastisement of God. 

‘ If they pay no regard to this warning, and transgress it, wo be to the 
guilty, whoever they be, men or women ; they shall be laid hold of, and the 
men shall be instantly punished, in the places where they are found, as an 
example to others. As to the women, they shall be strangled, and thrown 
into the sea! 

* Great care must be taken to explain these resolutions to all the persons 
in the different quarters of the city ; they are to be repeated to each person 
individually, men and womer, great aad small.’ 


This is Oriental Legislation ; and it is not confined to Turkey. 
The massacre of the sepoys at Barrackpoor was as bad as any act 
done towards the revolting corps of Janissaries. The conduct of 
the former was indeed mild and harmless, compared with that of 
the latter; as they demanded only that which was afterwards 
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admitted to be necessary to the fit performance of their duties, and 
on that ground granted to them; but their punishment was the 
same ; for they, like the Janissaries, had ¢ their name and their in- 
signia for ever effaced from the surface of the earth’—the rank 
and place of the 47th regiment of Bengal Native Infantry being 
blotted out from the records of the army ; the supposed ‘ promo- 
ters of the disorders’ mowed down by masked batteries of English 
artillery, and vollies of musketry discharged at them from their 
former comrades in arms,—while ‘ others found, in exile and other 
chastisements,’ such as working in irons on the public roads for 
life, ‘ the price of their works,’ for daring to ask the paternal go- 
vernment under which they lived to supply them with indispensa- 
ble requisites for their march into an enemy’s territory! This is 
the course in which India resembles Turkey in her mélitary mea- 
sures. In her civil proceedings the resemblance is equally strong. 
It is only out of ‘ compassion’ that Englishmen, not in the service 
of the India Company, are ‘ permitted to reside’ at Calcutta, as 
the ‘ wretches destitute of faith and reason are at Constantinople.’ 
And when either of them became ‘ disturbers of the public peace,’ 
or, in other words, dare to offer an opinion on the state of public 
affairs in either country, both they, and their wives, and children 
too, are ‘ exiled’ from the capital of British India, in as uncere- 
monious a manner as they are from the capital of the Sublime 
Porte; while the * peaceable and well-disposed classes,’ thus re- 
lieved of such thinking members, are called on to be grateful to 
their Maker, as well as to their Rulers, for the blessing of so sig- 
nal a delivery from evil! 


The orders of the Sultan of Turkey, respecting seditious conver- 
sation, may seem to be such as are not easily paralleled by any 
legislative acts in British India; but, whoever remembers the cele- 
brated act for restraining the Press in Bengal, will not doubt our 
equality with the Turks in the art of despotic government. This 
act rendered it criminal, not merely to speak seditious words, (for 
that is criminal even in England,) but to possess any printed book 
or paper which the Government thought proper to denounce— 
whether printed in England or elsewhere—or even to borrow it 
from one neighbour, or lend it to another for perusal! while it 
authorized persons to enter their neighbours’ houses, at any hour 
of the day or night, to search for such forbidden books or papers, 
or the materials for composing and printing them, and established 
in short a sort of Inquisition scarcely less horrible than that of Italy 
or Spain. Measures were also to be taken by the same Govern- 
ment, ‘ both seeret and open,’ which could not fail to lead to 
the discovery of offenders: and these, as in Turkey, were to be 
punished without trial or without mercy: and although they did 
not actually threaten to strangle the women and throw them into 
the sea, they made no seruple to do what was infinitely less 
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humane—namely, instead of thus at once putting an end to their 
sufferings and their cares—reducing wives and children to poverty, 
and consigning them to a condition in which they might probably 
drag out a painfully protracted existence for the remainder of their 
days. 

We despise the Turks for such laws and such measures, as they 
deserve to be despised ; but when the same things are done by such 
men as Mr. John Adam, Sir Francis Macnaghten, and Lord Am- 
herst, and defended by the India Directors, the Board of Control, 
the Parliament of England, and his Majesty’s Privy Conneil, they 
are called ‘ just and expedient,’ and not at all ‘ repugnant to the 
laws of the realm!’ Fortunately, however, there are honest men 
and upright judges, who, in spite of these high authorities, venture 
to think differently. 

The following are the latest advices we have seen from the ad- 
mirably governed capital of the Sublime Porte : 


Constantinople, from \st to 12th Jan. 1827. 

* Jan. 1.—The Pasha of Damascus was at first banished to Cesarea. A Has- 
seki has just been sent to cut off his head. His successor at Damascus is Hafiz 
Ali Pasha, late Pasha of Caesarea. Hadjee Salik, who was at Marach, is 
appointed Pasha of Cwesarea, and Tchapan Oglou Mehemed Pasha, who was 
an exile at Tokat, is named Pasha of Marach. 

‘ Jan. 2,—Sady Effendi is named Divan Effendi of Wallachia; he will set 
out for Bucharest as soon as the Capou Kiaia of the Prince has paid him his 
travelling expences. 

‘ Jan. 4.—T wo Tartars who arrived yesterday, brought some heads, which 
have been exposed with the following inscription :— 

‘Some robbers lately appeared at Talenti and Ignoki. His Excellency 
Redchid Pasha sent against them his troops, the faithful friends of victory. 
The enemy, attacked with impetuosity, was completely routed ; two cannon, 
five standards, and 150 heads, were the trophies of the combat: they are seen 
here ignominiously settled in the dust.’ 

* Jan. 6.—Sixteen Janissaries have been brought from Kastamboul, whither 
they were banished in the month of June. They have been executed in dif- 
ferent parts of Constantinople. It is said that they used seditious language. 

‘ In the ordinance respecting the coffee-houses at Galata, which it expressly 
declares shall not be re-opened as such, warning the proprictors to convert 
them to some other purpose, it is stated, that a great abuse has been intro- 
duced into Galata, by the barbers turning their shops into coffee-houses: 
now, though there is no objection to the barbers giving coffee to their cus- 
tomers, the resort of persons who come to their shops as if they were real 
coffee-houses, is to be prevented, and all such idle persons who do not want 
to be shaved, are to be desired to go home and mind their business.’ 


To show how uniformly the same spirit manifests itself under 
similar systems of rule, we have only to turn our attention towards 
Spain, the next in rank to Constantinople among the ‘ paternal 
governments’ of the West. Austria might, perhaps, dispute the 
palm with her, and from some facts mentioned in the letters of a 
Continental Traveller, in an early part of our present number, it - 
will be seen that she possesses strong claims to such distinction. 
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Most of our readers will remember the memorable saying of 
the Emperor of Austria at Laybach, that he wanted no ‘ learned 
men’ in his dominions; al! that he desired being loyal and obedient 
subjects. But, on the whoie, Ferdinand excels him; and one of the 
latest of his public manifestoes, which we give below, will prove, 
we think, his being the most truly ‘ paternal’ ruler of the two. 
It is as follows :-— 


‘Maprip, Decemper 3.—The Superintendant-General of the Police has 
addressed the folllowing Circular to his subordinate officers :— 


Madrid, Nov. 10, 1826. 


‘ All the Intendants of the Police will send to the general superintendance, 
in the term of a month, an account of all the persons, whatever may be their 
ages, sex and condition, who belong to one of the following descriptions :— 
Being attached to the Constitutional system; having been in the National 
Volunteers, whether infantry or cavalry ; Member of the Sacred Battalion, 
reputed a Freemason, known as a Communero, regarded as a Liberal, or an 
acquirer of national property. Moreover, it must be added, if the individual 
was a Member of the Supreme Junta of Government of Madrid; whether he 
was a Minister, a Member of some Tribunal, a Deputy to the Cortes, or 
Secretary or Political Chief, or employed in any other way ; Member or 
Curator of any political society, a publie writer, or any thing else that may 
give an exact notion of the opinions he held during the reign of the Consti- 
tion. The conduct which he has held since the fall of that system till the 
present time must be noted; and the influence he has, or may have, by his 
fortune. As soon as any individual included in the above description, or his 
servants, or his children, ask for passports to leave his parish, the Superin- 
tendant-General is to be immediately informed, mentioning the suspicions 
his movements occasion, excited by his political opinions. Unless such per- 
sons have proper motives for travelling, they are not on any account to 
receive passports in this case. The passports of every one attached to the 
constitutional system are to describe the villages he is to pass through, and 
where he is to stop, which will enable the authorities to watch his proceed- 
inys The police-officer who deviates in the least from these instructions 
shall be dismissed, and tried, and punished. Every police-officer who de- 
nounces a union of persons meeting to consider affairs of government, shall 
be rewarded with 1000 reals. If the meeting consists of more than six per- 
sons, and the house is suspected, he shall receive 2,000, and be promoted. 


‘ The Circular is to be preserved among the secret papers.’ 


Of the ‘ flourishing’ state and condition of these once mighty em- 
pires, which, but a few centuries ago, almost dividéd the possession 
of the finest countries on the globe, but are now fast tottering to 
their fall, we need say nothing. The Turk could not command a 
loan of money from any government or people in existence, at any 
rate of interest he might offer ; and the Spaniard is bankrupt alike 
in honour and in credit. It is clear, therefore, that the severest 
police to control men’s actions, and the most rigid censorship over 
their opinions, will not lead an empire to strength or greatness. 
On the contrary, as the wealth and power of nearly all the nations 
of the present day are in an almost exact ratio with their enjoyment 
of freedom, both in thought, word, and deed, it is fair to infer, that 
restraints on either are positively prejudicial to the public welfare, 
in as great a degree as they are destructive of private happiness. 
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If nations learnt wisdom from history or experience, we should see 
this truth operate on their conduct, but they proceed just as 
blindly in their work of legislation as if the experiment had never 
been tried, and continue to believe, or at least to act as if they 
believed, that men are to be made honest by a rigorous police 
apprehending allwho are in the openair between eleven at night and 
six in the morning; innocent and guilty indiscriminately ; and to 
be made satisfied and contented by merely stopping their tongues. 
The attempts so repeatedly made, but of late, in Bombay at least, 
most fortunately resisted, to effect the last in India, have only 
increased the very discontent they were intended to allay, as stifled 
feelings are always most powerful ; and it requires no gift of pro- 
phecy to foretel that the attempts now making to effect the first, 
that is, to make men honest by severe punishments, will as as- 
suredly fail. 


We shall lay before our readers a brief sketch of what has been 
done, and was still doing, up to the date of our latest advices from 
India on that head, and they will judge whether we have not good 
reason to class our British-Indian Police Magistrates and Func- 
tionaries with those of Constantinople, Madrid, and other equally 
well-governed cities in Europe. 

Soon after the arrival of Sir Edward West, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court at Bombay, his attention was directed, at a very 
early period, to the state of the prisons and the police. He visited 
the jail and other places of confinement in person, attended by the 
officers of his court, and saw for himself the actual condition of 
those who were under the sentence of the law. He obtained the 
most accurate information respecting the state of the police and the 
manner in which the Magistrates performed their duties ; and in 
the course of his investigations, discovered that they not only ex- 
ercised their powers in the most arbitrary and severe manner, but 
also that they assumed powers which the law did not warrant; and 
that their conduct as a body was, and had been, for a long period 
past, as illegal as it was uncalled for and unjust. His masterly 
charge to the Grand Jury of Bombay, in which his discoveries and 
opinions on this subject were fully announced and explained, has 
been already laid before the readers of the Oriental Herald,* and 
he has since followed up his just examination of the illegal powers 
exercised by them, by a firm and consistent opposition to their 
struggles for arbitrary power. ‘The reader who may be curious 
enough to refer back to the charge in question, will see details of 
stripes and floggings, imprisonments, banishments, and other cruel- 
ties exercised at the mere will of one individual, and sometimes 
with no other knowledge of the offender’s demerits than a note 
brought in his own hands from his humane master or mistress, 








* See Vol. IX. p. 410. 
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desiring that he might be well flogged for insolence, inattention, or 
any other equally vague and undefined crime. Sir Edward West 
denounced these doings as illegal, and held out hopes of protection 
to whoever might apply to the Supreme Court for redress against 
injuries thus unlawfully inflicted. The consequence was, a more 
cautious administration of these unlawful punishments ; and then, 
forsooth, the Police Magistrates, wounded in their dignity, beeause 
curbed in their power, when they find that they cannot do all they 
desire in the way of flogging and banishing, pretend that, their 
power being impaired, disorder must follow; that nothing but 
‘ wholesome severity’ will keep the ‘ disorderly’ within proper 
bounds ; and that consequently every imaginable evil must result 
from this attempt to confine their powers of punishment within 
mere legal limits. Accordingly, to make their pronheey complete, 
they got up as entertaining a farce as has for a long time been 
played off upon the good people whom this is intended to delude. 
They first found a few Natives of Bombay,of whom there are always 
abundance in the immediate employment of the Government, ready 
at command, to address a Petition to the Governor, recounting the 
recently increased disorders in the Island, and praying for better pro- 
tection, by an increase in the numbers of the army and the powers of 
the Police. 'This was followed, or accompanied (it does not appear 
which, as the document is without a date) by a letter in a similar 
strain, also addressed to the Governor, reciting the same evils, and 
suggesting a similar remedy; but it is worthy of remark, that to 
neither of these documents is there attached any signature, Indian 
or European, which, considering the very different manner in which 
these things are generally managed in India, we take to be conclu- 
sive evidence of their having originated with the Government or 
the Police, who merely used the nameless Natives as ready tools 
for their purpose. Be that as it may, the Secretary to Government 

addressed a letter to the Justices of the Peace, requesting them to 
assemble, in order to inquire into the cause of the late increase of 
disorders, and think of a remedy. They, accordingly, assemble, 
and call before them some of the principal Natives to assist in 

their deliberations, (a step never thought of or even tolerated, ex- 
cept when some purpose of Government or its functionaries is to be 

served,) and come unanimously to the conclusion, that it isa want 

of power to inflict arbitrary and severe punishments, which they 

enjoyed in the good old times before Sir Edward West came among 

them, that is the cause of all the increased crime ; and the remedy 

of course they discover only in a restoration of those powers to 

imprison, flog, banish, or otherwise punish, whomsoever they, in 

their single pleasure, may individually think deserving these favors 

at the hand of the common executioner of their commands. We 

must give the documents themselves, however, sertatim, and reserve 

space for a few words at the end. 
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Petition oF NATIVES 
To The HonouRABLE THE GOVERNOR IN UOUNCIL: 


The Petition of Native Inhabitants dwelling without, and inside the walls 
of the Fort of Bombay ; 

Hlomery Saewern—That your petitioners having, as they ought, every reli- 
ance upon your Honourable Board on all occasions of difficulty and distress, 
most respectfully bring to the notice of Government, that your petitioners are 
in dread and terror of their lives and property, every night they retire to 
rest. For a considerable time back, robberies and personal injuries have 
been commiited (by daring characters, foreigners, bad characters, driven for 
bad behaviour from their native countries, yet, although suspicion almost 
amounts to conviction against them, no one fact can be so clearly brought 
home as to convict them at the sessious,) and is on the increase; so much so, 
that they patrole in gangs during the night, armed with swords, and no efli- 
cient power to check them, the police peons being without aay description 
of arms beyond a stick. These plunderers, when resisted, cut, wound, aad 
otherwise maltreat, sparing neither women or children, and to such an 
alarming height has the evil arisen, the villains laugh at the police peons; 
for when a particular robbery is intended, they direct the peons to put out 
their lights, and remove from the spot. 

In short, your petitioners humbly shew that their houses are in a@ state of 
siege throughout the night; their helpless wives and children in fear, and 
themselves in a constant state of watchfulness and anxiety ; the whole de- 
prived, in consequence, of their natural rest. 

One of your petitioners, Wittoba Cannojee, humbly states, te your Ho- 
nourable Board, that when he represented this state of things to the Police 
Magistrates, they confessed they had not the power of remedying the evil. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly approach your ftfonourable Board, 
praying it will, in its wisdom, devise such remedy as may appear calculated 
to relieve your petitioners. And your humble petitioners will, as in duty 
bound, ever pray. 

Bombay, \0th July, 1826. 

Letrer oF NATIVEs. 
To the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, President, and Governor in 
Council, at Bombay. 

HonovuraBie Sir,—We beg leave most respectfully to state, for the infor- 
mation, and favourable consideration of your Honourable Board, that the 
number of thieves, on this Island, has greatly increased within this last fort- 
night, and have now become so daring, that they nightly enter the houses of 
the inhabitants in gangs, to the number of from 25 to LO, each with naked 
sword in hand, and rob them of the whole of their property unmercifully ; 
stabbing and wounding them in case of any resistance. They, on entering 
each house, ask the inhabitants of it to deliver up to them the keys of their 
trunks, chests, &c., in the house, and in the event of refusal, they wound 
them so that the poor dwellers are obliged to submit to them, for fear of 
losing their lives. This daring and most cruel attempt, is made by the thieves 
almost every night ; and if any one of us and others, open a window to look 
at them, they throw stones upon us, so no one dares to open his window, or 
io come out of his house, to afford assistance to those who call for it, being 
sure of losing life himself. 

On the night of Sunday the 2d instant, a gang of thieves, about 25 in num- 
ber, entered the house of Gungather Narrayansett, in the street of Witul 
Warry, armed with swords, aud threatened him, his two brothers, and their 
family, that they would murder them ia the event of their making any noise, 
in consequence of which they were obliged to keop silence, and the thieves 
robbed them of their jewels, and other light articles, to the value of about 
1000 rupees. 

In consequence of the peril to which we are thus exposed, we and the 
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other inhabitants of the country are obliged to watch the whole of the night. 
Though some of us have employed a few Sepoys to guard in the streets, yet 
as they are not permitted to bear arms, they are unable to stand against the 
gang, who are armed, and far superior to them in number. Under these un- 
fortunate circumstances, we beg leave, most respectfully and humbly, to sug- 
gest, and solicit the Honourable Government will kindly be pleased to adopt 
the undermentioned measures for the security of its poor subjects, who are now 
on the verge of ruin: 

That you will be pleased to order that parties of Sepoys may be placed in 
each of the principal streets, out of the fort, each party consisting of at least 
15 persons, armed with such weapons as the Honourable Board may deem 
necessary to supply them with. 

That the parties may be directed to take into custody every individual that 
may appear on the roads and streets from 11 o'clock at night, till 4 in the 
morning. 

We sincerely trust, that should your Honourable Board be pleased to 
adopt the above measures, for our security, that thieves will soon be discou- 
raged from committing further depredations upon the inhabitants, who cannot 
at present retire to rest in security. 

We have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, honourable Sir, your 
most obedient humble servants, 

LetrerR OF THE JusTICE CLERK. 
To David Greenhill, Esq., Acting Secretary to Government. 

Srr,—I am directed by His Majesty’s Justices to acknowledge the recejpt 
of your letter of the 12th instant, to my address, conveying the request of the 
Hon. the Governor in Council, that His Majesty’s Justices would assemble, 
in order to investigate the cause of the late frequent robberies, and that they 
would at the same time require the attendance of some of the oldest and most 
respectable Natives, to offer their opinion on the probable causes of the ineffi- 
ciency of the Police, and suggest the remedies which should be applied,— 
stating, also, that the senior Magistrate of Police would communicate the 
measures which Government have already sanctioned. In reply, I am directed 
to request that you will have the goodness to inform the Hon. the Governor 
in Council, that a meeting of His Majesty’s Justices was accordingly held on 
Saturday last, which was also attended by some of the principal Natives, 
when the senior Magistrate of Police laid before them the documents required. 
From the information which His Majesty's justices thus obtained, they are 
led to believe (and these were also the general sentiments of the Natives who 
attended the meeting) that the principal causes of the late frequent robberies 
are— 

Ist. The large number of disorderly and predatory characters driven here 
by the improved Police prevailing in the neighbouring countries since their 
annexation to the British Territories. 

2nd. The restrictions which the powers of the Police Magistrates are un- 
derstood to have undergone, particularly in their being divested of the autho- 
rity singly to inflict corporal punishment, and in Petty Sessions to banish 
Jrom the Island aliens convicted of offences, or of bad character, and to 
punish them severely on their return without permission, and, 

3rd. The change which has been introduced in the mode of conducting 
criminal prosecutions, which probably from being misunderstood, or perhaps, 
from its novelty alone, may, it is thought, have tended to prevent prosecu- 
tions, and thus shield and encourage offenders. 

The principal causes of the inefficiency of the Police, the Bench are gene- 
rally of opinion, are--- 

Ist. The constitution of the Police Establishment, which, as stated by Mr. 
De Vitre, in his letter to Government, has been, until now, extremely defec- 
tive; and 2dly, the unusually extensive influx of aliens of disorderly and 
dishonest habits previously. accounted for, whose numerous depredations it is 
evidently far from easy for the Police to check. 

With regard to the remedies to be applied in removal of the existing evils, 
he Bench are of opinion, that they are sufficiently suggested by the causes of 
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those evils as above detailed, One of those causes, the defective constitution 
of the Police Establishment, the Bench is disposed to think is likely to be 
removed when the measures are in full operation which Government has, at 
the recommendation of the senior Magistrate of the Police, adopted for the 
improvement and increased efficic ney of that establishment, together with the 
arrangements which the Bench have also sanctioned, ui prosecution of th 


same object. When, in addition to these measures, the powers of the Magis- 
trates shall be rendered as they were originally exercised, and when the 
mode adopted for instituting prosecutions shall be fully understood and ac 
quiesced in, the Police of Bombay will, it is the opinion of the Bench, be as 
effectual as it has usually been. 

Greater improvement cannot, the Bench believe, be eeeted, without the 
adoption of other measures, calculated to check offences, and furnish further 
aid to the Police ;—such as easier convictions and severe punishment of the 
receivers of stolen goods. greater facilily of search, and other similar rules, 
which it would not be difficult to frame, but which might net be deemed free 
from objection, uniess felt to be absolutely requisite. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obdt. Servt., 
(Signed) B. NoTon. 
Bombay, ISth July, 1826. Clerk to His Majesty's Justices 





There is no one acquainted with the habits and manners of the 
Natives of Bombay, or with the history of the particular period 
to which this correspondence refers, who must not see at a glance 
that though there might, by possibility, have been a barely colour- 
able pretext for such a petition of the Natives, and such a letter 
of the Secretary to Government as these here exhibited, yet that it 
was after all nothing but a pretext, on which both the one and the 
other were founded ; that the petition, in short, was made to draw 
forth the letter: and not the letter to answer the petition. In 
these days of ¢ pernicious publicity,’ which all Indian funetionaries 
so much dislike, it is necessary to have a pretext for any new in- 
vasion of the liberties of the people ; and if circumstances do not 
already exist to form one, then they must be made and moulded in 
such a manner as to suit the ocension, which every one at all ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case must perceive to have been 
done (though not very skilfully) in the present instance. 

If, however, as we stated at the outset, an increased rigour of 
police is characteristic of a tyrannous and unjust Government, and 
the freedom of individuals from personal restraint, a proof of a 
mild and happy system of administration—which we take to be 
incontrovertible—then we think Caleutta, where a regulation exists, 
stating, that no man shall have in his possession any book denounced 
by the Government, nor give or lend it to his neighbour for 
perusal or otherwise, nnder pain of fine, imprisonment, and even 
worse punishment,—and Bombay, where the right to flog and banish 
individuals without trial, at the mere discretion of a single 
magistrate, is contended for as necessary to the preservation of 
the peace,—des*rve to be ranked next to Constantinople and 
Madrid in the order of well-governed capitals, and their inhabitants, 
English and Native, in the same noble and dignified class of ¢ free 
men,’ as those subject to the bowstring of the Turk in the one, 
or the stripes and fetters of the Holy Inquisitor in the other 
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CASE OF MR. JAMES HAY, INDIGO PLANTER IN POORNEAH 


We have received a printed pamphlet, containing a Memorial ot 
Mr. James Hay, Indigo Planter at Poorneah in Bengal, addressed 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, calling their 
attention to certain illegal and oppressive proceedings of one of 
their Judges in the distriet named, and asking redress for injuries 
received through the means of the unjust and oppressive acts 
detailed. 

We regret that the fulness of our present Number, at the time 
when this Memorial reached us, prevented our giving insertion to 
the whole of it in the present month. We hope, however, to be 
able to accomplish this in our next. In the mean time, we may 
say, that the facts stated are such as ought to have called forth 
the immediate attention of the Court of Directors, to the best 
meaus of investigating the truth, and awarding the appropriate 
redress ; whereas, in their usual procrastiuating style, they first 
indirectly insinuate that this complaint against their functionaries 
abroad ought to have come to them through the preseribed chan- 
nel, which is no other than that of these functionaries themselves, 
(an admirable contrivance to prevent being overburthened with 
complaints,) and next say, that all they can do is to send the Me- 
morial and its appendages to Bengal, (against the Government of 
which it contains charges,) to be there investigated by the parties 
necused, as well as others no doubt, although there is already ap- 
pended to Mr. Hay’s Memorial, all the correspondence that passed 
between himself and the party he accuses of injustice, as well as 
the defence of the Judge (Mr. Wollen) under his own hand, and 
the letters of the chief Secretary to the Bengal Government, after 
having what had been written and done on both sides fully before 
him. 

What else could the Directors desire, on which to found their 
judgment? The sending the Memorial back again to Bengal is 
a mere mockery of justice. But it rids them of a troublesome 
applicant for redress for another twelvemonth, in which his wit- 
nesses, or even he himself, may die, and his inquiries be consigned to 
oblivion ; and, at all events, the protraction of time always affords 
hope of escape to the guilty, however the innocent may fall victims 
to the delay, and thus helps to shield injustice and oppression from 
iierited contempt and punishment. We hope to return to this 
case soon. 
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ON CHOLERA AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


Medicine is a science, in the successful practice of which all men 
must be deeply interested as long as they continue liable to corpo- 
real disorders and infirmities, and there are few indeed, in the pre- 
seat day, who have not frequent need of its salutary aid. We shall, 
therefore, offer no apology for inserting in our pages a few passages 
from ‘ Dr. Graham’s Treatise on Domestic Medicine,’ (recently 
published,) relative to Cholera and Liver Complaints, two dis- 
eases which are frequent and severe in India, and to the former of 
which many of our countrymen are yearly sacrificed. We have the 
greater pleasure in bringing these passages before our readers, 
from the belief that there are a few of them, in India especially, 
who may not derive considerable benefit from their perspicuous and 
intelligible details. 


‘Or Cuorera Morpovs. 


‘ By cholera is meant a vomiting and purging, which is often of 
an alarming character, especially in hot climates. This disease has 
been gencrally considered to be an inordinate secretion of bile of a 
vitiated quality; but it is now certain, that those are the most 
alarming cases in which the seeretion of bile is wholly suppressed. 
It would seem, that an excited state of the stomach and small in- 
testines, has much more to do in producing this complaint than any 
diseased affection of the liver or gall ducts. 

‘ Symptoms.—The most frequent symptoms are, nausea, pain, 
and distention of the stomach and intestines ; quickly succeeded by 
violent and frequent vomiting, and painful purging of bilious o 
other ill-conditioned fluids ; agony of the intestines and abdomen ; 
distressing thirst and heat, followed by cold sweats ; a quick, small 
and semetimes unequal puise; great anxicty, and extreme restless- 
ness; excruciating spasms of the legs, arms, chest, and abdomen ; 
fainting ; sometimes universal convulsions. 

‘The most dangerous signs in the ordinary progress of the disease 
are, a coldness of the surface of the body, extending over the re- 
gion of the heart and stomach: the skin under the nails becoming 
incurvated ; the tongue iey cold: an universal colliquative sweat 
breaking forth, with a shrivelling of the palms of the hands and soles 
of the feet; an absence of vomiting and purging. ‘The violence of 
the attack may destroy life in 24 hours, but this is not a frequent 
occurrence in Great Britain. 

‘ Causes.—This disease is most frequently caused in our own cout 
try, by suppressed perspiration, particularly by cold or damp ap- 
plied to the feet : cold, indigestible fruit, as woripe apples, encum 
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bers, melons, &e. ; violent purgatives ; sudden fright: and it pre- 
vails most at the close of summer, and the beginning of autumn. 

‘ But it isto India that we are to look for cholera in its most ex- 
quisite forms, where it is frequently epidemic, and, from its malig- 
nant character, often frightfully destructive of human life. The re- 
mote cause of the epidemic cholera of India yet remains to be as- 
certained, for there are insuperable objections to considering it ei- 
ther as propagated by contagion, or dependent upon a peculiar 
state of the atmosphere. 

‘ It has been usual with medical writers to consider severe affec- 
tion of the liver, or.of the bile ducts, to be the immediate cause of 
cholera ; but the present author is convineed that it is really owing 
to high irritation and spasm of the stomach and small intestines ; 
for nothing can explain the severity of the symptoms in this disease. 
the extensive chain of influence excited, and the complete exhaus- 
tion of the living principle, which sometimes occurs with astonishing 
rapidity, but the supposition of such a condition of these very sen- 
sible and important organs. The imperfect organization of the 
liver and bile ducts, their dull sensibility, and their confined sym 
pathies, are so apparent, as to render it impossible for us satisfae- 
torily to account for these phenomena by any imagined spasm cen- 
tered in them. 

* Distinction —When the vomiting and purging are absent, it is 
distinguished from cholic by the symptoms of intense anxiety, and 
the spasms of the extremities. 

* Treatment.—In the slighter cases of cholera, the proper treat- 
ment consists in freely administering mild diluting drinks, as weak 
chicken-broth, barley-water, toast-water made with thoroughly 
toasted bread, and the like. Dr. Douglas strongly recommends 
toast-water made with toasted oat-bread boiled in the water, which 
he declares that he never knew rejected. These may likewise be 
exhibited by the rectum. After the stomach and bowels are thus 
cleared, the saline mixture, in the act of effervescence, should be 
given, (see No. 72, page 84;) and repeated doses of laudanum 
must follow, to subdue the spasmodic action. Forty or fifty drops 
of laudanum, or more, may be given every hour, in the saline effer- 
vescing draught, or in spear-mint water ; or a grain and a half of 
opium be exhibited in a pill, with or without three or four grains of 
antimonial powder. A grain of calomel combined witha grain of 
opium is a powerful remedy, and may be given every two hours, 01 
oftener, till the symptoms subside. When the patient can retain 
nothing swallowed, opium should be rubbed into the pit of the sto- 
mach. See No. 36, page 86. 

‘In the cholera of India, however, and even in the severer de- 
scription of cases in our own country, a more decisive and active 
plan of treatment is always necessary. In Indian cholera, the plan 
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pursued with most success consists in bleeding from the arm to the 
extent of sixteen or twenty-four ounces, according to the strength 
of the patient, and immediately afterwards administering calomel 
with opium, in very free doses of from fifteen to twenty grains of 
the former in a dose, with one or two grains of opium, which is to 
be repeated, if necessary, every two or three hours, till the ur- 
gency of the symptoms subsides. ‘To these should be added a 
liberal use of the most diffusible stimuli, as the sweet spirit of nitre, 
carbonate of ammonia, camphor, or hot arrack-and-water, mixed 
with camphor mixture. ‘The hot bath is also proper, and stimu- 
lating embrocations to the abdomen and limbs. See No. 38, or 
13, page 87. 

‘Dr. Ainslie states, that having observed the ejected matters 
in cholera to be of an acescent nature, and that the aliment previ- 
ously taken was generally an acid, or acesent substance, he lost 
no time in having recourse to antacids, and generally gave prefe- 
rence to the subcarbonate of magnesia in a full dose ; seldom less 
than two drachms and a half, or three drachms, dissolved in 
water. He found the magnesia a more certain remedy than the 
subcarbonate of potash, or any other alkali, and asserts that it was 
so effectual that he had occasion, ina very few instances only, to re- 
peat it. He says, that the offending matter was by this means neutra- 
lized; the distressing vomiting ceased; the patient had, perhaps, 
a few loose stools ; a re-action took place in the frame; and a 
tranquil sleep soon supervened, from which the patient never failed 
to awake free from complaint. By means of this simple antacid, 
he hesitates not to say, that he has saved many hundred lives in 
India, and since his return to England it has been ordered with 
equal success. Dr. Ainslie appeals to one of the most distinguished 
physicians in London, whether or not he finds the magnesia of emi- 
nent utility in the present disease.* The Doctor’s remedy is a sim- 
ple one, yet it appears to me to be worthy of trial ; and, from the 
nature of the disease, I think it likely to be beneficial in very many 
vases of this alarming malndy. 

‘A writer on the epidemic cholera of India, reports the effects 
of a fortunate blunder, in one instance, in the following terms: ‘ By 
mistake, twenty grains of calomel and sixty minims (equal to 120 
drops) of laudanum, were given at an interval of less than half an 
hour. The patient was inclined to sleep ; nothing more was done ; 
and in two hours and a half he was as well as ever he was in his 
life.’ 


‘Or Liver Comp.arnt. 


‘ By liver complaint I mean positive disease, of a chronic cha- 
racter, in the structure of that viscus 


** Observations on the Cholera Morbus of India,’ by Dr. Whitelaw Ainslie 
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‘ Symptoms.—The most frequent symptoms are, a sense of 
weight or uneasiness in the right side; pain at the top of the 
shoulder; sallow complexion; impaired or capricious appetite : 
irregular bowels, and discoloured offensive motions ; progressive 
emaciation and debility; and a quick, regular pulse. The pain 
is generally much increased on pressure below the ribs of the side 
affected ; a sudden jerk, from a false step or other accident, oc- 
casions acute pain in the right side; there is, for the most part, 
some degree of cough with expectoration; the breathing is some- 
times difficult and oppressed ; the urine is high coloured ; and the 
patient cannot, in general, lie on the left side. Sometimes there 
is an enlargement, to be felt on manual examination, under the 
false ribs on the right side. 


‘ Causes.—Whatever greatly weakens and disorders the stomach 
and bowels, or impairs the general health, may lay the foundation 
of disease in the liver. It is most frequently induced by the ex- 
hausting and deleterious influence of a sultry climate, combined 
with the excesses so commonly indulged in, by European resi- 
dents, in such regions ; by anxiety of mind ; excessive use of mer- 
cury, or of ardent spirits; insufficient exercise, and sedentary 
occupations. It is not unfrequently met with as a sequel of acute 
inflammation in the organ. 


‘ Distinction —The term liver complaint is now far too indiscri- 
minately employed. It is properly applied to designate disease in 
the texture of the liver; but the majority of the maladies called 
by that name are in reality severe disorders of the digestive canal, 
that is, chronic affections of the stomach, or intestines. 

‘ Liver complaint may generally be distinguished from severe dis- 
order of the functions of the stomach, or intestinal canal, by the 
slow but progressive emaciation and loss of muscular strength pre- 
sent,—by the fixed and determinate character of the malady,—the 
quick, but regular pulse~and the continued pain or uneasiness in 
the right side. In functional disorder of the digestive canal, on 
the contrary, the loss of flesh is not often so great, and never pro- 
gressive; the complaint frequently varies; the pulse is generally 
irregular, slow, and sometimes intermitting; and the uneasiness 
felt in the abdomen is chiefly about the pit of the stomach, or in 
the bowels. 

‘ Treatment.—The unthinking, and less skilful part of the pro- 
fession, almost universally agree, that mercury is here the ¢ fit 
and only remedy,’ and, in general, they seruple not to preseribe 
it very freely ; but those whose experience and judgment are most 
to be depended on, are very cautious in the employment of that 
mineral, and place little reliance on it in the treatment of this dis- 
ease, when uncombined with other medicines, and a correct diet 
aud regimen. Notwithstanding, mercury, when judiciously pre 
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scribed as an alterative, in small doses, and in conjunction with 
antimony and opium, is sometimes very beneficial, and never hurt- 
ful; but salivation is almost invariably to be avoided, at least in 
this country. In tropical climates, this remedy may be carried to 
a greater extent in treating the present disease, not only without 
injury, but with advantage: yet even in such a situation, [ think 
much mischief is often produced by its incautious employment, in 
consequence of practitioners seeming to consider its utility to be 
nearly proportionate to the quantity speedily introduced into the 
system, and from their forgetting that diseases of a chronic cha- 
racter, which are slow in their progress, can never be cured quickly, 
nor by violent measures. When calomel, or any other mercurial 
preparation, is employed in liver complaints, it should be admini- 
stered in such small doses as relieve pain and irritation, without 
very sensibly affecting the constitution in any other way. With 
this view, the pill No. 89, or 98, or Plummer’s pill, No. 102, 
page 102, may be taken every night, with a saline aperient, as 
No. 25, page 83, every other morning, and a bitter stomachie 
twice in the day. The stomachic mixture, No. 74, page 95, will 
sometimes prove very useful. As auxiliaries to this plan, a warm 


bath at 95° twice a week, an occasional blister over the region of 


the liver, or a seton in the side, with change of air and scene, and 
the diet aud regimen recommended for Indigestion, will be very 
proper and beneficial. Frequently, the alkaline solution (page 2) 
may be taken in the day, as a tonic, with much advantage. 

‘The late Dr. Scott, of Russell Square, who practised many 
years in India, has recommended the nitro-muriatic acid bath as a 
valuable remedy in liver complaint ; and, although it has met with 
a good deal of opposition in some quarters, I am persuaded from 
personal experience that, in some cases of this disease, it will pro- 
duce very beneficial effects, and be more useful than mereury in 
any form, and than almost any other remedy. , 

‘In the present case, leeches are frequently applied to the region 
of the liver, but, I think, without satisfactory results, unless the 
inflammatory action rans high. I have rarely seen them afford 
much relief in chronic disease of this organ, and would recommend 
them never to be employed, unless the necessity for their use is 
clearly indicated ; since, if applied when not called for, it appears 
to me that they cannot fail of being injurious, by inereasing the 
debility already existing. 
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SKETCHES OF PERSIA, FROM THE JOURNALS OF A TRAVELLER 
IN THE EAST. 


An elegant little work, under this title, has been just published, 
in two volumes, post octavo, by Mr. Murray; and is likely, we 
think, to become popular. The introduction is a good index to 
the whole of the text which it ushers in. It is light, airy, playful ; 
and though here and there not so choice as could be desired in the 
quality of its wit, is nevertheless decidedly clever, and character- 
istic of an acutely observant, as well as a very happily tempered 
mind. The book contains neither geographical, statistical, nor po- 
litical dissertations on Persia. It is neither an itinerary nor a tour 
through that country; but, as its title implies, consists of mere 
‘Sketches’ of isolated scenes, unconnected events, and episodical 
delineations of manners, each as they happened to strike the writer, 
and invite him to note them down for preservation in his port- 
folio. 

It is as singular, as it must be discouraging to the reader, to tind 
the very worst of all the ‘Sketches’ placed at the beginning of the 
book. We can readily imagine many individuals whose tastes 
would be so offended by the picture there given of a ship-master, 
in the voyage from Bombay to Muscat, that they would throw down 
the volume as worthless, and never resume it again. We advise 
such persons, however, to proceed ; and if they have any relish for 
light and agreeable anecdotes, descriptive of eastern manners, and 
bearing all the stamp of accuracy about them, they will read the 
© Sketches of Persia’ to the end, and derive considerable entertain- 
ment in their progress. 





SONNET—SUN-RISE.* 
How gloriously yon mighty monarch rears 
His proud resplendent brow—like Fame’s first light 
That breaks oblivion’s gloom! His tresses bright 
Inwreathe the rosy clouds. All Nature wears 
A bliss-reviving smile.—The glittering tears, 
Shed by the tristful spirits of the night 
On verdant meadows, vanish from the sight, 
Like rain-drops on the sea! The warm beam cheers 
The drowsy herd, and thrills the feather’d throngs 
Of early minstrels, whose melodious songs 
Are borne upon the breeze. Now mortals send 
Their orisons above, while shrubs and flowers 
On whispering winds ambrosial odours blend, 
To charm and consecrate the morning hours ! 





* From the third Edition of Richardson’s ‘ Sonnets and other Pocus,’ 
just published. i 
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DeBaTeE at THE East Inprta House. 


Wednesday, February 7, 1827 

Tue minutes of the last Court having been read, 

The CuarrMan (Sir G. Robinson) laid before the Court copies of papers 
relative to the qualifications of Military Interpreters and Medical Officers 
agreeably to a General Order of the Court. The Chairman then informed 
the Court that it was made special for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the following regulation : 

* We, the undersigned, Proprietors of India Stock, duly qualified, request 
that a Court of Proprietors may soon be called, to which it is our intention 
to submit the following propositions : 

‘ Ist. To deliberate on the present state of Oriental Education, connected 
with the absolute necessity for the whole of the Company’s servants in 
Hindostan, to acquire at least some colloquial knowledge of its popular 
tongue. 

* 3d. To determine whether the elementary acquisition of Hindoostanee in 
this country be not indispensable to candidates for official appointments, pre- 
vious to their nomination by the Court of Directors, in order so far to secure 
the future good Government of British India, and the durable prosperity ot 
that vast Empire. 

* 3d. ‘To decide also on the propriety of the proposed preliminary qualifi- 
cation for Free Merchants, Mariners, and others, before granting them a 
license to reside among a hundred millions of Native subjects, in daily con- 
tact with those European inhabitants who, in general, know nothing of the 
Hindoostanee, and, consequently, may injuriously impede, through the multi- 
farious transactions of public or private life, not only the local authorities, 
but the common weal of the people and state. 

‘4th. For a copy of the Regulations issued by the Court of Directors rela- 
tive to the public examinations, at home or abroad, of persons intended for 
the Company’s Service in India, or in their respective acquirements as 
Oriental scholars, with a view of securing efficient servants for the effectual 
management of numerous important affairs in our extensive and extending 
domains in the East. 

‘ 5th. To compare the real expense of the two systems of Oriental tuition 
existing here since 1818, with the notorious disproportionate results of each, 
the total charge of one mode of Oriental instruction alone having amounted to 
64,0001. for 560 students, while that of the other was only 40001., for commu- 
nicating similar information to 1600 pupils at the Hindostanee and Persian 
Lecture Rooms in London, many of whom are now not only very useful in- 
terpreters, &c., but are able and ready to execute other responsible functions 
in the East India Service. 

‘6th. To recommend the adoption of some plan here for the immediate en- 
couragement of appropriate military education and Oriental literature, with 
colloquial proficiency among the King’s officers, the Company’s cavalry and 
infantry, cadets, &e., to the serious attention of the Executive Court, which 
has done nothing yet to enable those youths to proceed hence as officers or lin- 
guists to India, well qualified to command iumerous bodies of brave men, by 
speaking the most current loca! dialect, and being at the same time well in- 
structed, as the engineer and artillery students have long been at Addiscombe, 
in those arts of war and tactical exercises inseparable from the due perform- 
auce of their respective duties in the Indian army. 


* Joun Bortruwick GI1- W. Mason Joun LevGER. 
cHRis’. LEICESTER STANHOPE. R. SLADE. 
Javes Pavrerson Joun Capron. Josepu Hume. 
W. Maxrieio Joun Neiie J. KIERNAN.’ 
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Colonel STANHOPE wished, previous to the discussion of the question ot 
the day, to give notice of a motion he intended to make at the next General 
Court of Proprietors on the subject of Persia. 





“ The CuairMan hoped the gallant Proprietor would excuse him for his in 
terruption ; but he mustinform him that the course he was pursuing was quite 
irregular. 

Colonel STANHOPE stated, that it was the practice of Parliament, by which 
the Chairman had often directed his conduct, to give notice of motions previous 
to the consideration of the business of the day. 

The CHarrRMAN thought the most regular course of proceeding was to go 
at once to the discussion of the business for which they were summoned, and 
to give any notice after that had closed. 

Dr. Gitcurist had one or two observations to make on the subject of 
giving notices. He entirely agreed with the gallant Colonel, that if any ques- 
tions were to beasked, they cught to be asked before the regular business, as 
afterwards iio attention was paid to them, for out of 500 persons who were now 
present, only fifty or sixty would remain. It was much better to ask ques 
tions, and to have them answered when the Court was full, than when nobody 
was present. 

The CHAIRMAN rose to order. The learned Proprictor was quite irregulai 
in the course he was pursuing, for it was of no consequence in giving notices 
whether the Court was full or not. He must beg that the Court would support 
him in maintaining that regular course of proceeding, which was so necessary 
for the consideration of a string of resolutions of so extended a nature. 

General THornTon disagreed with the Chairman. He had seen the advan- 
tage of the former practice. 

The Cuainman desired that the business of the day might go on. 

Dr. Gitcurist begged to be heard in explanation. 

The CiuarRMAN was sure that the hon. Member (Mr. Hume), who sat next 
to the learned Gentleman, must see the irregularity of his conduct, and he 
was much obliged to him for his endeavours to induce the learned Doctor to 
conform to regularity aud order. 

Dr. Griiecurist then stated that he came before the Court with several pro- 
positions. He was deeply interested in bringing them forward, not as an in- 
dividual, but as a Member of that Court. “There were two nations who had 
rendered their name conspicuous for the height to which they carried coloniz- 
ation. Ancient Rome was oue of those nations. The practice of the Romans 
was, to carry their language and their gods to the States they conquered, or 
to adopt the deities of the subjugated people, and enrol them among. their 
own, in the idea, he supposed, of ** the more gods the merrier.’’ The Greek 
language, however, formed an exception. Whether that plan was a good or 
a bad one he did not pretend to say ; but he kuew there were few of those 
Colonies but what were crumbled to the dust. The Romans had, however, 
left monuments of grandeur and magnificence among their dependent Statcs ; 
but he feared after-ages would look in vain for similar remains amoug the 
colonies of England. Unfortunately, the object of all our pursuits seems to 
be to feather our own nesis, and to come back as rich as we can. He depre- 
cated, on this occasion, the practice of denouncing as a libeller any individual 
who got up to expose errors in a system that was wrong. His wish was only 
to tell what was true, and that whatever he said should be founded in facet 
He held in his hand a Gazette, published under the authority of the Lord 
Amherst, dated Jan. 25, 1826. In an article upon the debates at the India 
flouse, the writer observed, that he was fully prepared to admit the foree of 
Mr. Hume’s reasoning upon the nec ssity of officers acquiring a knowledge of 
the language of the Natives of India. 


1 Proprietor rose to order If the practice of readii extracis “ere 
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allowed, every person might come suppl Cc with a pi mph t. from whieh te 
read his speech. (1) 

Mr. Hume said, that it was the practice of that Court, that whatever ex- 
tracts a Proprietor might read, should be taken as part of his speech; and it 
was a matter of surprise to him that a gentleman, who had grown grey as a 
Proprietor, should venture to make such a statement as he had. He depre- 
cated the practice of individuals interrupting a speaker in the midst of his 
observations, when the Chairman, who was there for the purpose of preserv- 
ing order, thought there was no occasion for interference. 

The Cuairnman did not think that the learned Proprietor had been guilty 
of any breach of order. 

Dr. Gitcurist said he only followed the example ef a gentleman on the 
other side of the Court, who had, on a former occasion, produced a document 
so voluminous, that it would reach from that Court to St. !aul’s. The 
writer in the Gazette went en to say, that the debates originated in a desise 
to serve an individual, and not the young officers. That accusation he denied. 
ft arose from a mistake of the Deputy Chairman, in supposing him ready to 
enter into a cortract for teaching Hindoostanee ; but, God be praised, he was 
in a situation to make such a course in him unnecessary. For his attempt to 
point out the ignorance of the native languages that Dts vailed among the ofli- 
cers, he was afraid he should be exposed to the punishment which a 
member a another Joint Stock Company had si and a young officer 
would perhaps come from India with a horsewhip in his hand on purpose to 
horsewhip him. But if any person were to make such an attempt, he would 
take up a pistol and shoot him through the head. (2) 














(1) It is to be regretted that the reporter has not given the name of this acute 
observer, as he ought to enjoy the reputation of his profound remark. 

(2) Our esteem for the sterling virtues of Dr. Gilchrist (and he has many 
and eminent ones) has been so freque ntly expressed, that we are sure our motives 
will not be questioned, when we feel it our duty to animadvert on his errors, (for 
errors also, like other men, he undoubtedly falls into.) The former are the off- 
spring of a benevolent heart ; the latter, the produce of a fervid imagination not 
always under the control of the judgmeut. It is right, however, ina “publication 
which advocates free discussion, that these distinctions should be pointed out, and 
that Dr. Gilchrist’s errors, as well as those of other men, should be commented on 
wherever they are observed. 

Presuming on the accuracy of the report, which we have no reason whatever to 
suspect, we can hardly imagine a more extraordinary declaration than this. Seek- 
ing vengeance iby pe rsonal chastisement, though neither becominga brave nor a 
c ivilized man, is, nevertheless, so common an occurrence, that men who have no 
murderous intentions commit such assaults every day in the year. But shooting a 
man through the head, when he was unarmed and unprepared for such an eve nt, 
would be a most unusual course. Nothing can justify the taking away the life of 
a fellow-creature ona sudden, but the strongest evidence that his aggression is 
directed to the destruction of the life of the person assailed. But as no one was 
ever yet horse- whippe »d to death, it would be sufficient to take the ordinary remedy 
of whip for whip, if the parties were matched in strength—or risk of life for life, 
under some terms of fairness and equality, if they were not—or the best and most 
becoming remedy of all “iy a citizen of a free state, the punishment which the law 
inflicts on all who degrade themselves by personally assaulting their fellow-men. 
To shoot a man through the head, would, under such cir¢ ts be no better 
than returning a foul expression or even a blow with the secret stab of the stiletto, 
which often enough occursin Etaly, but which wo _ = Gans ght atrocious in Eng- 








land, and would be, in fact, the more so, because it ild be an event for which 
no assailant witha whip at least would he egies. Wi give Dr. Gilchrist the 
credit of being incapable of doing this although, in th fervour of his indignation, 


he might have unthinkingly uttered what is here imputed to him; besides which, 
it happens, fortunately enough in this present instance, that it is not the custom in 
this country, as in Turkey, for men to carry ready-loaded pistols in their girdle 

that, if such aa assault should take place, (against which, however, we think 
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The hon. Proprietor then reverted to the state of Joint Stock Companies, 
in which no abuses would have existed, had the Proprietors done their duty. 
Mr. Clark had, however, probed some of them closely ; and in America the 
very Directors had been sent to the tread-mill. He had heard that the Direc- 
tors who sat before him, sold writerships, cadetships, anda great many other 
ships. He did not, however, complain of this, provided that the individuals 
who bought such offices, were able to perform the duties of them. ‘The Direc- 
tors, he understood, had patronage to the extent of from 5 to 20,000 pounds 
per annum each, and they ought to take care to send out these only who could 
perform their duty. it was anabuse of industry for any young man to attempt 
to learn the language in India. Unless he first attained an elementary know- 
ledge in England, he never would become master of the language. (3) [twas 
not the fault of the young men, however; they were blameless and innocent, 
but that of the system. It was of the greatest importance that officers going 
out to command in a foreign country should be well acquainted with the 
language of the Natives. (4) He would mention an instance of the service 
rendered to England by a British officer being able to pronounce the French 
language well. As General Wolfe and his party were going up the River St. 
Lawrence, they were challenged by a French sentinel, who was answered by 
a British officer in the French tongue, pronounced so well as to deceive the 
guard. Had that not been the case, Wolfe and his party would have been 
sacrificed. The consequence was, that Quebec and all Canada was ceded to 
England, merely because one English officer had learned French well. (6) 





there are ten thousand chances to one,) the pistol may not be at hand to shoot the 
assailant, and it would hardly be deliberately procured for such a purpose. 

(3) This is surely a mistake. It may be Setter that an elementary knowledge of 
the Indian languages should be acquired here, in order that when the cadet lands 
in India he may require the less time in perfecting himself in the language there. 
But, after all, the saving of time is the only advantage; for there is nothing in 
the climate or country itself to prevent a person acquiring as good an elementary 
knowledge in India as in England, with the advantage of being surrounded by 
persons speaking the tongue, with whom he comes into hourly conversation. Ifa 
person were going to reside, for instance, in France, it would materially facilitate 
his acquisition of the language in that country, if he took lessons for twelve 
months before he left England; because, on landing, he would be better by twelve 
months’ study, than one who, at the time of his landing, should never have learnt 
any thing at all. But noone would say, that if the same twelve months given to 
the study of French in England, had been passed by the same individual in studying 
the language in France, he would not have made at least as great a progress in the 
knowledge of its vernacular tongue: most persons, indeed would think a much 
greater. If the terms were to be reversed; and one were to say, that unless a 
Hindoo acquired an elementary knowledge of English before he quitted Hindoos- 
tan, he would never become master of the language by studying and speaking it 
in England, he would be thought to utter an absurdity ; and yet, to our ianbie 
apprehension, these cases seem exactly similar. 

(4) Nodoubt; but officers do not go out to command, without first passing years 
in the service (as they well know to their sorrow) in subordinate situations, in 
which, with moderate application, it is quite possible to acquire as complete a 
knowledge of Hindoostanee as ever could be attained in England. 

(5) This is a common fallacy of mistaking an accident, as the schoolmen call it, 
for a cause. The passage of the post was not interrupted, from the confidence of the 
sentry that the party were French ; but this consequence was not inevitable. Had 
it been by day, or had any other sentry been more curious in prolonging his 
scrutiny, no knowledge of French, however perfect, would have carried them 
through. Besides which, as any person might answer a challenge, a French ser- 
vant, or an English private, would have done as wellas the officer to make the 
response. Ifthe former had been used, it would be an argument to show the va- 
lue of having natives of Hindoostan as servants, to answer in the proper tone and 
accent to challenges from the enemy; and if the latter had been substituted, it 
would have beenas good a reason for insisting that every private soldier in the King’s 
regiments should, before they left England, learn the Janguage of every country in 
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That one fact was worth a thousand, Were the Duke of Wellington to pro- 
pose that Germans and Freachmen, who could not speak a word of English, 
should be appointed as British officers, would such appointments be permitted 
to remain? (54) Hesaidcertainly not. Then what was the difference between 
such a case and the conduct of the Directors? They were sending out to 
India hundreds of young men as Commanding Officers, who could not call, 
in the language of the country, for bread to eat or water to drink—or for 
olaret, if they preferred it. (6) He had always found, however, that the 
poorer class of cadets were the most industrious, either from their good sense 
or from necessity ; but those belonging to the aristocracy or great people 
were the most idle. The great want of a knowledge of the language among 
the old officers was lamentable. He should like to have a few of them under 
his hands. When he went to India, he sat down very early to study the lan- 
guage, and, in the course of his studies, he met with the word ———, which 
signified toblow. The peculiarity of the pronunciation attracted his atten- 
tion, and he bestowed a good deal of time upon its acquisition. In a few days 
afterwards, he was invited to dine with a Colonel of the army. After dinner 
he was greatly surprised to hear the officer turn round and eall out to his black 
servant, ‘ Funk, you rascal, Funk.’ He intended to say ———, meaning 
to command the servant to blow, in order that he might smoke. And this 
was an old officer of the army. (7) But the young cadets were sent to India 
on the supposition that they would learn the language there. Would the 





which they were sent to serve. But it is not correct to say, that all Canada was 
ceded to England merely because one English officer had learnt French well. It 
was because the English generals and troops were superior to those against whom 
they were engaged, not in their philology, but their fighting, of which there were 
some severe trials, and in the principal of which, General Wolfe, and hundreds of 
other brave fellows, fell, beyond all the power of good pronunciation or accent 
to save them. 

(54) There have been repeated instances of German and Italian officers serving 
with British troops in the Peninsular wars with very imperfect knowledge of 
English: and whole corps of both acting with British troops, is as common an 
occurrence as English privates, both soldiers and sailors, serving with Hindoos in 
{ndia, with the most imperfect knowledge of the lauguage of each other. The 
gradually learn it, however, by the mere progress of intercourse, and the diff 
culties thus daily diminish. 

(6) We do not believe that any cadet or writer ever landed in India without 
knowing how to call for bread and water in the Native tongue: and as to claret, 
horses, dogs, women, and other luxuries, there is not a cadet who has been a 
week on shore that does not know perfectly, not merely how to call for them, but 
where to procure them each of the best, and in a month to drive his own bargains 
for either, without the aid of an agent, if secresy be required, The Court do 
not sead out Commanding Officers, when they send out cadets ; but, supposing them 
to be even more ignorant than they are when they land, they must pass fifteen or 
twenty years in the country before they can ever command a company ; and it is 
well known that in three years, if the disposition exist, and the inducement be 
sufficient, the means are to be found in India of aitaining sufficient proficiency in 
Hindoostanee to perform all the duties required. 


(7) It is, perhaps, fortunate that Dr. Gilchrist has adverted in this pointed 
manner to his own early studies: because, without being deemed unnecessaril 
personal, one may safely ask, had the Doctor any elementary knowledge of the 
tongue taught him in this country before he went out? We should presume 
not; as at that period (some forty years ago) institutions for teaching it in 
England were not common, if at all in existence. No one denies, however, that 
he is the most proficient and distinguishéd Hindoostanee scholar living. But, 
if, as he before asserted, no man who does not get his elementary knowledge of 
the tongue in England, can ever become master of it in India, how has he been 
so eminently successful in so doing? This one fact is an irresistible answer to all 
the previous questions. 
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Duke of Wellington be allowed to appoint foreigners as officers in the British 
army on the faith of their learning the language by and by? (8) 

He was well aware that the exposer of abuses was always treated as a 
libeller ; but he should continue to point out abuses wherever he found them 
to exis!, for he knew that without perseverance no errors could be reformed. 
He was a reformer of abuses wherever he met them, and he was likely to enjoy 
good company. The late Duke of York had been a reformer, and was called 
the friend of the soldier. He thought, too, that the radical reformers were 
likely to have their day ; for the Maesycophants of the Holy Allies de- 
signated, as an arch-radieal, a statesman who had more ready wit than all 
the Arch-Dukes, Aych-Bishops, and Arch-Deacons of the Apostolic party. 
The hon. Proprietor then proceeded to comment at considerable leugth on 
the charaeter and services of the late Duke of York, when 

Mr. Partison, who filled the chair during the temporary absence of the 
Chairmar., suggested to him the propriety of coming as soon as possible to 
the business of the day. 

Dr. Gitcurist said he would endeavour to follow the hon. Director’s ad- 
vice. It had taken him six long veeks to get nine names to the requisition 
ior calling the Court. (lear, «ad a laugh.) Several of the Proprietors to 
whom he applied objected, on the ground that they expected favours from th 
Directors, which they would run the risk of losing by coming forward as 
requisitionists ; but ne person refused on the score of auy imprepriety in the 
propositions themselves. 

He now came to the first of his propositions, which the Court would see 
adverted to the necessity of every servant of the Company having at least a 
colloquial knowledge of the Hindoostanee language. To prove the advantage 
of acquiring this kuowledge in this country, the learned gentleman quoted 
the opinions delivered by Professor Lee, the Rev. Mr. Townley, and other 
eminent individuals, at a mecting of a Language Society. Professor Lee 
declared that the rudiments of any foreign language could be belter acquired 
in this country than in that where the language was spoken; (9) he added, 
that he knew from his own experience, that this was particularly the case with 
respect to the Oriental languages. (10) The Rev. Mr. Townley, who had 
been in India, said that the Native teachers were not accustomed to take any 
pains with their-pupils. (11) An hon. Proprietor whom he saw in Court 
(Mr. Trant) was present at the meeting in question, and could youch for the 
correctness of his statement of what had occurred. 

In considering the second pioposi'ion, it was necessary to show that there 








(8) There would not be the least harm in their appointment as cadets, pro- 
vided it were accompanied with a regulation that until the party was qualified to 
pass a public examination in the language, he could not enter on his duties or 
receive Vis pay. As to whether he learnt it abroad, or in the country, it would be 
of no importance whatever ; it would be sufficient that when he joined his regiment 
he should understand enough of its language forall regimental purposes ; and after 
this, his promotion might be made to depend on still higher qualifications for the 
higher rank to which he might be advanced. 

(9) We confess we do not see how this ts possible, unless it be that in this coun- 
iry we have professors able to teach every foreign language better than the profes- 
sors of other countries can teach their own; which may, we think, be doubted, 

(40) If this be true, an order should immediately issue for ail Natives of Hin- 
doostan to be sent to England to learn Hindoostanee ; while Englishmen 
might, with perhaps equal advantage, be sent to Japan to study their mother 
tongue. 

(11) Here isa reasonable explanation of the difliculty ; but it is one that may 
be as easily removed; namely, by sending out to reside in India, and teach the 
language there, the professors who are so competent to teach it here, if there 
we no such professors in India already; and there can be no doubt but that for 


proper rewards, abundance of such teachers may be provided. 
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existed in this country the means of acquiring an elementary knowledge of 
the Oriental languages. There were many establishments in different parts of 
the kingdom in which the Oriental languages were taught. One was in Lei- 
cester Square, and he devoted one day in the week io the examination of 
the pupils there. One of the managers of this establishment was a geatleman 
whose name was well known in that Court, he meant Mr. Sandford Arnot, 
who had resided long enough in India to acquire a competent kaowledge of 
the Native languages. He was happy to find that Mr. Arnot's case had been 
taken into consideration by the Court of Directors, and that he had received 
the sum of 1,5uUd., as a small recompence for his sutferings. Mr. Arnot, he 
understood, owed that favour to Mr. Marjoribanks, and he was now endea 
vouring to obtain a livelihood by teaching the Native languages. He (Dr. 
Gilchrist) had given up that department entirely to Mr. Arnot. Besides Mr. 
Arnot’s establishmeat, a knowledge of the Eastera languages might be 
obtained in the London University, which wasio have an Oriental Protessor- 
ship. He wasalso given to unuerstand that Mr. Mortlock, a geatlemau recently 
arrived from India, iutended to open an establishment in London for teaching 
the Native languages. In the Edinburgh Naval and Military Academy, the 
Persian, Hindoostauee, and Arabic languages were taught. Now this being the 
case, it could no longer be contended, that there did not exist in this country 
the means of acquiring a kuowledge of the Native languages of India. (12) 





The third proposition would, he was aware, be met by many objections. 
Amongst other things, it would be said, that the effect of it would be to impose 
an expense upon free merchants and mariners which perhaps they could not well 
afford. The expense attending the acquirement of an elementary knowledge 
of the Native languages was not very great; it did not exceed 10/. Now a 
free merchant was compelled to pay in that house 30/. for his indenture, and 
to find securilies to the extent of 2,000. A free mariner paid 32. for his 
indenture, and found securities to the amount of 500/. When they were 
compelled to pay so much already, the addition of LOZ. for so useful an object 
would not be felt as a very heavy burden. (13) [t might, however, be said, 
that the popular language of India was vot Ilindoostanee, but composed of 
many provincial dialects. He would admit that it was so, it was the case in 
all countries. In the three kingdoms which compose! the British empire 
there were many provincial tongues—Welsh, Gaelic, Irish, Manx, &e.; but 
would it therefore be contended, that it was useless for a foreigner about to 
visit England to Jeara English as it was spoken in the capital? (14) A person 
who went out to India with an analytical knowledge of the Hindoostanee 


(12) If Mr. Arnot, Mr. Mortlock, and other individuals similarly qualified, 
were permitted to establish themselves as teachers of Hindoostanee to Cadets 
and Writers on their first arrival in India, what could prevent them from doing 
as ‘much justice to their pupils there as here? 

(13) The expense of learning the language must be nearly the same in either 
country, and could hardly ever be urged as an objection. But as no merchant 
can transact business with advantage, and no free mariner obtain employment as a 
captain, without being acquainted with the language of the part of India in which 
they act, their interest is a sufficient motive to impel them to learn, which, in 
point of fact, they speedily do, all that is necessary to their respective purposes. 

(14) And yet, it is just as unreasonable to ask for a regulation preventing free 
merchants or mariners from visiting India, until they can understand the lan- 

uages spoken in it, as it would be to bring in an act of Parliament to prohibit 

nglishmen from going into the Highlands of Scotland, the bogs of Ireland, or 
the mountains of Wales, until they could speak the respective languages or dia- 
lects of these countries ; for India is as much a dependency of England as the Isle 
of Man; and Hindoostanee is no more necessary to a merchant or a mariner in 
the one, than Manx is to a resident in the other. 


Orienlac terata, Vot. 2. 20 
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language, might learn ald the provincial dialects which it would be necessary 
for him to know in three months. (15) 


With respect to the fourth proposition, which enforced the necessity of 
subjecting the young men destined to hold situations under the Company to 
public examination as to their proficiency in the knowledge of the Eastern 
languages ; it had, in some degree, he understood, been anticipated by the 
Court of Directors, but he was ignorant of the nature of the regulations which 
had been framed on the subject. (16) Whilst on this topic, he could not help 
expressing an opinion, that in the examination of young men who were not 
students at Haileybury, too much importance seemed to be attached to their 
knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. Jie had always found that the 
more a man knew of Greek and Latin, the less he possessed of common 
sense. (17) Amongst the Latin authors in whose works the young men were 
to be examined was Juvenal, and a more improper writer could not be placed 
in the hands of a lad proceeding to India, since Juvenal’s Satires place the 
character of human nature in the worst point of view. He saw that, amongst 
other things, the young men were to be examined in the principles of gram- 
mar. Now he should be glad to know, whether that provision alluded to 
English grammar, or to the grammar of the Greek and Latin languages. If 
the former, the examination would be very useful ; but if it applied only to 
the latter, then it would be of very little service. 


The cateulations which he had made (having reference to the fifth proposi- 
tien) of the annual expense of the present system of Oriental education 
patronised by the Company, were necessarily hypothetical, because the 
Court had refused the accounts which had been moved for by Mr. Hume. 
Siill, however, he believed it would be found that he had rather underrated 
than overrated the expense. 


Little needed to be said to reeommead the sixth and last preposition to the 


(15) This may be doubted; but, at all events, one who had acquired his 
analytical knowledge in India would make just the same rapid progress afterwards, 
as if he had acquire “ditin EB ngland. 


(16) This single regulation, for submitiing all candidates to the test of a public 
examination, and deferring their ¢ njoyment of rank or pay till competent to pass 
the examination successfully, if conducted on proper principles, and with due 

ecurities for impartiality, really seems to us to be all that is required to attain 
ihe endin view. Let all public servants be qualified before they are rewarded ; 
but ee that qualification can be best obtained, is a question which the parties 
interested may be safely left to determine for the mselves. 

po ) Much as we have observed that is untenable in Dr. Gilchrist’s speech, we 
have seen nothing so entirely opposed to history and experience as this. It 
might have been doubted whether, in modern education, the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages did not occupy a disproportionately large share of the pupils’ 
time and attention. But while such men as Bacon, Locke, Milton, Gibbon, 

Jones, Bentham, and many others who might be named as ranking among 
the brightest ornaments of the philosophy and literature of England, have their 
works on imperishable record, many of their productions being written in Latin, 
and all of them largely indebted to the sources opened to them by the Greek, we 
emnot imagine the process of induction by which any one can arrive at the 
conclusion, that in proportion as a mind is stored with a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, two of the finest languages that ever existed, and containing more lite rary 
nd philosophical truth and beauty than all other languages ever yet heard of, it 

naast be destitute of common sense! We really wish that this sentence had never 

son uttered: but, as we could not suppress it from our report without violence to 
itn fidelity, so we endeavour to assuage the pain inflicted on our feelings from 
witnessing it in print, by the indulgence of a hope that the sentiment is not really 
entortained to the extent e xpressed 
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favourable consideration of the Court. It was but reasonable that the Com- 
pany should require lists from candidates of their qualifications for executing 
the duties of the offices to which they aspired; but there should be no dis- 
tinction made as to the seminary in which the candidates had been instructed. 
{t mattered not that a young Scotsman, educated in his own country, should 
pronounce Greek or Latin with the Scottish accent ; indeed, such was the 
manner in which those languages were pronounced all over the Continent, 
that an Engtishman speaking Latin would not be understood there. 
fie might be excused for relating an anecdote which bore upon this point. 
Shortly after the conclusion of the Duke of Marlborough’s campaigns, a 
Gierman, an Englishman, and a Scotsman, met together at an inn in Germany. 
Phe Englishman, intending to congratulate his companions on the restoration 
of tranquillity, said, * Sunt-re omnia pacata in Germania.’ ‘To which the 
German replied warmly, * Multa sunt in Germania peccata sed spero non 
omnia.’ A quarrel was about to ensuc, when the Scotsman restored good 
humour, by explaining the mistake. 

The learned Proprietor then read several long extracts from the ‘ Tuition- 
ary Pioneer,’ and other works, to prove that most of his pupils who had pro- 
ceeded to India had been extremely successful in passirg their examination, 
and obtaining the situations of interpreters. After some general remarks in 
support of his propositions, he concluded with moving, * That the six pro- 
positions this day under discussion are earnestly recominended for immediate 
adoption by the executive body, and to be carried into effect with the least 
possible delay, if found on due inquiry to be perfectly practicable, in all or 
any of their provisions, for the commen good of the Company, and the per- 
manent welfare of India; (IS) and thit the executive do communicate the 
result to their constituents at the first quarterly meeting, in order that such 
ulterior proceedings may be adopted as to the Proprietors shall seem indis- 
pensable.’ 

Colonel STANHOPE seconded the motion. 

The CraimmMan said, that as so much time—a period of not less than four 
hours—had been already occupied by the learned mover in introducing his 
motion, he theught he should best consult the wishes of the meeting by 
making his observations as brief as possible. Tndeed, it would require but 
very little time to show, that the object of the Directors had been to give 
every encouragement to the promotion of the study of the Hindoostanee 
language among fhe servants of the Company. But the Directors wished to 
gain that object rather by encouragement than proscription, which the reso- 
lutions of the learned Proprietor would have the effect of introducing, if 
strictly adhered to. He gave credit to the learned Proprietor for his zeal on 
this occasion, but he feared that, like other enthusiasts, he suffered his zeal to 
overcome his judgement. Te would now read to the Court the regulations 
which had been adopted by the Court for the examination of officers in the 
Hindoo languages, before their appointnent to situations where such know- 
ledge was absolutely required. The hoa. Chairman then read‘the regulations, 
from which it appeared, that no officer going out to India should be placed 
on any staff appointment until he had spent a certain time on duty with his 
regiment. From this, however, were excepted those officers who were qua- 
lified to act as interpreters. The other regulations were, that no person 
would be allowed to act as interpreter, until he had been examined by a board 








(18) How long will this fatal error continue to pervade all the speeches made 
by speakers on both sides of the India House Court? The ‘ common good of 
the Company,’ isin the preservation of its exclusive monopoly. The ‘ perma- 
nent welfare of India,’ is only to be effected by that monopoly being destroyed, 
ind the country thrown open. The two things are as incompatible as the exist- 
ence of despotism and fection : and cannot co-exist 
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of old and experienced officers, fully competent to discharge that duty, as to 
his knowledge of the Hindoostanee, and his capability of translating the 
general orders and military regulations into that language from English. 
He would admit to the learned Proprietor, that the sooner any or all of the 
Company’s servants in India acquired a knowledge of the Hindoostanee 
language, whether by instruction here or there, the better; but he would 
contend that, if no others were sent out but those who were qnalified here, it 
would be impossible to supply their establishments abroad with a sufficient 
number of officers. The establishments in this country, where the language 
was taught, would be altogether insufficient to afford the regular supply. 
Besides, it would be found extremely difficult for the friends of persons 
intending to go out to India from England, Scotland, and Ireland, to send 
them to those establishments which the learned Proprietor had mentioned 
The regulation which would oblige them to attend at those places would 
amount to a proscription of many young men who were otherwise well 
qualified to become active and useful servants of the Company. They had 
for years gone on in the Company’s possessions, which he regretted to say 
were in extent of territory much greater than he could have wished, but in 
that great extent we had gone on without ever finding any deficiency of duty 
in our civil or military servants from the want of their having been instructed 
at home. Under those circumstances, he thought the motion before the Court 
inexpedient, and he would therefore move an amendment— 


‘ That, in the opinion of this Court, it is wholly unnecessary and inexpe- 
dient to adopt the proposition now before the Court, as due attention has 
been paid by the Court of Directors to the subjects therein mentioned, and 
that therefore it would be better to leave the question to the discretion of 


their Executive.’ 
Mr. PatTison seconded the amendment. 


The CuairMan said he had omitted to call the attention of the Court to an 
extract of a letter from Sir T. Munro, in which he observed, that too much 
importance was attached to the knowledge of the Hindoostanee language, 
and his satisfaction that a motion for requiring an examination of cadets in 
that language before they left England had been negatived. 


Captain MaxFietp supported the original motion, and observed, that it 
was notorious that not one officer in ten in the Company’s service could 
interpret the articles of war. 


Colonel LusuineTon observed, that the articles of war were translated, 
and read frequently to the troops, (and in a subsequent explanation, he added, ) 
and were so simple, that he did not believe there was one officer in one 
hundred who could not translate them. 


Mr. Hume would trouble the Court with a very few observations. It 
seemed, that there was a great deal of pains taken to mistify the question, by 
narrowing its operation to the Interpreters. The Chairman had admitted the 
advantage that would result from the officers having an elementary knowledge 
of the Native languages. That admission, was an admission of the whole 
question. He thought, that the Court of Directors were in honour bound to 
follow up that declaration, unless they found that they could not effect that 
good. The Hon. Chairman had stated, that he saw no reason to complain of 
inefficiency of the officers to perform their duty, either civil or military, as 
every thing they had undertaken had been attended with success. That was 
only saying, that success had crowned their efforts in spite of their ineffi- 
ciency, and it now remained for the Directors to qualify every individual in 
their service. It was in spite of the ignorance of the officers that all the good 
had happened. That was the argument of the Hon. Chairman. He was satis- 
fied that nothing was wanting ; that the ignorance of the language had done 
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all the good. (19) He would put it to any individual, whether he would select 
a person to go to Spain, ignorant of the Spanishlanguage? Would he allow 
aman to go to France, incapable of doing his duty, from ignorance of the 
language of the country? Would he send over a man to France, to learn the 
language there? (20) Let that reasoning be compared with the reasoning of 
the Hon. Chairman, The same rule applied for the benefit of this Company 
as for the interest of an individual. He was sorry to hear the term ‘enthu- 
siast’ applied to his learned friend near him, who had done more good to 
India than any other person. When he first weat out to India, he recollected 
that there were only two books there upon the language of the country, 
namely, Hadley and Ferguson’s Jargon, until his learned friend produced 
his book, which no man had since been able to improve. (21) All the great 
difficulties in acquiring the language were overcome, and he wished the author 
had met with a better return than he had received. No man could say that 
his learned friend was influenced by personal interest. Sisce his return from 
India, the whole course of his life had been devoted to the good of that coun- 
try, without gaining one farthing: he did not account the small allowance 
made to him as any thing, when he saw professors getting 30002. to his 2004. 
or 3001. His services stood unrequited and unvalued, and the India Com- 
pany had acted most ungratefully towards him. 


He was greatly surprised at the impatience of the Court at the speech of 
his hon. friend, on such an important question. He thought some little allow- 
ance might have been made, if his speech had been even longer than it had 
been. (22) He was greatly surprised, too, at the levity with which the Di- 


(19) The statement of the Chairman, as it appears in the report, does not appear 
to us to bear this construction, as he simply says, ‘ we have Bund no deficiencies 

in our civil and military servants from the want of their being instructed at home ? 

the question not being, whether they should be instructed or not, all parties agree- 

ingrim the affirmative—but where they could be dest instructed—in England or in 

India. 

(20) The answers to these questions depend entirely on the circumstances 
attending them. *Ifa young man were intended to be sent to France to enter the 
French army—supposing him to be sixteen years of age, and he was not to be 
called on to join his regiment and do duty till he was eighteen—we have no doubt 
but that if he were to pass the two years of interval in studying the language in 
France, he would be much better qualified at the end of that period than if he 
had spent the same two years in studying the French language in England. And 
if true of France, we cannot imagine why it should not be equally so of India—or 
of any other country under the sun. 

(21) How happened it then, that without books, or teachers, or institutions, to 

ive elementary instruction in Hindoostanee, either in England or in India, Dr. 
Gilchrist nevertheless became the greatest Hindoostanee scholar of his day? By 
that which would place any other equally talented person in the same distinguished 
pesillan--sennaial aneay, application, and perseverance. 

(22) The objection is rarely or ever to the mere length of a speech, though that 
itself is an evil when it extends to more than four hours: But impatience is, and 
always must be, excited when so large a space of time is occupied in pom 
what, if susceptible of proof at all, might be proved, and even largely illustrated, 
in less than one-fourth of the time. What patience does it not require to sit out 
an oratorio, a play, a pantomime, or any aie lengthened entertainment, when 
it exceeds four or five hours? The most enchanting opera ceases to charm, if 
extended to three. All the beauties of Shakspeare will not keep an auditor in his 
seat longer than two. The most popular lectures on the most popular topics, 
rarely extend beyond one. Anda sermon, even from the tongue of an angel, 


would be thought dull, if it exceeded the orthodox limits of even half an hour. 
What charms, then, of wisdom, of eloquence, of truth, of beauty, of novelty, of 
force, ought an orator to entwine around his sentences, to make them acceptable 
to the judgment as well as the ears of his auditors, when continued in uninterrupted 
succession for four hours and more? Of all the mistakes committed by public 
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rectors had treated the question. It was one of the strongest cases ever sub- 
mitted to them, and amounted, in fact, to an impeachment of their conduct, and 
was not a subject that they ought to blink. 


In looking over the history of cadets for twelve years, he found that the 
number amounted to 3174; and instead of every one of them being qualified 
to perform the duties he had to perform, ouly 422 had attended the college at 
Addiscombe. It was not to be wondered at, then, that they made no advauce- 
ment. Admitting that the whole of the 422 who had attended the college 
were qualified, yet what a state must the army be in, when out of 3174 
young men, 422 only had had an opportunity of getting qualified. Could the 
Court of Directors show him that they had manifested any anxiety upon the 
subject? He held in bis hand a resolution of that Court, of the 7th of March 
1823, in which it was recommended, that every individual going out should 
make every endeavour to qualify !imself, both in his professional acquire- 
ments, and in the acquisition of the language of the country ; aud that in 
case of failure, the person was liable to be dismissed the service. Had the 
Court of Directors carried that resolution into effect? It was not the case. 
They therefore gave up the duty which they ought to perform. Nothing but 
proscription, as the hon. Chairman called it, namely, that no individuals 
should receive apponiments unless qualified; nothing but that would do. 
The hon. Chairman says he does not like a system of proscriptien. Then 
why does he allew such a system to operate against naval officers and medical 
men? Why should it be suifered in one case, if not in another? But there was 
another objection against the proposition, that if qualifications were re- 
quired from the young men, the Company would not find enough to fill its 
situations. Let the Court of Directors follow the example of Mr. Wynne. 
Let cadetships be given as prizes at Oxford, at Cambridge, in Scotland and 
in Ireland, and the Directors would find their offices performed by men who 
would do honour to their service. (23) Let not ihe difficulty of finding young 
men to fill the situations be held up as an objection. He would advise the 
hon. Chairman to look at the opinion delivered by every man connected with 
the Missionary Society, that unless some elementary knowledge was previ- 
ously acquired in this country, it would be in vain to expect to gain it in 
India. The Proprictors were not doing their duty to India, to themselves, 
or to the officers, in permiiting them to go out ill qualified. 

He must confess he never heard such an amendinent as had been put to them 
that day. The Chairman produces an amendment in praise of himself, and 
the Deputy Chairman seconds that amendment, which states, that they had 
done their duty, and that nothing more could be done. (24) He hoped that 


speakers, and they indeed are many, there is none more fatal to their own reputa- 
tion, or more destructive of the ends they profess to have in view, than this attempt 
to storm the ears and hearts of men by a battery of words maintained in an in- 
terminable fire. Conviction never was so secured: persuasion never could be: 
and a course which can neither convince nor persuade, is hostile to good oratory, 
and destructive of its only use. : 

(23) As long as this patronage is worth any thing, Mr. Hume may be sure that 
it will never be given away. It is the only thing for which the Directors seek 
their places: and to give away their all would be too much virtue to expect from 
any setofmen. Mr. Wynne’s single writership to his own school, Westininster, is 
no great sacrifice for one who has so many ; and even this is sufficiently paid for in the 
personal consideration it obtains him. When he distributes all his writerships and 
cadetships to public institutions, he may have the praise of preferring public good 
to patronage: but that is not likely soon to happen. Let the India Proprietors, 
however, in whose hands virtually the fate of even the Directors is, reclaim this 
power of giving writerships, &c. for themselves, and then throw it open to the 
public. The Directors will never do it. 

(24) This is so far from being rare, that whenever a motion is made reflecting 
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the day was not far distant, when the Court of Directors would adopt the 
plan, which was so simple, of dectariag that such and such qualifications 
were necessary and indispensable. The hon. Chairman had said, that h’s 
learned friend had enumerated only three or four places where Hindoostance 
was taught; but he could assure him, that instead of two or three, there were 
as many as 30 or 40. The whole question, he thought, amounted to this, 
whether the officers ought to learn the rudiments of the language in this 
country or in India?(25) Upon that point he had already stated his own 
opinion, and to this he still adhered. 


Mr. S. Dixon, Mr. Carrutuers, and Mr. Trant spoke against the original 
motion. 

Dr. Gitcurist shortly replied; after which the original motion was put 
and negatived, and the amendment was carried by a considerable majority. 


The CuairMan then called the attention of the Court to another subject, 
for which the Court had been made special, viz. ‘ for the purpose of laying 
before the Proprietors, for their approbation, in cooformity with the 17th 
section of the 6th chapter of the by-laws, a resolution of the Court of Diree- 
tors of the 10th ult., appointing an assistant in the medical department at the 
Company's depot at Chatham, with a salary of 3002. per annum, and anallow- 
ance of 40d. per annum fer house rent.’ The resolution of the Court of Di- 
rectors, appointing Mr. Robert Elliot, surgeon of the Compaiy’s marine, to 
the situation, was then read, aud it was moved, that it be adopted, which, after 
some slight discussion, was carried in the affirmative. 


Tue Press in INDIA. 


Colonel L. STANHOPE gave notice, that at the next general Court he would 
submit the following motion :— 

* That as the King of England’s most upright and learned Chief Justics 
Sir Edward West, and his Majesty’s Judges, Sir Ralph Rice and Sir Charles 
Chambers, have declared in open Court at Bombay, that the licensing of the 
press in that settlement is unlawful aid inexpedient, and have, therefore, 
refused to register the Calcutta regulatious ; and as no Censor existed during 
the rule of Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, or Sir John Shore ; audas the 
Marquis of Hastings, after having beat down the Mahratia confederacy, did, 
on his triumphal entry into the metropolis, sacrifice the upstart monster, and 
set the public mind at liberty ; and as Mr. Caaning, when President of the 
Board of Contrel, prevented shackles from being again fastened on the press, 
and was thanked by this Court for his wise administration; and as no legal 
restraints~on writing, under either Native or Europein Governments, were 
ever, till of late, enacted, except under the frightful Inquisition at Goa, this 
Court doth implore the Court of Directors not to extend this base monopoly 
over the mind, this curse, to Bombey. By enthroning the licenser in that 








censure on the Directors, they never jail to make au amendment, voting themselves 
innocent and honourable, and commending the excellent manner in which they 
perform their duty. A dozen such instances at least have occurred within ou 
own recollection. 

(25) If this were the whole question—and we agree with Mr. Hume in thinking 
that it was—then, so far from a speech of four hours being necessary to prove the 
superiority of the one to the other, it might have been more intelligibly and 
successfully done in forty minutes, or even less. The evil, however, is not merely 
confined to wearying the hearers of it, but its length prevents it also from being 
read : for many who would peruse a speech or a debate of a few pages on any sub 
ject to which they were even tudifferent, turn with terror and dismay from pace 
heaped on pages, and filled with small print, fo which there seous no end, aud of 
which they cannot, therefore, muster up suflictent courage to attempt even the 
beginning. 
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Presidency, they would make Great Britain guilty of the inconsistency of 
depriving 100,000,000 of her own subjects of a blessing which she has pro- 
moted in Portugal and in South America.’ 


War BETWEEN RussIA AND Persta. 


Colonel L. Stannore also gave notice that at the next general Court he 
would submit the following resolutions :— 


‘1. That England, by the treaty of Gulistan, and by abandoning the wise 
measures of Sir J. Malcolm, io training a portion of Persia’s troops to disci- 
pline, and placing her fortress s and passes in a state of defence, has laid that 
country open to the all-powerful legions of Russia. 

‘2. That Constantinople, on the Asiatic and defenceless side, is thereby 
endangered ; and British India, unsupported by the talents, the loyalty, and 
the valour of colonists. and having no public, could with difficulty oppose 
with her valiant Sepoys the simultaneous, persevering, and wide-spreading 
attack of a swarm of Cossacks, Persians, Seiks, Mahrattas, and Burme-e, 
backed by a small corps of infantry and artillery, which would find magazines, 
fortresses, cannon, and gold on the field of their exploits. 


«3. That though the conquests of Russia, from the germ of improvement 
contained in her institutions, might be advantageous to the Asiatic world in 
its present backward and stationary condition; yet, to civilized Europe it 
would prove fatal, because hér Governments and society would sink to a 
level with the preponderating power, and insure to her a dark futurity. 


‘4, That under these circumstances, this Court of Proprietors earnestly 
recommends the Court of Directors to consult his Majesty's enlightened Mi- 
nisters as to the military aud diplomatic course which, in concert with France 
and Austria, they should pursue to cheek the march into Persia of the hardy 
soldiers of the good and active autocrat Nicholas.’ 

The CuHairMaAn said, that undoubtedly the hon. and gallant Colonel, or 
any other proprietor, had a right to submit any motion he pleased; but he 
thought, as his object was, no doubt, to do good, the gallant Colonel would 
see, after some consideration, that the motion of which he now gave uotice 
would be extremely injudicious. 

Colonel Sranuope said, he would, under this suggestion, reconsider the 
subject, and state his decision at the next Court. In the mean time the mo- 
tion would stand as a notice. 


Burnine or Hinpoo Wipows. 


Mr. Poynper gave notice, that at the next general Court, he would submit 
the following motion to the consideration of the proprietors :— 


‘That this Court, taking into consideration the continuance of human 
sacrifices in India, is of opinion that, in the case of all rites or ceremonies 
involving the destruction of life, it is the duty of a paternal Government to 
interpose for their prevention ; and therefore recommends to the hon. Court 
of Directors to transmit such instructions to India as that Court may deem 
most expedient for accomplishing this object, consistent with all practicable 
atiention to the feelings of the Natives.’ 


The Court then adjourned at nearly seven o'clock. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED WITH 
THE EASTERN, WORLD. 


Tue wind has remained adverse to arrivals of ships from India 

uring the whole of the past month: so that we are still unable to 
Communicate any intelligence of a later date than August from 
Bengal, September from Madras, and the early part of October 
from Bombay. It is probable that before the sheets of the present 
Number are dry, if a change of wind should take place in the inter- 
val, there will be, at least, a dozen ships in from different parts of 
India, with intelligence of two or three months later date from each 
of the Presidencies: but we have done our utmost in waiting until 
the latest period at which our pages can be kept open, and unfor- 
tunately, in the present instance, without avail. 


Without any very recent arrivals from Bengal however, there has 
been time for a certain fact, which was but vaguely understood be- 
fore, to become more distinetly as well as more generally known : 
we allude to the unqualified resignation of the Government of India 
by Lord Amherst. ‘This is now placed beyond a doubt ; and pub- 
lic speculation has been accordingly directed toward the nomina- 
tion of his successor. The much greater changes occurring, and 
expected to oceur, at home, from the death of the Duke of York, 
and the illness of Mr. Canning and Lord Liverpool, have, however, 
absorbed so much of the floating curiosity of the multitude, that in 
the midst of opposing interests and opinions on the probable changes 
in th Cabinet, the Governor-Generalship of India has been almost 
entirely forgotten. His Grace the Duke of Buckingham is, we 
believe, as anxious as ever to be the successful candidate: but 
he does not enjoy the cordial support of the Directors, for reasons 
detailed in previous Numbers of this work. The only other two in- 
dividuals whom we think at all likely to be his competitors, are Sir 
Charles Stuart, the late ambassador to the Brazils and Portugal, 
and Sir Henry Wellesley, a brother of the Duke of Wellington : 
who, when his other brother, the Marquis Wellesley, was Governor 
General of India, held a distinguished post created for him in the 
Central Provinces, under the title of Captain-General, we believe ; 
and exercising great political power, in accordance with his brother’s 
views. As to the other high personages that have been named, we 
doubt not the first intelligence they themselves received of their 
being candidates for the distinguished post, was from the public 
papers themselves. Lord Melville might not, perhaps, have been 
an unlikely man, had he not already such ample fortune, power, 
and patronage, at the head of the Admiralty Board. Mr. Wynn 
might have inwardly desired it, though he could hardly have ven- 
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tured to express that wish with any hope that it would be ac- 
ceded to; and as to the Speaker of the House of Commons, who 
has been also named among the expectants of the vacant seat of 
power in India, it would be difficult, perhaps, to name an individual, 
who, with so much worth, would be so little likely to seek, or even 
to accept this honour, if it were attempted to be thrust upon him. 
The great pending questions now before Parliament, ou the Corn 
Laws and the State of Ireland, and the equally important matters 
of arranging the changes in the Cabinet, will, however, no doubt, be 
first settled, before that of the Governor-Generalship of India be 
finally decided on: and until then, conjecture would be always liable 
to error. 

We should be much more happy were we enabled to announce 
some change of system in the Indian Government, for without this, 
no change of men can effect half the good which it otherwise might 
do. So far, however, from the Government’s becoming more liberal, 
and keeping pace with the progress of all other countries pretend- 
ing to be civilized, it is absolutely retrograding, and in every suc- 
ceeding year drawing the cords of bondage around their fellow- 
countrymen in India, tighter and tighter. We hear the present 
ministers of England continually praised by men of all parties fo 
their liberal relaxation of the restrictious that impede commercial] 
freedom; and when the East India Company’s trading monopoly 
is mentioned, as a blot on the present policy of England, it is 
frequently retorted, by persons who know no better, that since a 
‘ free trade’ has been granted to all British subjects who wish to 
carry on a commercial intercourse with India, there is, in point of 
fact, no commercial monopoly of the East India Company existing, 
excepting only the exclusive trade with China, which every 
one expects to see abolished at the expiration of the present char- 
ter. How inaccurate, however, such a notion of a ‘ free trade’ 
with all other parts of India, really is, may be seen from the sub- 
joined proclamation or general notice of the Bengal Government, 
issued by the Vice President just after Lord Amherst had left 
Calcutta for a tour through the interior: and when, as he will be 
accompanied with his suite and guards, it might have been thought 
more safe than at any other period, to grant his fellow-countrymen 
the privilege of following his footsteps ; unless, indeed, it was one 
of the principal objects of this proclamation to prevent these foot- 
steps from being too narrowly watched by the prying eyes of Eu- 
ropean observers, which the time of issuing it, just as he was setting 
out on his tour, might justify us in believing. 


The proclamation, or notice, is as follows: 


* Fort William, General Department, the Ath of August, 1826. 
* It having come to the kuowledge of Government, that Kuropeans are in 
the habit of visiting the Upper Provinces in the prosecution of commercial 


speculations, or for the temporary purpose of disposing of investments of 
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goods, without having obtained the previous permission of Government to 
proceed to the interior, notice is hereby given, that instructions will be issued 
to the magistrates of the several districts bordering on the rivers to stop add 
Europeans, whether British-born subjects or otherwise, and Americans, not 
being in the service of his Majesty, or in the civil or military service or 
employment of the Honourable Company, who may be found in the interior, 
at a distance of ten miles from the Presidency, and unprovided with a 
passport. 

‘ Applications for passports are to be made in writing to the Secretary to 
Government in the General Department, and are to contain the following 
particulars :—Ist, the name and occupation of the person applying ; 2d, time 
of his arrival in India, and whether with or without a lieense from the Court 
of Directors ; 3d, the place or places to which the individual may be desirous 
of proceeding ; and, 4thly, the general object of his journey. 

* By command of the Right Honourable the Vice-President in Council, 

‘ C. Lusnineron, Chief Secretary to the Government.’ 

Here is a new sort of crime for a commercial people, like the 

b 
English, to discover and denounce. In all other countries, a man 
who vested a large portion of his wealth in the manufactures of 
the parent state, and took them into the interior of a distant de- 
pendency; or colony, to sell,—thereby benefiting the manufacturers 
by increasing the cousumption of their goods abroad, and benefiting 
the colony itself by taking oif its produce in return—in almost 
all countries such a man would be considered a public benefactor ; 
but in British India, he is regarded as a criminal, fit only to be 
seized and transported, wi-hout trial, for the mere offence of being 
found in the interior of a conquered province of his own country, 
selling the produce of his own industry, or the commodity pur- 
chased by his wealth! And this is called a Free Trade!!— Any 
man may take his goods freely from England to either of the three 
great towns of India, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, to which, 
we believe, the smal] settlement of Tellicherry, on the Malabar 
coast, has recently been added; but, unless he actually delongs 
to the crew or establishment of the ship that conveys him to India, 
he will be unable to reside for a single day on shore, even in these 
three towns, without being in the hourly commission of a misde- 
meanour at law, and liable to be seized and sent out of the country, 
as a felon, for having dared to commit the crime of being found 
in any part of the Company’s territories, without their licence to 
reside. Yet this isthe ‘Free Trade’ of India!! It is in vain to 
say, that any man whoapplies may get such licence :-—even were that 
true, no trade can be said to be free that cannot be carried on 
without the licence or permission of a particular body. But it is 
not true: individuals are every year refused permission to reside in 
India, and those who go away from this country with a licence are 
no better off when they get there than those who have none: since 
each may be equally transported without trial at the mere will and 
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pleasure of the Ruler for the time being. Supposing, however, 
that residences in the three principal tow: ff Jndia avere not 


opposed, and that all whe asked licences might get them, still, for 
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all commercial purposes, it must be clear that a free intercourse 
with the interior is indispensable to a free trade. ‘The consump- 
tion of English manufactures by the population of these three towns, 
which cannot be greater than one million in the whole, is but a 
speck in comparison with the hundred millions of which the interior 
is composed. What is wanted to make trade free, is a right for 
every English trader, not merely to land his goods at the sea- 
ports of India, and then return home, but to accompany, either in 
person, or by his own chosen and confidential agents, his investment 
into the heart of the country, there to make advantageous sales of 
his own commodities, and advantageous purchases of those with 
whom he exchanges them for the produce of the country. The 
fact is, however, that no man, as we see by this proclamation, whe- 
ther he has the Company’s licence to visit India or not, can dare to 
go ten miles from its metropolis, for the most innocent and honour- 
able of all purposes, without, being liable to be seized and sent back 
by any officer of the Company’s Government ; and that, supposing 
him to possess a passport for the purpose, if he should object to 
any of the numerous and vexatious imposts and exactions which he 
will meet with at every Company’s station on the way, still he is 
at the entire mercy of the parties making these exactions, as any 
refusal of entire submission would obtain him the character of a re- 
fractory subject, and both his passport to visit the interior. and his 
licence to reside in the capital, being within the power of the Go- 
vernment to withdraw, without notice, or even a reason assigned, 
he might soon be instantly deprived of both, separated from his 
property, sent bound as a prisoner to Caleutta, and there kept in 
durance till he could be safely banished from the country, under 
the keeping of one of the Company’s own trusty Commanders. If 
this be the Free Trade of lndia—and we have not exaggerated a 
single feature of the case—what must be the ignorance, or the in- 
difference, or the servility of the merchants of England, to receve 
such a freedom of commercial intercourse as a boon from the Go- 
vernment of this country? If they do not rouse themselves, to wipe 
out this stain from their independence, they ought never again to 
enjoy, for they will no longer deserve, the distinction of that proud 
appellative, the independent merchants of Great Britain. 


The general news from Bengal is unimportant. Only a few para- 
graphs from Calcutta papers have been obtained through those of 
Bombay. One of these states, that the Burmese had objected to 
paying the second instalment of their stipulated tribute ; and that, 
in consequence of this, Sir Archibald Campbell still held possession 
of Rangoon, and prevented the Burmese flag from being hoisted 
there. 

It is added, in another paragraph, that Ensign Charles Wright, of 
the Company’s third regiment of Native Infantry, had been mur- 
dered within the Kingdom of Oude, on his going to join his own 
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regiment at Lucknow. If the Indian Government would exercise 
some of their vigilance in pursuing and punishing the committers of 
outrages like these, instead of hunting down the harmless European 
trader who goes into the interior to sell his investment of goods, it 
would be more to their honour, and far more to the peace and be 
nefit of the country. 


The affairs of Bombay have occupied, of late, a very large, and, 
as some think, a disproportionate share of our space and attention. 
We are happy in being able to communicate, however, to our read- 
ers generally, that whenever and wherever we find matter deserving 
of public consideration, the particular quarter of India from which 
it comes is a circumstance that does not weigh a feather in the 
scale when the question is whether or not it should be printed. We 
have in our possession, at the present moment, some documents of 
equal interest with those we have already laid before the public, to 
which we shall give insertion in our next, with the comments we 
think they will deserve: but, for the present month at least, we 
shall allow the angry spirits of that little island some breathing time, 
in which they may recover a portion of the great waste of temper, to 
which the late exposure of their weaknesses and follies in England 
has subjected them. ‘The ‘ Oriental Herald’ is, it seems, in no greater 
favour with those in authority, than was formerly the ‘Calcutta 
Journal ;’ and for the same reason, no doubt, because both speak the 
truth too plainly. The hatred with which the one was pursued by 
a certain party in Calcutta only increased its circulation and influ- 
ence ; and the fury with which the other is denounced by a party of 
the same class in Bombay, will as assuredly tend to the same end. 
It is very easy to reiterate charges of inaccuracy, perversion, gar- 
bling, falsehood, &c., &c.; but reiteration, unaccompanied by any 
thing but mere angry and high sounding words, is utterly powerless ; 
and the good people of Bombay may therefore spare themselves the 
fatigue of such exertion, and preserve a cooler temperament, if only 
for the sake of their healths. As we shall return to the subject of 
Bombay in our next, we may then give an instance or two of their 
excessive folly and ludicrous irritability. 

The only intelligence of great public interest that we find in the 
Bombay Papers, (and on the accuracy, of that who can rely ? for if 
it were otherwise it might not be permitted to mention it,) is, that 
Colonel Macdonald Kinnier and suite had arrived at the Persian 
Court, and been received in such a manner as to give the strongest 
hopes of success in the great object of his mission. Nothing, how- 
ever, is so fallacious as drawing inferences from modes and manners 
of reception at Oriental Courts, where the smile of the sovereign 
is often but the prelude to the bow-string. In the present 
instance it is not of so much importance to know what are the King 
of Persia’s wishes and intentions, as it is to ascertain what are those 
of Russia: and how far, if hostile to India, the Persians can dare 
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to resist them. ‘These are the main points to ascertain at present, 
and with these, Colonel Macdonald Kinnier’s courteous or uncour- 
teous reception, have little or nothing to do. We shall probably 
soon hear something decisive from other quarters on this subject, 
till when, we have no accurate materials from which to form a sound 
judgment on the matter. 

The most recent intelligence from India is, however, of much 
less exciting interest to English readers, at the present moment, than 
the approaching changes in the Governments of India abroad, and 
in the Direction of their affairs at home. If the present Speaker of 
the House of Commons retires, which there is every reason to believe 
he will very shortly do, it is highly probable that Mr. Wynne will 
fill his place, and then there will be a new President of the Board 
of Control. That there will be a new Governor-General is certain. 
New Governors for Madras and Bombay have been actually ap- 
pointed. ‘There will be a new Chairman and Deputy in the East 
India Direction on the 5th of April next, and possibly also some 
uew Director or -Directors in place of the old ones of the House 
List, as Dr. Gilchrist has set the example, at least, of opposition to 
their re-election ; while Major Carnae will be the new Director in 
lieu of Mr. Bosanquet, who retires after forty-five years service as a 
member of that ‘ venerable’ body. Out of all these new things 
we hope some good ones will come; though, advantageous as we 
are sure some of the changes will be, we would rather see a change 
of system, with even the same men in power, than an entire sweep- 
ing of the whole conclave, with a retention of the same system by 
those who came after. 

As the correspondence of Dr. Gilchrist with the Secretary of the 
East India Company is quite as new as the object to which it is 
directed, we record it here: and although we think it would have 
been better, if five other individuals hadbeen associated with him- 
self, to afford the Proprietary Body an opportunity of changing the 
whole six on the House List, if they saw fit; yet, as the principle 
of undisputed re-election to ofiee, making a seat in the Direction 
almost perpetual, is decidedly objectionable, we should wish sue- 
cess to any man, whether he were the fittest or not, who had the 
boldness to oppose it. ‘The correspondence is as follows : 


‘ To Joseph Dart, Esq., Secretary to the Honourable the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company. 
‘ Sir, 

‘ The existence of what is emphatically termed THe House-List, for Six 
New Candidates, at the annual elections in April, seems often, in my humble 
opinion, a mere prescriptive imposition, or self-selection of so many Oup 
Directors, as competitors for those periodical vacancies, whence a rule has 
been established, which would be much more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. This practice having no fouudation either in any Act of Par- 
Vament or by-law. so faras t have yet been able to discover, will, [ hope, be 
boldly opposed in future by all those independent East India Proprietors, who 
with me shall deem so cunning a device one of the most powerful engines of 
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corruption for sacrificing the various interests of the constituent body to a 
chosen few of their own representatives, who thus contrive to‘monopolise, for 
an indefinite time, with a short intermission only, six seats in the Executive 
Court, which ought to be so far left open, every year, as to admit any six 
members with adequate stock, talents, and integrity indiscriminately, from 
the whole of the Proprietors. 


Under these circumstances, it is my intention, at the first and every subse- 
quent annual election, so long as T live in the enjoyment of my present privi- 
leges, to offer myself in opposition to the House List; and f shall, with 
pleasure, either follow or lead any other candidates, on all occasions, whose 
objects and sentiments may prove congenial with those expressed in this 
address. 

* Permit me here to quote from page 341, of Mr. Auber’s valuable Constitu- 
tional Analysis of British Indian Affairs, one most important by-law respect- 
ing the subject in question, entitled, ‘ Votes obtained by indirect means ron- 
der incapable of office,’---‘ That if any member of this Company shall, by 
menaces or promises, collusive transfer or transfers of stock, by any fee, pre- 
sent, reward, or remuneration, under the plea of defraying travelling expenses, 
or under any other plea or pretence whatsoever, directly or indirectly obtain 
or endeavour to obtain any vote for the election of himself or any other to be 
a Director, and be declared guilty thereof af a General Court, to be called 
for that purpose, such person shall be incapable thereafter of holding any 
office, the qualification for which is subject to the regulation of the General 
Court, and 7f a Director, be further liable to be removed from his office.’ 

‘Success or defeat in an enterprise of this extraordinary nature must be 
matter of trivial moment to an honest man, who is aware, that although he 
may sooner or later deserve the smiles of fortune, he never can command them, 
either as a visionary enthusiast, or a sober reformer of vested abuses, to 
which blind prejudice, founded on prepossessions alone, can give even the 
semblance of legitimacy. Have the goodness to acknowledge the receipt of 
this official notification, with as tittle delay as possible, that I may have an 
early opportunity of submitting my claims, as one aspirant in this eccentric 
manner for the Direction, to the deliberate opinion and unbiassed suffrages 
of the East India Stock Proprietors, both in their collective and individual 
capacities. I have the honour tu be, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

*‘Joun Bortuwick GILCHRIST, 
‘tl. Clarges-street, 8th Feb. 1827. A qualified Proprietor of India Stock.’ 


‘ To John Borthwick Gilchrist, Esq. LL.D. §e. §c. §e. 
‘ Sir, Kast India Hlouse, 14th February, 1827. 
‘ [had the honour yesterday of receiving your letter dated the Sth inst. ; and 
I am directed to acquai it you, that the intimation therein given, of your in- 
tention to become a Candidate for the Direction, at the annual election in 
April next, will be duly attended to. [have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient humble Servant, 


i 


‘J. Darr.’ 
This correspondence took place before it was known that a va- 
cancv, by resignation, was likely to happen. But with this it will 
not, of course, interfere; as the large number who stand pledged 
to support particular candidates, in the event of such vacancies, 
would preclude any hope of success in one who should come after 
them into that field of competition. The announcement of the 
retiring Director, and of the excellent Candidate who will, no doubt, 
succeed in his ambition to fill his place, will complete the record ot 
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what are called Home Affairs, till more stirring times, and more 
important struggles, cast these again into the shade. 


: ‘ To the Proprietors of East India Stock. 

* Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,—A period of nearly five-and forty years has 
elapsed since, by the favour of your suffrages, I was first chosen a Director 
of your affairs. 

* Shortly after I becamea Member of the Executive Body, that memorable 
contest took place which ended iu the rejection of a Bill, having for its ob- 
ject the annihilation of the Chartered Rights of the East India Company. 

‘ I reflect with satisfaction on the part which I took on that occasion, and I 
have honestly endeavoured, throughout the course of my subsequent service, 
to maintain, unimpaired, the privileges which were then secured to us. 

‘ After such a lengthened term of active life, I fee] that my health will no 
longer permit me to discharge, with satisfaction to myself, the duties of a 
Director. In accordance, therefore, with those principles by which I trust I 
have been invariably governed in the fulfilment of the obligations that office 
imposed on me, I have determined to resign my seat; and I return into your 
hands, with the expression of my most unfeigred acknowledgments for your 
confidence, that trust which you have been pleased so long and so repeatedly 
to repose in me. 

* Although I no longer share in the direction of your affairs, I shall never 
cease to take the warmest interest in the prosperity of the East India Com- 
pany, and in the maintenance of a system under which our extensive Empire 
in the East has been acquired and its affairs administered. I have the honour 
to be, with truth and regard, Ladies and Gentlemen, your obliged and 
faithful Servant. 

* Broxbournebury, February 23, 1827. * Jacon BosanQuet.’ 


‘ To the Proprietors of East India Stock. 


‘Lapies AND GENTLEMEN, -The resignation of your highly-respected 
Director, Mr. Bosanquet, affording me an opportunity of again ofiering 
myself to your notice, permit me to repeat to you my most grateful thanks 
for the distinguished support I received at the last ballot, in April 1826, 
when [I had the honour of polling the highest number of votes recorded on the 
occasion of a first appeal to your favour (excepting in one instance), and 
within twenty-oue of the number polled by my successful competitor. 

* Having, on that occasion, so nearly attained the object of my ambition, I 
beg leave to state my determination of proceeding to the ballot, on the present 
vacancy, and respectfully to express my hope that, through your continued 
favour and patronage, I may now be placed in the high office of a Director of 
your affairs. I have the honour to be, Ladies and Gentlemen, with great 
respect, your obliged and faithful Servant, 

* 21, Upper Harley-street, Feb. 23. ‘James Revett Carnac.’ 

The three following paragraphs have appeared in the papers of 
the past month; and relate to subjeets which interest different 


classes of Indian readers, on which ground we transcribe them : 


‘ Tue tate Marguis or Hastines. 


* The Ariadne, Capt. Fitzclarence, arrived at Malta on the 9th of December, 
with the remains of the late Marquis of Hastings, which were transhipped to 
the Ariadne at Baia (near Naples), on the 28th of November. As she was 
entering the harbour, having her colours at half-mast, all the other ships 
lowered theirs, and after sunset, minute guns were fired from the batteries, 
corresponding in number with the years of the late Governor’s life. On the 
fullowiog morning (10th of December) the body was landed, attended by all 


ee 
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the boats of the squadron, received by the Lieut.-Governor (Major-General 
Hon. F. C. Ponsonby), staff, garrison, &c., and was deposited in the Palaces 
to be interred on the 13th. His Excellency’s dying request was strictly 
complied with; his right hand had been cut off, to be preserved, and inter- 
red in the same grave with the Marchioness, on her demise. The ships in 
. port, and the batteries, continued to fire minute guns from the time the body 
was removed from the Ariadne, until it was landed in the Palace. 





There are those from whom Lord Hastings received deep and 
manifold injuries and indignities, to whose ears his name must con- 
1 vey unwelcome sounds, and to whose memories it will awake pain- 
; ful associations. These will not delight to hear that he had 
any virtues deserving respect or admiration: but of this we fee! 








> persuaded, that the more closely the history of his administration in 
L a . 5 > 
' India is compared with that of those who went before, or came afte: 
2 him, the more will his wisdom and liberality (notwithstanding the 
r weaknesses and inconsistencies into which he was occasionally be- 
4 trayed) shine out in contrast to their own, and, if not perfect, 
j A . . . * 
mark him as, at least, possessed of many of the principal elements 
, necessary to the formation of a great and good man. 
; InDIAN WRITERSHIPS. 
s Mr. Williams Wynn has given one of the writerships, which have devolved 
4 upon him as President of the Board of Control, as a prize to be contended 
for by the boys at Westminster School. The competition is to be open to 
| all, whether King’s scholars or town boys, in the two upper forms, who may 
be disposed to eater the lists ; and the boy who passes the best examination, 
to bear away the prize. The election to take place in the course of the pre 
sent week. The examinations are to be conducted by scholars of eminence 
d selected from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, with whom the 
Pa Principal of the East India Cotlege at Haileybury is to be associated. 
s 


Mr. Wynn deserves all due praise for this sacrifice (small as it is) 
e of a portion of his vast patronage to an object like this. West- 
minster, it appears, is the school at which he himself was educated : 
and that is no doubt a natural, though not always the best standard 


we 


: of preference. If, however, he would deserve more than the com- 
1 . . . . + . 
d plimentary congratulations of his former school-fellows, and the 
of existing scholars of Westminster, for the preference thus shown, he 
al would, by extending the principle, and giving a writership or eadet- 
ship to each of the principal publie schools in the kingdom (and 
this he has patronage enough at his disposal to do with ease), con- 
of fer a real benefit on these establishments, by exciting competition 
nt among them all, and benefit on India by making merit the ground 
of selection for its future rulers. ‘Time will show whether his 
views extend so far or not. 
Burnine oF Hinpoo Wipows. 
~ A public meeting of the Inhabitants of York and its vicinity was recently 
ne held at the Guildhall, relative to the burning of Hindoo Widows; the Lord 
cs Mayor in the chair. It was shown that the practice was contrary to the 
religious books of the Natives of the highest authority, that it wasa voluntary 
“4 act, not commanded by law, and that the suppression of the inhuman practice 
v1 might be effected with the most perfect safety to our Indian dominions. In 


particular it was stated, on good authority, that the late Marquis of Hastings 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 12 2P 
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had declared that he would have prohibited these acts of self-immolation 
in case he could have relied upon the popular voice being iu his favour in 
England; the danger, in his opinion, being in England, and not in India.— 
Doncaster Gazette. 

Here is a subject quite as worthy the attention of the Right 
Honourable President and his honourable colleagues, as the distri- 
bution of appointments and offices. But the poor widows have no 
patronage at their disposal, and no places or appointments to give 
to those who advocate their cause. What if Mr. Wynn should give 
one of his spare writerships to the students of either of the public 
schools who could produce the best essay on the unlawfulness and 
cruelty of this murderous and fiery abomination? Would there 
not be candidates who would try for the prize? and would not an 
annual essay of that description raise up friends for the abandoned 
widows of Hindoostan, as such writings did for the helpless African 
Negro, till the trade in human flesh was ultimately proscribed as 
sinful in the eyes of God and man? We recommend Mr. Wynn to 
think of this, before another writership is given away ; and in the 
meantime, we congratulate the friends of humanity at the fact, that 
even at Leeds, in the heart of the manufacturing population of 
England, the subject has found its way to the bosoms of the bene- 
volent. Will the English residents in India permit themselves to be 
outdone by the middling classes of a central town in England, in 
their exertions to put down a human sacrifice whose horrid rites are 
performed under their very eyes? We would fain hope they would 
not; but let them give us grounds of hope, and then we will 

{ 


indulge it. 





MILITARY ORDERS. 


{ {x ourlast Number was included the Division Order of Major-General Sir 
Jasper Nicolls on the fall of Bhurtpoor. As connected with that Order we 
now give insertion to Brigadier Fagan’s Repert, (which had not then reached 
us,) detailing the conduct of the 6th Brigade in the assault, as well as a sub- 
sequent Order, issued by the Major-General, and the Brigadier’s Order on 
that occasion. | 

To Captain D. D. Anderson, Assistant-Adjutant, 2d Grand Army. 
Sir, Camp, Oncha Gong, Jan. 21, 1826. 

REFERRING to the orders of the 19th instant. in which Major-General 
Nicolls, C. B., commanding, has so nobly and feelingly expressed his admi- 
ration of, and thanks to, the division under his command, on the glorious 
achievement by the army of the day preceding, I feel it an act of justice to 
the leading corps of my brigade, the 21st Regiment of Native Infantry, and its 
gallant Commander, Major Ward, to state, that on the debouching from the 
trenches to follow in the assault, the Sappers and Miners in the rear of the 
3lst Regiment, it displayed an anxiety and eagerness to get on that could not 
be repressed, gaining the right of the 3lst, it gallantly pushed on, and 
formed a double column with that corps at the summit of the breach. 

The work going on at the head of the attack occasioned a momentary pause, 
and consequent’ v the accumulation of men at that particular point, under those 
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circumstances ; and recollecting the original instructions for the assault, 1 de- 
termined on descending with the 2Ist and Brigade Staff into the town. We 
soon found ourselves amongst the heroes of his Majesty’s 59th regiment, 
engaged at the foot of the ramparts abreast of their gallant comrades above. 


With the exception of one period, when we were led up the ramparts, the 
21st regiment, with the men of other corps, continued with this portion of 
the 59th skirting the ramparts, clearing the streets and houses in the neigh- 
bourhood until our triumph was accomplished. 

My anxiety to do justice to a gallant body of men will, I am sure, plead 
my excuse with the Major-General for this address. 

The nature of the ground did not admit of the rear corps of the brigade, 
(36th and 15th regiments,) under Lieutenant-Colonel Blackney and Captain 
Hawthorne, being more actively employed than in following the column ; 
but they were in good order, as observed by the Major-General, and ready to 
display the same zeal, spirit, and devotion that animated their fellow-soldiers 
in front. I have, &e. 

(Signed) C. S. Fagan, Brigadier, 
Commanding 6th Brigade. 


Extract of Division Order, by Major-General Nicolls, K.B., dated January 
22, 1826. 


Brigadier Fagan having reported that Major Ward, and the 3ist Native In- 
fantry, joined the 2d Brigade soon after its arrival at the Agra-gate, the Major- 
General begs to applaud the spirit shown by that regiment, and to assure the 
Major that he has always been pieased with its conduct. 


Orders by Brigadicr C. S. Fagan, Commanding 6th Infantry Brigade. 
Camp, Oncha Gong, Jan. 23, 1826. 
Brigadier Fagan cordially congratulates the Brigade on the just and ho- 
nourable tribute to their zealous and arduous labours in common with their 
fellow-soldiers during the siege, crowned by the glorious conquest of Bhurt- 
poor, which has appeared in General Orders published this day. 


To praise and acknowledgments from such a source, the Brigadier feels that 
it is almost presumption in him to add a word, still he cannot allow the op- 
portunity to pass without offering to Lieutenant-Colonel Blackney, Com- 
manding the 35th, Major Ward, Commanding the 2Ist, and Captain Haw- 
thorne, commanding the 15th regiment, and the whole of the European officers, 
Native officers, and men of the three regiments, his unqualified approbation 
of their steady and admirable conduct on the ever-to-be-remembered morning 
of the 18th instant. 

On such an occasion, and with such a heavy column as entered the left 
breach, it could only fall to the lot of a few to distinguish themselves by per- 
sonal acts of bravery ; and from what he did see, he is assured that opportunity 
alone was wanted. He alludes particularly to the style in which Major 
Ward and the 21st Native Infantry ascended the breach as the leading corps of 
the Brigade ; it will never be effaced from his memory, and was an earnest of 
their subsequent conduct at the foot of the ramparts in supporting their gallant 
comrades at the head of the attack. To Brigade-Major La Touche, Brigadie: 
Fagan offers his best thanks for his exertions and the assistance he received 
from him throughout the morning of the ISth. 


In fine, the Brigadier begs to assure the whole of his brother officers in the 
Brigade that he will ever cherish the recollection of the distinguished honour 
that fell to his lot on the memorable occasion. 

(A true copy.) (Signed) P. La Toucue, 

M. Brigade 6th Brigade 


Ps 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 
AND CHANGES, IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. | 


Ask, H., Cadet, to be Ens. 20th N. 1.—B. Sept. 23. 
Auld, J. W., Cadet, to be Ens. 26th N. 1.—B. Sept. 23. 
Agnew, Lieut. 4th Lt. Drag., furlough to England.—C. July $. 


Burrowes, J., Ens. 14th N. I. to be Lieut.—B. July 22. 

Bunce, Capt. and Brevet-Maj. 67th regt. to Europe—C. July. 
Benbow, Lieut. 15th N. L., furlough to Cape Good Hope—B. Aug. 29. 
Bowater, J. C., Ens. 2d Gren. regt. N. L., to be Lieut.—B, Aug. 29. 
Becher, C., Commer. Resid. at Rungpore—C. July 26. 

Bushby, J. S., Lieut. Sth M. N. L. furlough to sea—B. Sept. 23. 
Bagshawe, F. D., Ens. from 25th to 5th regt. N. 1—B. Sept. 23. 
Budden, H. W., Cadet, to be Ens. Isth N. L—B. Sept. 23. 

Birdwood, C., Cadet, to be Ens. 3d N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Brodhurst, J., Cadet, to be Ens. Ist European regt.—B. Sept. 23. 
Brown, F. H., Cadet, to be Ensign, 12th N. 1.—B. Sep. 23. 

Boyd, J., Ass.-Sur., admitted to the service—B. Sept. 20. 

Bellasis, J. B., Lieut., 9th N. I., to be Interp.—B. Oct. 2. . 
Bury, H. Com. 3d Lt. Cav., to be Lieut.—B. Oct. 2. 

Broughton, E. S., Maj.-Gen., from 28th to 19th N. I.—C. Aug. 4. 

Boys, E. F., Capt. 45th Foot, to be Maj., by pur.—C. July 28. 

Bayley, J., Gent., to be Ens., 54th Foot.—C. July 28. 

Campbell, N., Lieut., 11th N. I., app. Dep. Ass. Quar. Mast. Gen.—B. July tz. 
Crockett, B. H., Ensign, Ist Gr. reg. N. 1., on furlough to the Brazils.—B. 
Cahill, T. S., to be Ass. Surgeon.—B. Sep. 23. 

Colquhon, R. Ens. 5th N. I., to be Lieut,—B. Sept. 23. 

Campbell, D., Lt.-Col. Ist Bom. Euro. Reg., to command troops at Camp 

Belgaum.—B. Sept. 23. 

Cartwright, E. W., Cadet, to be Ens., 23d N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 
Christopher, H. J. H., Cadet, to be Ens. Lith N. L—B. Sep. 28. 
Cooke, G. T., Cadet, to be Ens., 13th N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 
Campbell, J., Gent, to be Ens., 46th Foot.—C. July 21. 


Durack, F., Lieut., 24th N. I., to take rank, 2d April, 1826.—B. Aug. 18. 
Deciuzeau, M. C., Lieut. Regt. Art., to be Capt.—B. Sep. 20. j 
Doherty, H. H., Ens., from 25th to 7th regt. N. I.—B. Sep. 23. ; 
Dickinson, T. M., Cadet, to be Ens. 14th N. I.—B. Sep. 23. 

Drummond, A. A., Cadet, to be Ens. 11th N. I—B. Sep. 23. 

Denman, W., Cadet, to be Ens. 4th N. 1L.—B. Sep. 23. 

Dickinson, H., Coll. and Maj. of Trichinopoly.—M. Sep. 20. 


Eyre, T., admitted Cadet July 11, prom. to Cornet.—B. 


Forbes, W. M. R., Cadet, to be Ens. 4th N. I.—B. Sep. 23. 

Fulljames, G., Cadet, to be Ens. 25th N. I.—B. Sep. 23. 

Frederick, J. E., Cadet, to be Ens. ISth N. L—B. Sep. 23. 

Fendall, W., Maj. 4th Lt. Drag., to be Mil. Sec. to Gov. Gen.—C. Aug. 8. 


Gardner, R., Ass. to Coll. and Mag. of Tanjore.—M. July 21. 
Guerin, E. A., Ens., from 6th to 14th N. I.—B. Sep. 30. 
Geddes, C. J., Cadet, to be Ens. 24th N. I.—B. Sep. 23. 
Giberne, C., Cadet, to be Ens. 16th N. I.—B. Sep. 23. 
Goodenough, R. H., Cadet, to be Ens. 26th N. 1L.—B. Sep. 23. 
tillanders, J. B., Lieut. 26th N. I. to be Adj.—B. Oct. 2. 
Gordon, Lieut.-Gen., from Sth to 2d regt. Lt. Cav.—C. Aug. 10 
Graham, W., Serg.-Maj. 4th, to be Ens.—C. July 28. 
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Hart, H., Lieut. 6th N.I.,in the Deccan, to draw Staff Pay—B. Aug. 9. 
Harris, Lieut. Eng., to super. construct. Dams in Candeish—B. July 31. 
Hayes, Ens., on furlough to Eng. for 2 years—July. 

Hewitt, Capt. 5th N. I., to rejoin his corps.—B. Aug. 25 

Hawkins, A. S., Eas, posted to 26th N. 1.—B. Sept. 23. 

Heath, J. C., Cadet, to be Ens. 5th N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Holmes, J., Cadet, to be Ens. 12th N. L—B. Sept. 23. 

Harris, J., Cadet, to be Ens. 6th N. 1.—B. Sept. 23. 

Hawkins, C. A., Cadet, to be Ens. 8th N. 1.—B. Sept. 23. 

Hughes, R., Cadet, to be Ens. 3rd N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Hughes, G. A., Cadet, to be Ens., 15th N. I1.—B. Sept. 23. 
Heathcote, G. D., Lieut.-Col., from 61st to 69th N. 1.—C. Aug. 4. 


Innes, A., Cadet, to be Ens. 7th N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 


Jacob, W., Lieut. Art., to be Capt.—B. Sept. 25. 

Jones, E. W., Lieut., 3rd N. 1., to be Adj.—B. Oct. 2. 

Johnston, F. J. T., Lieut.-Col. Com. from 2nd to Sth Lt. Cal.—C. Aug. 10 
Knipe, W. J. B., Cadet, to be Ens. 17th Eu. regt.—B. Sept. 23. 
Lioyd, Lieut., N. I., to perform duties of Bazar Master.—B. June 15 
Logic, A. W. J., Cadet, to the rank of Ens.—B. Sept. 23. 

Lloyd, G., Ens., from 19th to 7th regt. N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Leaviss, G. H., Cadet, to be Ens. 17th N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Lewis, R., Cadet, to be Ens., 22d N. 1.—B. Sept. 23. 

Lucas, C. C., Cadet, to be Ens., 4th N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Lewis, R., Ens., 45th foot, to be Lieut. by pur.—C. July 28. 


Messurier, G. P., Lieut., 14th N. I. to be Capt.—B. July 22. 

Murray, Hon. A. O., Cor., 2nd Lt. Cav. to be Lieut.—-B. Aug. 6. 

Molesworth, J. W., Capt., llth N. L., furlough to Poonah—B. Aug. 24 

Moir, A., Cadet, to the rank of Ens.—B. Sep. 23. { 
Mayor, F., Cadet, to be Ens., 6th N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Morse, H. C., Cadet, to be Ens., 8th N. L.—B. Sept. 23. 

Montgomery, J., Cadet, to be Ens., 15th N. 1.—B. Sept. 23. 

Morris, W. J., Cadet, to be Ens., 9th N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

M‘Intyre, L. M., Cadet. to be Ens., 19th N. I.—B. Sept. 23. ' 
Mitchell, J. M., Cadet, to be Ens., Ist Euro. regt.—B. Sept. 23. 
Munro, A. G. G., Cadet, to be Ens., 16th N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Mant, G. H., Lieut., 19th N. I., to be Fort Adj. Surat.—B. Oct. 2. 
Mitchell, T., Lieut., 15th N. I., to be Mahratta Interp.—B. Oct. 2 
M‘Mahon, B., Lieut. 25th N. 1., to be Adj.—B. Oct. 2. 

Macan, G., Lieut., 25th N. L, to be Inter. and Quar.-mast.—B. Oct. 2. 
M‘Innes, J., Lieut.-Col. Com. furlough to Furope—C. Aug. 8. 
Murray, T., Lieut.-Col. from 69th to 6lst N. 1L—C. Aug. 4. 

Meik, J. P., Gent., to be Ens. 45th foot, by pur.—C. July 28. 

Man, G., Ens., 54th foot, to be Lieut.—C. July 28. 

M‘Creagh, T., Ens. 87th foot, to be Lieut.—C. July 28. 

M:Mahon, C. F., Ens., from 2d foot, to be Ens. 87th foot.—C. July 28. 


Ottley, J. H., Lieut., 26th N. I., to be Inter. and Quar. mas.—B. Oct. 2. 
O’Halloran, W. L., Ens., 14th foot, to be Lieut.—C. July 28. 


Patton, P. E., 4th Judge of Prov. Courts, Moorshedabad.—C. July 20. 
Pope, J., Cadet, to be Ens., 17th N. L—B. Sep. 23 

Parry, E. W. C., Cadet, to be Ens., 21st N. 1.—B. Sept. 23. 

Prother, C. W., Cadet, to be Ens., 2d Euro. regt.—B. Sept. 23. 
Ramsay, H. N., Ens., 24th N. I., to be Lieut.—B. Aug. IS. 

Robinson, H. J., Lieut., 2d Lt. Cav. to be Adj.—July 13. 

Robertson, R., Capt., 2d Gren, regt. N. I., to be Major.—B. Aug. 29. 
Rollings, W., Lieut., 2d Gren. regt. N. I., to be Capt.—B. Aug. 29. ; 
Rankin, Cap*., to be Dep. Assist. Quar.-Mas.-Gen. at Poonah.—July 17 
Robinson, 54. H., Registrar of the Zillah Court at Agrah.—C. July 20 

Russel, L. C., Maj. Art. to be Lieut.-Col.—B. Sept. 20 ? 
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Ramsay, E. H., Ens., posted to 2d Euro. regt,—B. Sept. 23. 

Rooke, C., Cadet, to be Ens., 22d N. I.—B. Sept. 28. 

Ramsay, J., Cadet, to be Ens., 9th N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Ramsay, Sir 'T., Lt.-Col. Com. from 19th to 28th N. I.—C. Aug. 4 

Reid, J., Lieut. and Adj., 45th foot, to be Capt. by pur.—C. July 28. 

Silva, De, P., to be Lieut., posted Mil.—B. July 17. 

Sterling, W., Lieut., 17th N. 1., to be Brevet Capt.—B. July 24. 

Smee, W. N. T., Lieut., 6th N. 1., app. from 2d to Ist class of the Deccan 
Survey Depart.—B. Feb. 19. 

Shaw, W., Capt., ISth Madras N_ I., furlough to the Cape.—Aug. 8. 

Skinner. P. K., Ens., from 11th to 9th regt, N. I1.—B. Sept. 23. 

Scriven, W. T. C., Cadet, to be Ens., 5th N. 1.—B. Sept. 23. 

Salmon, W. B., Cadet, to be Ens., 2d Euro. regt.—B. Sept. 23. 

Sandwith, R., Capt., furlough to Europe for 3 years.—B. Sept. 25. 

Saunders, G. W., Judge and Crim. Judge of the Zillah of Nellore.—M 
Sept. 20. 

St. ie, R., Lieut., 2d Bom. Euro. regt. to be Adj.—B. Oct. 2. 

Shubrick, T., Lieut.-Col., to the Ist regt. Lt. Cav.—C. Aug. 10. 

Swettenham, Lieut.-Col., from Ist to 8th regt. Lt. Cav.—C. Aug. 10 


Taylor, T. E., to be Ensign 12th N. I.—-Aug. 6. 

Tayler, Judge and Mag., of Mirzapore.—C. July 20. 

Thomas, C. S., Ensign from 26th to 22d regt., N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Thornbury, N., Ensign from 8th to 4th regt. N. 1.—B. Sept. 23. 

Twynam, F., Cadet, to be Ensign 2lst N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Threshie, C., Cadet, to be Ensign 10th N. 1.—B. Sept. 23. 

Urquhart, A.,{ Lieut., 2d Lt. Cav. app. Inter., and Aid-de-Camp to H. E. 
Commander-in-Chief.—B. Aug. 19. 

Unwin, Lieut., 5th N. I., to take rank.—B. Sept. 6. 

Vincent, J., Lieut., 16th Lt. Drag., to be Adj.—June 16. 

Vaillant, F. N., Cadet, to be Ensign 24th N. I.—Sept. 23. 

Waterficld, W. H., Capt. 14th N. I., furlough to Europe for three years.— 
B. Aug. 

Webster, Fns'gn 67th regt., for Europe, to rejoin his Corps.—C. July. 

Wainwright, Lieut. 47th regt., furlough to Bombay.—C. July. 

White, W. G., Capt. Art., to be Maj.—B. Sept. 20. 

Whitehead, C. T., Cadet, to the rank of Ensign.—B. Sept. 23. 

Whichelo, G., Ensign, from 2ist to 9th regt. N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Wilson, G. D., Ensign, from 2d Europ. to 25th N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Williams, F., Cadet, to be Ensign 2d Gr. regt. N. I.—B. Sept. 23. 

Willoughby, J. R. F., Cadet, to be Ensign 25th Europ. regt.—B. Sept. 23. 

Wood, Ensign 5th N.1., Inter. to 2d regt. Lt. Cav.—B. Sept. 28. 


Zuhicke, C. W., Ensign 46th Foot, to be Lieut.—C. July 28. 


BIRTHS- 
Batten, the lady of Rev. Dr., of a son, at Haileybury, Jan. 1, 1827. 
Binghall, Farrier-Major, 5th Lt. Cay., the wife of, of a daughter, at Trichino- 
poly, Aug. 6, 1826. 
Bartlett, Mrs. John, of a daughter, at Calcutta, Aug. 7. 
Bird, Mrs. Thomas, of a son, at Sausnie, Ally Ghur, July 27. 
Crockett, the lady of Capt., of a son, at Girgaum, Sept. 22d. 
Cooke, the lady of Henry, jun. Esq., of a son, at Serampore, Aug. 9. 
Debrett, lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Dum-Dum, Aug. I. 
Dorrett, Mr. J. B., of a son, at Serampore, Sept. 8. 
Edgar, the lady of Lieut. J., 50th N. I., commanding Onore, of a daughter, 
Sept. 9. 
Flashman, wife of Mr.. of a daughter, at Calcutta, Sept. 4 
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Fulton, the lady of Capt. J., Dep.-Ass.-Quar.-Mas.-Gen., Southern Division, 
of a daughter, at Trichinopoly, Aug. 19. 

Graham, the Jady of Lieut. and Adj., of a son, at Barrackpore, Sept. 10. 

Green, the lady of Capt., ofthe Ship John Munro, ofa son, at Singapore, July 8. 

Hunter, Sarah Ann, the wife of Sub.-Ass.-Surg. J., of a son, at Arcot, Sept. 6. 

Hutchinson, the lady of Capt. T. F., commanding the Delhi Provincial Batt., 
of a son, at Delhi, Aug. 24. 

Jenkins, the lady of Capt., H. M. llth Lt. Drag., of a daughter, at Cawn- 
pore, Aug. 28. 

Keays, the lady of Rev. R. Y., Chaplain at Surat, of a son, Aug. 2. 

Marshall, the lady of Hubert, Esq., 38d M. N.1., of a son, at the Presidency 
Cantonment, Aug. 11. 

Manson, the lady of Capt., Regt. of Artillery, ofa daughter, at Bombay, Oct. 2. 

Morris, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. 'I., of a daughter, at Balmenair, Sept. 13. 

Macnabb, the lady of J. M., Esq., of the Bengal C.S., of a daughter, at 
Mirzapore, Sept. 1. 

Oliphant, the lady of Capt., Eng., of a son, at Secunderabad, Aug. |. 

Owen, the lady of G. Esq., Sec. Off. E. 1. H. of a son, Jan. 27, 1827. 

Playfair, the lady of Lt.-Col., of a son, at Benares, Aug. 27. 

Rebello, Mrs. C., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Sept. 7. 

Ranson, the wife of Mr. Sub-Conductor Ord. Dep., of a son, at Secunderabad, 
July IS. , 

Strettel, the lady of C. G., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Aug. 15. 

Somerville, the lady of Maj. H. C. S., of a son, at Chatham, Jan. 3, 1827. 

Sharlice, Mrs. Charles, of a daughter, at Bellary, Aug. 2. 

Smith, the lady of Lieut. Hope, 15th regt., of a daughter, at Quilon, Sept. 8. 

Snodgrass, the lady of Major, Ass.-Com.-Gen., of a son, at Poona, Sept. 12. 

Thomas, the lady of Lieut. W., H. M. Lt. Inf., ofason, at Berhampore, July 30. 

T wemlo, the lady of Lieut., Art., of a son, at Dum-Dum, Aug 2. 

Vrignon, the lady of G., Esq., of a son, near Exeter, Jan. 1, 1827. 

Valadares, Mrs. M. J. D., of a daughter, at Collah Factory, Aug. 3. 

Whiteman, the lady of Capt. J. C., of a daughter, in Manchester-st. Dec. 30. 

Winter, Mrs. Joseph, daughter of the late Mr. J. D. Poiree, of a daughter, 
at Chandernagore, Aug. 6. 

Wall, Mrs. Richard, of a daughter, at Calcutta, Aug. 4. 

Watson, Mrs. J.C., of a daughter, at Barrackpore, Aug. 9. 


MARRIAGES. 


Adam, G., Esq., to Eliza, eldest daughter of Alex. Read, Esq., late of the 
Madras Civ. Serv., at Bombay, Aug. 9, 

Atherton, R., Esq., Superintend. of the Govern. Stud, to Eleanor T., fourth 
daughter of the late G. Benleigh, Esq., at Keita. 

Ashton, Mr. R., Engraver, to Miss A. H. Coombes, at Madras, July 19. 

Burnett, W., Esq., Bom. Army, to Isab., only daughter of A. Pitcairn, Esq., 
of Pitcullo, Dec. 19. 

Burn, H., Esq., of Great Quebec Street, London, youngest son of late Maj. 
Gen, W. Burn, Hon. E. L. C. Service, to Eliza Maria, widow of the late H. 
Bellingham, Esq., and daughter of the lare C. Rowlls, Esq., of Kingston, 
Surrey. 

Cuthbertson, Capt. R, J., Master Attend., to Miss C. M. J. Bone, at Malacea, 
June Is. 

Clayton, Mr., of Gray’s Inn Square, to Emily, eldest danghter of the late 
Lieut.-Col. F. W. Bellis, H. KE. I. Comp. Sery., Jan. 9, 1827. 

Counsell, Lieut. W., Beng. Art., to Miss Wiltshire, at Caleutta. Sept. 12. 

Cruz De, Mr. J. C., Ass. in Gen, Treas., to Miss L. F. Desplannes, at Cal 
eutta, July 27. 
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Casewell, Mr. J., of the Country Service, to Miss E. Brooks, Bombay 
Sept. 22. 

Crispin, Lieut. B , 14th N. I., to Miss Janet Bell, Bombay, Sept. 25. 

Clayton, Lieut. H., Sub.-Ass., Com.-Gen., to Jean H., daughter of Lieut. 
Gen. Sir R. Blair, K.C.B. Calcutta, Aug. 9. 

Davidson C., Esq., of Brabant-court, to Caroline Frances, eldest daughter 
of Major Haswell, formerly of the 3d foot, Jan. 13. 


Faris, Capt. G., Madras Cay., to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. R. Buckland, 
of Southampton, Jan, 3. 


Garnault, Capt. J., 47th regt, M. N. I., to Emma Carruthers, fifth daughter of 
the late J. D. White, Esq., of the Medical Board, Mad. Est. 


Hunter, C. F., Esq., of Calcutta, to Jane Napier, only daughter of the late 
W. A. Kellatt, Esq., of Cork, at Edinburgh, Jan. 3, 1827. 

Harris, Mr. J., to Miss Caroline Parsick, at Calcutta, July 2s. 

Morton, T., Esq., to Mrs. Cath. Burrowes, at Cawnpore, Aug. 24. 

M‘Gill, Mr. James, Dep. Ass. Comm. of Ordnance, to Miss Jane, daughter 
of the late Conductor E. Bishop, at Secunderabad, July 31. 

Moor, Capt. John, Hon. East India Company’s Service Bombay Establish- 
ment, to Mary Anna, widow of the late Capt. T. Sealy, at Bombay. 


Owen, O. S., Esq., to Fanny Forbes, widow of the late Alex. Forbes, Esq., at 
Chinsurah, Sept. 7. 

Ridout, Lieut. T., 6th N. L., to Miss Tighe, 4th daughter of the late T 
Tighe, Esq., of Tuam, County of Galway, at Poona, Aug. 17. 

Suter, F., Esq., of Bimlipitam, East Indies, to Eliza, second daughter of the 
iate Mr. M‘Lean, of Forres, Jan. 1, 1827. 

Sejourne, Mr. J. P., to Miss M. Vosconsellos, at Chandernagore, Sept. 1. 

Stewart, Lieut. W. M., 22d N. 1, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Capt 
Debnam, H. M. 13th Light Infantry, at Berhampore, Aug. 8. 

Taylor. G. L, Esq., of the Hon. Company's Civil Service, to Harriet 
daughter of the late H. Christopher, Esq. 

Whinyates, Capt. F. F., Horse Brigade, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 


~ 


John Campbell, Esq., of Annidale, Argyleshire, Aug. 7. 


DEATHS. 


Amherst, Ifon. Capt., aged 24, at Barrackpore, Aug. 22. 

Ager, G. M., the infant son of Lieut. W., at Sunkerumpette, July 17, 1827 

Bergin, Mrs. Mary, aged 17, at Secunderabad, July 21. 

Bunn, Mrs., relict of the late Capt. Bunn, of Hon. East India Comp. Service 

Burrowes, J. Cath., wife of Capt. T. D. Burrowes, 4th Lt. Drag., Jan. 17. 

Barnewall, Cath. wife of Capt. Barnewall, Pol. Ag. at Rajcote, Aug. 1. 

Balamanno, Lieut. 2d. Lt. Cav., at Rajcote, Aug. 5. 

Blundell, Mrs., widow of the late H., Esq., C. S., at Howrah, Aug. I. 

Brodie, W. D., Esq., Registrar of the Carnatic Debts, at Madras, Aug. I]. 

Bellew, Lieut. C. R., Interp.. and Quar.-Mast., 37th N. I., aged 25, at Bar 
relly, July 27. 

Clark, Capt., W. of the E. L. ship George, in Rockingham Row, aged 39, 
Jan. 22, 1827. 

Cumming, F. Esq., F.S. A., late of the office of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, aged 50. 

Clarke, Lieut. G., 12th N. [., at Mhow, Aug. 5. 

Cruz De, Mrs. Serafina, of childbirth, aged 36, at Bombay, Aug. 24. 

Clark, Mr. W., formerly Harbour-Master of Calcutta, aged 58, Aug. 2. 

Colquhoun, A. Esq., late Paymas. 2d batt. 65th regt., aged 62, Aug. 8. 

Caulfield, the lady of Maj. J., Pol. Ag. at Kotch, Aug. 26. 

Carpenter, Mr. F. J.. former Record-keeper of Mil. Depart., aged 4S, at Cal- 
entta, Sep. 12. 

Cruz, De, Mr. Bartho., Ass. Ind. Gaz. Press, aged 26, at Calcutta, July 25 
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Curran, Mrs. Ross, aged 23, at Calcutta, July 27 

Dallas, Mr. H. N., 5th Off. H. C. S., Lady Melville, at the New Anchorage 
July 28. 

Dundon, Mr. R., Beng., mar., aged 28, Aug. 4. 

Dodd, J., Esq., late Quar. Mas. H. M. 20th Reg., at Poonah, Sep. 23. 

Duncan, Lieut. H. M., 5th N. L., at Rajpote, Bomb. Presidency, Sep. 5 


Evans, C. T., Esq., Indigo planter, aged 49, at Calcutta, Sep. 9. 


Grant, Mrs., widow of Chas. Grant, Esq., late one of the Directors of the 
East India Company, in York-Terrace, Regent’s-Park, Jan. 23. 

Gibbons, W. L., Esq.; Librarian, Calcutta, Aug. 1. 

Holloway, Maj.-Gen. Sir Chas., late of the Royal Engin., aged 77, at Dayen- 
port, Jan. 4. 

Harris, Gen. Adolph, aged 82, at Hoddesdon, Jan. 21. 

Hawkes, Lieut. J., 20th B. N. L, at Baroda, Sept. 4. 

Hollingberg, Master F. M., aged 2, at Calcutta, Aug. 5. 


Inverarity, Capt. J., 14th N. I., at Rutnagherree, 2Ist July. 


Kays, R. B., son of Ass. Sur. of Mad. Estab. at Sattara, Sep. 17. 

Karamgoiu, Mr. J. F., English teacher, at Calcutta, Sep. 6. 

Laurie, T. R., youngest son of the Rev. J. Laurie, at Colabah, Aug. 26 

Malcolm, G. A., Esq., of the Civil Service, Bombay Establishment, at th« 
village of Yesdekhaust, in Persia, July 15. 

Mordon, Matilda, eldest daughter of the late Col. Mordon, H. M. 60th regt 
at Jenat, Sep. 11. 

Munday, Mrs. Charlotte, wife of Mr. P., Barrack overseer, aged 19, at Dina 
pore, Aug. 21. 

Mackey, Mrs. J..aged 24, at Howrah, Aug. 14. 

Moorhouse, Mr. Lewis, aged 23, at Madras, July 20 


Pearson, Mr. John, aged 42 years, at Calcutta, July 28 

Prescott, the Lady of Lieut. S. W., 5th N. I., at the Presidency, Sept. 19 

Pennefather, Ens. W., 46th N, I., at Secunderabad, Aug. 9. 

Rogers, Mr. R., Serj.-Pion., at Mongyhr, July 28. 

Russell, Anne Barbara, infant daughter of F. W., Esq., B.C. S., at Madras 
Sep. 17. 

Ripley, Emily Jane, daughter of Lieut., 2d Europ. regt., aged 2, in Fort 
William, Sept. 11. 

Rencontre, Mr. F., at Pondicherry, July 17. 


Souza, De, Lady Anna Maria, relict of the late Sir M. De Souza, Bombay 
Aug. 15. 

Souza, De, Rey. A. J. aged 60, at Bandora, Aug, 8. 

Statham, R. C., Esq., aged 56, at Calcutta, Aug. 5. 

Smyth, C., Esq.. 2d Off. of ship Ganges, on passage from Rangoon 

Short, Lt. Col. Wm., 2d Beng. N. I., at Barrackpore, Aug. 23 


Thorose, Mrs. M. G., aged 52, at Calcutia, Aug. 31. 
Thomason, the lady of the Rev. T. T., at sea, March 25 


Victor, Lieut. D. L., 14th N. T., at Malligaum, Sept. 7 
Valente, Mr. J. J., aged 65, at Calcutta, Sept. 6. 


Walls, Master W. B., aged 17, at Calcutta, July 30. 

Waller, Capt.. E. H. M. 87th regt., aged 34, at Fort William, Aug. 12 

Watson, H. Maria, 2d daught. of Lt. Col. Watson, 42d regt., aged 11, at Cawn- 
pore, June 4. 

Waterman, T. Esq., aged 54, at Saugor, Aug. 7, 

Williamson, Eunica, wife of Rev. T. J. Wesley, Missionary, aged 21, 
Rogapettah, Madras, July 19. 

Websterfield, W. H. Esq., aged 33, at Calcutta, Aug. 14 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 
Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1826. 
OfPortsmo. Columbine .. Fait .. Bombay.. Sept. 7 
Cowes .. Blois .- Limming ,. Batavia.. Oct. 1 
Crookhaven Penang .. Rogers .. Padang.. Sep. 30 
Off Scilly .. Janina ; Mauritius Oct. 13 
OffPlymouth Good Hope .. Douglas .. Bengal 
Cowes . Thames .. Fraser .. Batavia.. Sep. I+ 
Off Scilly .. Albion .. Proctor .. Singapore Aug. 27 
Cowes .. Greenock .. Miller -.. Batavia... Aug. 10 
OffHastings Industrie .. Baloiny .. Batavia... Sep. 25 
Cowes . Security -. Ross .. Batavia.. Sep. 13 
Downs .. William Pitt Roberts .. Mauritius Oct. 30 
Oi Dover .. Lavinia .. Brooks  .. Mauritius 
Of Dartmo. Cath. Elizabe th Ingerman .. Batavia .. 
Greenock .. eres .. Baird -» Bombay.. 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 
Date Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart 
1826. 
Aug. Bengal .. Duke of Lancaster Hanney .. Liverpool 
Aug. Bengal .. Providence .. Ardlie .. London 





Aug.21 Bombay .. Morro Castle -. Smith .. Liverpool 
Aug. 2% Singapore .. Orwell .. Farrer -. London 
Aug.25 Singapore .. Marg. Elizabeth .. Mangles .. London 
Aug. 28 Singapore .. Crown .. Baird .. Clyde 
Aug. 31 Singapore .. Atalanta .. Johnson .. London 
Sep. 9 Singapore ..  Headleys .., Crockerley .. London 
Sep. 12. Madras .. Lady Holland .. Snell .. London 
Sep. 13 Madras ~. wee .. Balderson  .. London 
Sep. 16 Madras .. Rose .. Marquis .. London 
Sep. 17 Bombay .. Parnel . Sheppard .. , London 
Sep. 18 Bombay .. Boyne .. Miller .. London 
Sep. 19 Bombay .. Palmyra Smith ... London 
Sep. 21 Madras .. H.MS. Boadicea . . Piymouth 
Madras .. Melpomene . Johnson .. London 
Sep. 25 Madras .. Dorothy . Garnock .. Liverpool 
Oct. 21 Mauritius .. Cleveland .. Harelock .- London 
Oct, 22 Mauritius .. James Sibbald .. Forbes .. ‘London 
Nov. 19 Cape .. Susanna .. Clappison ~.. London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 


Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 
1826. 
Jan, 24 Deal .. SirW.Wallace Wilson .. Bengal and Madras 
Jan. 24 Deal .. Warwick .. Gibson .. Bombay 
Feb. 1 Liverpool .. Bourbonnais .. Gilband .. Mauritius & Bombay 


Passencers Hlomewarps. 
By the Columbian, from Bombay ; Captain Shaw, and Ensign Crockett, 
left at Cape ; Captain De Lisle, and Dr. French, H. M.’ s 49th regt 
By the 7homas, from Batavia, John Morgan, Esq. 
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